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AGESIL AUS 


Tranſlated out of Greek, 
By FW. NEEDHAM, M. D. 
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*% Rechidamus, the Son of Zeuxidamuc, 
A having reigned gloriouſly over the 
- Lacedemonians, left behind him two 
Sons. Agzs the elder, begotten of Lanpri- 

do, a very Noble and Illuſtrious Lady. Ape 
filaus, much the younger, born of Exzpolia, the 

' Daughterof wg peg Now the Crown be- 
longing to Xgis by Law, Agc/ilaus, who in all 
probability was to be but a private Man, was 
educated according to the uſual . of 
the Country, which was very hard and ſevere, 

ut ſuch as taught young Men how to obey 


eir Superiors. Whence it was that (Men ſay) 
B Simo⸗ 
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Simonides called Spartathe Tamer of Men, be- 
cauſe by a cuſtomary ſtrictneſs of Education, 
they inured the Citizens to Obedience to the 
Laws, and made them patient of Subjection, 
as Horſes are broke from Colts: 'The Law did 
not hold fo ſtrict a Rein onthe Heirs apparent 
of the Crown. But Ageſilaus, whoſe good For- 
tune it was to be born a younger Brother, was 
conſequently bred to all the Laconic Arts of 
Obedience, and thereby fitted for the Ma- 
nagement of the Government, when it fell to 
his ſhare: Hence it was that he became the 
moſt popular of the Spartan Kings, having 
learned how to temper the Grandeur of a 
Royal Condition, with the Sweetneſs and 
Debonairneſs of familiar Condeſcenſions. 
While he was yet a Boy, bred up in one of 
the Schools or Colleges of Youth, he contra- 
cted an Intimacy with Lyſander, (a great Man 
afterwards in Lacedæmon) who much admired 
a generous Modeſty and ingenuous Shame he 
found in him: For tho' he was one of the 
higheſt Spirits, and fulleſt of Bravery of any of 
his Companions, always ambitious of Prehemi- 
nence above them, towards which the Impetu- 
ous Vigour and invincible Fervor of his Mind 
irreſiſtably carried him, maugre all Oppoſition 
or Difficulty he could meet with; yet on the 
other fide he was ſo eaſie and gentle in his Na- 
ture, and fo apt to hearken to all rational and 


friendly Propoſals, that a good Word wrought 


more upon him than the greateſt Dint of F * 
e e 
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he being ready to do any thing upon ingenuous 
Motives, but nothing upon Compulſion. 

He had one Leg ſhorter than another; which 
Deformity he eafily hid by a good Mien, and 
Briskneſs in his Behaviour, he being the firſt 
always to paſs a Jeſt upon himſelf. And in- 
deed it was a great Argument of his Love to 
Glory and great Actions; that his Lameneſs was 
no Diſcouragement to him in the Purſuit of 
them. Neither his Statue nor Picture are ex- 
tant, he never allowing them in his Life, and 
utterly forbidding them to be made after his 
Death: He is faid to have been a little Man, 
of a contemptible Preſence; but the goodneſs 
of his Humour, and his conſtant Chearfulneſs, 
and agreeable Converſation, alway free from 
any thing of Moroſeneſs or Haughtineſs, made 

him more amiable, (even to his old Age) than 
the moſt beautiful Men of the Nation. 

Theophraſtus writes, that the Ephori laid a 
Fine upon Archidamus, for marrying a little 
Wife; For (faid they) e will bring us 4 
Race of Kinglets; inſtead of Kings. 

W hilit Agic, the cider Brother, reigned, Alci- 
biades (being then an Exile from Athens) came 
from Sicily to Sparta; nor had he flaid long 
there; before his Familiarity with Timæa the 
Queen grew ſuſpected, inſomuch that Agi re- 
fuſed to own a Child of hers, which (he ſaid) 
was Alcibiades's, not his. Nor (if we may be- 
lieve Duri the Hiſtorian) was Timæa much 
concerned at it; * felt forward enough 
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to whiſper among her Servants, that the In- 
fant's true Name was Alc:ibiades, not Leotychi- 
des. Mean while it was believed, that the 
Amour he had with her, was not the effect of 
his Love but his Ambi (ion, that he might have 
Spartan Kings of his Poſterity. This Affair 
being grown publik, it was time for Alc:brades 
to withdraw himſelf : But the Child Leo- 
tychides had not the Honours due to a Legi- 
mitate Prince paid him, nor was he ever own'd 
by Agic, till by his Prayers and Tears he pre- 
vail'd with him to declare him his Son before 
Witneſſes upon his Death-Bed. But this could 
not fix him in the Throne of Ag; after whoſe 
Death, Ly/anaer, the great Lacedæmonian Cap- 
tain, who had lately conquered the Athenians 
ina Sea- fight, and was of great Power in Sparta, 
did promote Ageſilaus to the Kingdom, urg- 
ing Leotychidess Baſtardy, as a Bar to his Pre- 


tenſions. Many of the Citizens ſoon betook 


themſelves to Age/i/aus his Party, being thereto 
induced by the Opinion they had of his Gal- 
lantry, of which they themſelves had been 
Spectators, in the time that he had been bred 
up among them. Yet was not his way fo 
{mooth as to be free from Rubs : One he met 
with very conſiderable from a Fortune-Teller 
named Diopithes, who was of great Eſteem 
among them for his Skill in Divination ; he 
alledged, That it was unlawful to make a Lame 


Man King of Læcedæmon, citing to that purpoſe 


the following Oracle : 


Great 


( 
/ 
1 
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Great is thy Empire, Sparta, yet beware 

Leſt thy Strength bend under an halting Heir; 

Then Ills untry'd ſhall thy old 7” woman, Texy 

And War's deſtructiue Rage thro thy whole 
Country reign. 


But Lyſander was not wanting of an Evaſion, 
alledging, that if the Spartans made any Con- 
ſcience of the Oracle, they muſt have a care 
of Laatychides; for it was not the limping. 
Foot of a King that the Gods were offen- 
ded at, but the baſtardizing of the Herculean 
Family, into whoſe Rights if a ſpurious Iſſue 
were admitted, it would make the Kingdom to 
halt indeed. Ageſilaus likewiſe alledg'd, That 
the Baſtardy of Leotychides was witneſſed to by 
Neptune, who threw Agzsout of Bed from his 
Wife by a violent Earthquake, after whichtime 
he did not cohabit with her, yet Leotychides 
was born above ten Months after it. Ageſi- 
laus was upon theſe Allegationsdeclared King, 
and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the private Eſtate 
of Agis, as well as his Throne, Leotychides be- 
ing wholly rejected as a Baſtard. Which being 
done, he caſt his Eye on the Kindred of Agi 
by the Mother's fide, whom he conſidered as 
Perſons of good Worth and Virtue, but ve 

poor: He gave them half his Brother's Eſtate, 
and by this popular Act gained the good will, 
not of them only, but of the Spartans in gene- 
ral, and ſtifled that Envy that was proving 

| nl 
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againſt him upon the Account of his Succeſs. 
But whereas Xenophon ſaith of him, That by 
complying with, and as it were being ruled 
by his Country, he grew into ſo great Power 
with them, that he could do what he pleaſed. 
This was by the Power he got with the Ephor i 
and Senate: Theſe were of great Authority in 
the State; the former were Officers annually 
choſen ; the Senators held their Pla-es during 
Life; both inſtituted as Bridles to reſtrain the 
Licentioufneſs of the Kings, as it is already 
more fully diſcourſed in the Life of Lycurgas. 
Hence it was that there was alway a Feud and 
Contention between them and the Kings. But 
Ageſilanstook another Courſe; inſtead of con- 
tending with them, he courted them: Healway 
acted by their Advice, was alway ready to go, 
nay almoſt run, when they called him: If he 
were upon his Throne hearing of Cauſes, and 
the Ephori came in, he aroſe to them; when- 
ever any Man was elected into the Senate, he 
did alway preſent him with a Gown and an Ox. 
Thus, whilſt he craftily made ſhew of Reve- 
rence to them, and a Deference to their Power, 
he ſecretly advanced his own, and enlarged the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, by ſeveral Liber- 
ties which their Friendſhip to his Perſon did 
him, or at leaſt did wink at. Toother 
Citizens he ſo behaved himſelf, as to be leſs 
blameable in his Enmities than in his Friend- 
hips For towards his Enemy he behaved him- 
ſelt generouſly, ſcorning to take any unjuſt 
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Advantage againſt him ; but to his Friends he 
was partial, even in things manifeſtly unjuſt. 
If an Enemy had done any thing Praiſe-wor- 
thy, he ſcorned to retract any thing from his 
due Praiſes; but his Friends he knew not how 
to reprove when they did ill, nay, he would 
eagerly join with them, and aſſiſt them in their 
Outrages: He thought all Offices of Friend- 
ſhip commendable, let the Matter wherein they 
were employed be what it will. Again, when 
any of his Adverſaries was overtaken ina Fault, 
he would pity them, and be ſoon entreatedto 
Pardon them, and ſhew them Kindneſs, by 
which means he allu ed the Hearts of all Men: 
Inſomuch that his Popularity grew at laſt ſu- 
ſpected by the Ephori, who tined him as a Mo- 
nopolizer of the Citizens, who ought tobe the 
Common Goods of the Republick. For as it 
is the Opinion of Philoſophers, that if you 
take away Strife and Oppoſition out of the 
Univerſe, all the Heavenly Bodies will ſtand 
ſtill, Generation and Motion will ceaſe, by rea- 
ſon of the mutual Conſent and Agreement of 
all things. So the Spartan Legiſlator did ſeem 
to have mingled Ambition and Emulation 
among the Ingredients of his Commonwealth, 
as the Incentives of Virtue, as thinking that 
mutual Compliance, in winking at one another, 
in Caſes that deſerved Rebuke, was but a falſe 
{fort of Concord, no way uſeful to the Publick, 
but rather a Corruption of it. This ſome Men 
think Homer to have had an Eye to, whenhe 
| B 4 intro- 
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introduceth Agamemnon well pleaſed with the 


: 


rs of Ulyſſes and Achilles, and with the hard 
ords that paſſed between them ; which he 
would never have done, unleſs he had thought 
that Diſſentions and Factions of great Men had 
been of uſe to the State. Yet this Maxim 
is not ſimply to be granted him without 
Reſtriction, for if the Heats grow too great, 
| are very dangerous to Cities, and of 
moiſt pernicious Conſequence. 
When Ageſilaus was newly entered upon the 
Government, there came News from Aſia, that 
the Per ſian King was making great Naval Pre- 
parations, reſolving with an high Hand to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Spartans of their Maritime Great- 
neſs. Ly/ander was glad of this opportunity 
of ſuccouring his Friends in A/a, whom he 
had there-left Governors and Lords of Cities, 
who for their Male-adminiſtration and Tyran- 
nical Behaviour, had been depoſed, and many 
of them put to death: He therefore perſuaded 
| Ageſilaus to undertake the Expedition, and by 
tranſlating the War from Greece into Per ſia, 
prevent the Deſigns of the Barbarian. He al- 
to wrote to his Friends in Aj, that by a ſo- 
lemn Embaſſv they ſhould demand Meſilaus 
for their Captain. Ageſilaus thereupon coming 
into the publick Aiſembly, offered his Service, 
upon condition that he might have Thirty 


Eminent Spartans for Captains and Counſel- 
lors; that he might alſo have 200 of the new- 
JyEnfranchized Helots, and of other Allies to 
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the number of 6000. Ly/ander's Authority and 
Aſſiſtance ſoon obtained his Requeſt, ſo that 
he was ſent away with the thirty Spartans, of 
which Ly/ander was the Chief, not only in 
Power and Reputation, but alſo in Friend- 
ſhip with Age/lans, who eſteemed his pro- 
curing him this Charge a greater Obligation, 
than that of preferring him to the Kingdom. 
W hilſt the army was drawing to the Ren- 
dezvous at Geraſtus, Ageſilaus went with ſome 
of his Friends to Aulis, where in a Dream he 
ſaw a Man approach him, and ſpeak to him 
after this manner: O King of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, you cannot but know that (before your ſelf) 
tbere hath been but one general Captain of the 
Greeks, viz. Agamemnon ; now ſince you ſuc- 
ceed him in the ſame Office and Command of the 
[ame Men, ſiuce you War againſt the ſame Ene- 
mies, and begin your Expedition from the ſame 
Place, you ought alſo to offer ſuch a Sacrifice, 
as he offered before he weigbed Anchor. 
Ageſilaus ſoon remembred that the Sacri- 
fice which Agamemnon offered was his own 
Daughter, he being ſo directed by the Ora- 
cle. Yet was he nct at all diſturbed at it, 
but as ſoon as he aroſe, he telleth his Dream 
to his Friends,. adding withal, that he would 
tos 571 ape Goddeſs with ſu:h Sacrifices as 
would be acceptable to her a Goddeſs, and not 
imitate the rude Barbarity of that General. He 
therefore ordered an Hind tobe crowned with 
Chaplets, and delivered to his own Southſayer, 
not 
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not to him whom the Beot:ans did of courſe 
delegate to that Office. When the Bæotian Go- 
vernors underſtood it, they were very much 
moved, and ſent Officers to Ageſilaus, to forbid 
his — contrary to the Laws of the 
Country. Theſe having deliver'd their Meſ- 
ſage to him, immediately went to the Altar, and 
threw down the Quarters of the Hind that lay 
upon it. Ageſilaus took this very ill, and 
without farther Sacrifice immediately hoiſed 
Sail, being highly diſpleaſed with the Bæotians, 
and much diſcouraged in his Mind at the bad 
Omen, boading to himſelf an unſucceſsful V oy- 
age, and a bad iſſue of the whole Expedition. 

When he came to Epheſus, he found the 
Power and Intereſt of Ly/ander grow to an 
intolerable height; all Applications were 
made to him, great Crowds of Suitors al- 
wp attended at his Door, all Men following 
and worſhipping of him at ſo high a rate, as if 
nothing but the Name of Emperor were lefc 
to Ageſilaus, the whole Power of it being de- 
volved upon Lyſander. None of all the Com- 
manders that had been ſent into Aſia, was ei- 
ther ſo powerful or ſo formidable as he; no 
one had rewarded his Friends better, or had 
been more ſevere againſt his Enemies. Which 
things having been lately done, made the great- 
er Impreſſion in Mens Minds, eſpecially ſince 
they obſerved the deboniar and popular Behavi- 
our of Ace ſilaus, whereas that of Lyſander was 
high and rigid. He took Men up thort, and 


by 
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by that fierceneſs of Carriage ſo ſubd ed the 
Spirits of Men, that they wholly ſubn cced to 
him, giving little regard to Ageſilaus. This 
was firſt ſtomached by the other Captains, 
who with Indignation reſented it, that they 
ſhould rather ſeem the Officers of Han- 

der, than the Counſellors of Ageſilau s. 
At lengih Ageſilaus himſelf, though no en- 
vious Man in his Nature, nor apt to be troubled 
at the Honours redounding upon other Men, 
yet being highly jealous of his own Glory, be- 
gan to apprehend that Ly/ander's Greatneſs 
would ſoon eclipſe his, and carry away from 
him the Reputation of whatever great Action 
ſhould happen. He therefore went this way 
to work : Hefirſt oppoſed himin all his Coun- 
ſels; whatever Lyſauder adviſed, was rejected, 
and other Propofals followed. Then whoever 
made any Addreſs to him, if he found him a 
Retainer to Lyſander, certainly loſt his Suit. 

Whoever was proſecuted by him in Judicia 
Matters was ſure to get off with Victory, — 
whoever was viſibly favoured by him, was uſed 
with all Severity and Rigour "Theſe things be- 
ing not done by Chance, but conſtantly and 
on ſet purpoſe, Lyſander was ſoon ſenſible of 
them, and {tuck not to tell his Friends, That 
they ſuffered for his ſake, bidding them apply 
themſelves tothe King, and ſuch as were more 
werful with him than he was. Which fay- 
ings of his, when they ſcemed to e deſi ned 
purpoſely to procure Envy to Axon, he 
uck 


12 


ſtuck not to affront Lyſander at a higher rate, 
impoſing upon him the Office of dividing the 
Fleſh among the Soldiers, and would in publick 
Companies ſpeak ſcornfully of him, bidding 
them to go and pay their Obſervances to his 
Sattler. LZy/ander no longer able to brook 
theſe Indignities, complained at laſt to Ageſilaus 
himſelf, _ him, that he knew very well 
how to oppreſs his Friends. To which Age/- 
laus anſwer'd, I know who they be that pretend 
to more Power than my ſelf. That, reply'd Ly- 
ſander, is rather ſaid by you, than done by me ; 1 
deſire only this Favour of you, that you will aſſign 
me ſome Office and Place, in which I may ſerve 
without incurring your Diſpleaſare. 

Upon this Ageſilaus ſent him to the Helle- 
dont on an Embaſly, whence he procured Mi- 
thridates, a Perſian of the Province of Pharna- 
bazus, to come to the Aſſiſtance of the Greeks 
with 200 Horſe, and a great Supply of Mo- 
ny. Vet did not his Stomach ſo come down, 
but he fell to forming a Deſign, of wreſting 
the Kingdom out of the Hands of the two 
Families which then enjoy'd it, and making it 
wholly elective; and it is thought that he would 
have made a great Commotion in Sparta, if 
he had not died in the Beotian War. Thus 
ambitious Spirits are apt to grow troubleſom in 
a Common- wealth, and when they tranſgreſs 
their Bounds, do more harm than good. Of 
this, this Quarrel between two ſuch great Men 
is an Example: For though Ly/ander”'s Pride 
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was unſufferable, and his ambitious Projects 
very inconvenient to Ageſilaus's Affairs, yet 
might the King have found out many ways 
of taming him, leſs reproachful to a Man 
of his Quality, and ambitious Deſigns. In- 
deed in my Opinion they were both equal- 
ly guilty, both blinded with the ſame Paſ- 

on, ſo as one not to know the Power of 
his Prince, the other not to bear with 
the Imperfections of his Friend. 

Tiſaphernes being a: firſt afraid of Ageſilaus, 
ſoon treated with him about ſetting the Cræcian 
Cities at liberty, which was agreed on. But 
ſoon after finding a ſuthcientForce drawn toge- 
ther, he reſolved upon War, for which Age/i- 
lau was not ſorry. For the Expectation of 
this Expediticn was great, and he did not 
think it for his Honour, that Xenophon with 
10000 Men ſhould march through the Heart 
of Ala to the Sea, beating the Perſian Forces 
when an 1 how he pleaſed, and that Age ſilaus, 
in the Head of a Spartan Army, (who then 
commanded both at Sea and Land) ſhould 
raiſe no Monument of his Fame by any great 
Action. Therefore tobe even with Tz/apher- 
nes, herevengeth his Perjury by a Stratagem. 
He pretends to marchintoCarza,whither when 
he had drawn T7z/2phernes and his Army, he 
ſuddenly turneth back, and falleth upon Phry- 
gia, taking many of their Cities, and carry- 
ing away great Booty. Upon this occaſion 
telling his Friends. that to breakſolemnLeagues 

| and 
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and betray their Faith; was a downright Con, 


tempt of the Gods; but the Circumvention 


of an Enemy in War, was not only juſt 
but honourable, very pleaſant as well as ad- 
vantageous. 

Being weak in Horſe, and withal terrify'd 
by ſome ill Omen in the Sacrifices, (vzz. 
a Calf's Liver wanted that little Lobe which 
the Southſayers call the Head) he retired to 
Epheſis, and there raiſed them. He obliged 
the rich Men, that were not minded to ſerve 
in Perſon, to find Horſemen armed and mount- 
ed; which being performed, Ageſilaus his Ar- 
my was ſoon changed, from ſhabby Foot into 
many gallant Regiments of Horſe: For thoſe 
that were not good at Figiting themſelves, 
hired ſuch as were more martial in their Incli- 
nations, and ſuch as loved not Horte-ſervice, 
fubſtituted in their Rooms ſuch as did. He 
profeſſed in this to imitate the laudable Ex- 
ample of Agamemnon, who took the Preſent 
of an excellent Mare, to diimits a rich Cow- 
ard from the Army. 

When by Ageſilaus his Order, the Priſoners 
he had taken in Phrygia were expoſed to ſale, 
they were firſt {tripped of their Garments, and 
then ſold naked. The Cloaths found many 
Cuſtomers to buy them, but the Bodies being 
by the Eaſe they had alway lived in, render'd 
white and tender-skinned, were derided and 
fcornedas unſerviceable. Ageſilaus, who ſtood 
by at the Auction, told his Græcians, Theſe are 

the 
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the Men againſt whom ye fight, and thoſe 
are the Things for which ye fight. 

The Seaſon of the Year being come, he 
boldly gave out, that he would invade Lydia; 
which Plain-dealing of his was miſtaken for a 
Stratagem by Tiſaphernes, who by not believ- 
ing Ageſilaus, having been already deceiv'd 
by him, over-reach'd himſelf, He expected 
that he ſhould have made choice of Carza, as 
a rough Country, not fit for Horſe, in which 
he deemed Ageſilaus to be weak, and directed 
his own. Marches agg a But when he 
found him to be as good as his word, and to 
have entred into the Country of Sardzs, he 
made great Haſte after him, and by great 
Marches of his Horſe, overtaking the looſe 
Stragglers who were pillaging the Country, 
he cut them off. Age/ilarrs mean while con- 
ſidering that the Horie h:d out- rid the Foot, 
but that he himſelf had the whole Body of his 
own Army entire, made haſte to engage them. 
He mingled his light-armed Foot, that wore 
Leather Shields, wich the Horſe, commanding 
them to begin the Battel, whilit Ee brought 
up the heavier- armed Men in the Rear. The 
Succeſs was anſwerable to the Deſign; the 
Barbarians were put to the Rout, the Cr æci- 
ans purſued hard, took their Camp, and put 
many of them to the Sword. The conſe- 
quence of this Victory was very great; for 
they had not only the liberty of Foraging the 
Perſian Country, and plundering at pleaſure, 

but 
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but alſo ſaw 1 pay dearly for all the 
Cruelty he had ſhewed the Greeks, to whom 
he was a profeſſed Enemy. For the King of 
Perſia ſoon ſent Tithrauſtes, who took off his 
Head, and preſently dealt with Ageſilaus about 
his return into Greece, ſending to him Ambaſ- 
ſadors to that purpote, with Commiſſion to 
offer him great Sums of Mony. Age/ilans's 
Anſwer was, That the makimg of Peace belong- 
ed to the Lacedemonians, not to him; as for 
Wealth, he had rather ſee it in his Soldiers 
Hands than his own; that the Grec:ans thought 
it not honourable to enrich themſelves with 
the Bribes of their Enemies, but with their 
Spoils only. Yet, that he might gratifie Ti- 
thrauſtes tor the Juſtice he had done upon T :/a- 
phernes, the avowed Enemy of the Greeks, he 
removed his Quarters into Phrygia, accepting 
of Thirty Talents towards the Charge of it. 
Whilſt he was upon his March, he received a 
Patent from the Council of Sparta, which did 
conſtitute him Admiral as well as General. 
This Honour was never done to any but Age//- 
laut, who being undoubtedly the far greateſt 
Man of his Time, (as Theopompus witneſſeth) 
gloried more 1n his Virtue, than in his Autho- 
rity and Power. Yet he committed a great O- 
verſight, in preferring Piſander to the Com- 
mand of the Navy, when there were many at 
Hand both older and wiſer, and moreexperi- 


enced Captains; in this not ſo much conſult- 


ing the publick Good, as the Gratification re 
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his Kindred, and eſpecially his Wife, whoſe 


Brother Piſander was. 

Having removed his Camp into Pharnaba- 
21s Province, he not only met with great plen- 
ty of Proviſions. but alſo raiſed great Sums of 
Mony, and marching on to the Bounds of 
Paphlagonia, he ſoon drew Cotys, the King of 
it, into a League, to which he of his own ac- 
cord inclined, out of the Eſteem he had of 
Ageſilaus his Honour and Virtue. Spithridates, 
as ſoon as he fell off from Pharnabazus, did 
conſtantly attend Ageſilaus in the Camp whi- 
therſoever he went. This Spzthri/ates had a 
handſome Boy to his Son, of whom Ageſilaus 
was enamoured, alſo a very beautiful ä — 
ter, that was marriageable. Her Ageſilaus 
matched to Cotyc, and taking of him 1000 
Horſe, with 2000 light-armed Foot, he re- 
turned into PHrygia, and there pillaged the 
Country of Pharnaba gur, who durſt not ſtand 
him in the Field, nor yet truſt to hi Garriſons, 
but getting his Jewels and rich Commodities 
together, flitted up and down with a flying 
Army, 'till Sit hridates being joyned with E- 
4 7 + ug the $92rtan, beat him out of all his 

olds, and they poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
Spoil. Here Erippidas being too ſevere an 

nquirer into the Plunder wherewith the Bar- 
barian Soldiers had enriched themſelves, and 
forcing them to deliver it up with oo much 
ſtrictneſs, ſo diſobliged S>:#hridates, that he 
changed fides again, and went off wich the 


Paphla- 
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Paphlagonians to Sardis. This was no ſmall 
Diſplcaſure to Ageſilaus, not only that he had 
loſt the Fiiendſhip of a valiant Commander, 
and with him a conſiderable part of his Army, 
but chiefly that he did it with the Diſrepute of 
a ſordid Covetouſneſs, of which he always 
took care to clear both himſelf and his Coun- 
try. Beſides theſe publick Cauſes, he had a 
private one, vig. the exceſſive Love of his Son, 
which touched him to the quick, yet did he 
ſo much endeavour to maſter, and eſpecially in 
preſence of the Boy, to ſuppreſs all appearance 
of it, that when Megabates (for that was his 
Name) did addreſs himſelf to him to ſalute and 
kiſs, he declined it. At which when the young 
Man bluſhed and drew back, and afterward ſa- 
luted him at a more reſerved diſtance, Age/ilans 
ſoon repenting his Coyneſs, and changing his 
Mind, pretended to wonder why he did not ſa- 
lute him with the like Familiarity as formerly. 
His Friends about himanſwered, Tow are in the 
fault, who durſt not ſtand the Kiſs of a prett 
Boy, but fearfully avoided it, and now ſhould 
he come within reach of a Kiſs, you would not 
have the courage to receive it. Upon this Age- 
filaus pauſed a while, and at length anſwered, 
Ton need not encourage him to a repetition of that 
Kinaneſs; I had rather be Maſter of my ſelf in 
the refuſal of that Kiſs, than ſee allthings that 
arenow before mine Eye turned into Gold. Thus 
he demeaned himſelf to Megabates when pre- 
ſent, but he had ſo great a paſlion for him r 
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his abſence, that I queſtion whether if the 


Boy had returned again, all the Virtue he 


had would have oblized him to ſuch ano- 
ther Refuſal. 
After that, Pharnabazus ſought an opportu- 
nity of conferring with Ageſilaus, which Apollo- 
hanes of Cyzicum, the common Hoſt of them 
oth, procured for him. Ageſilaus coming 
firſt to the appointed Place, lay down upon 
the Graſs under a Tree, lying therein expeRa- 
tion of Pharnabazus, Who bringing with him 
ſoft Skins and wrought Carpets to lie down 
upon, when he ſaw Ageſilaus's Poſture; grew 
aſhamed of his own Proviſions, made no uſe 
of them, bu: laid himielf down upon the 
Graſs alſo, though he had a tine delicate rich- 
ly-dyed Coat on, which was like tolofe much 
of its Beauty by the Action. Pharnabagus had 
matter enough of Complaint againſt Age/lans, 
and therefore after the mutual Civilities were 
over, he put him in mind of the great Services 
he had done the Lac:4emonians inthe Attich 


War, of wi: h lie thought it an ill Recom- 


pence, to have his Country thus harraſſed and 


{poiled by thoſe len who had been ſo obli- 


ged to him. Ihe Spartans that were about 
Azeſilaushung don their Heads, as aſhamed 
of the Wrong they had done totheir good Al- 
ley. But the King briskly anſwer'd, Ve, O 
Pharnabazus, when we were in Amity with your 
Maſter the Perſian, did behave our ſelves like 
Friends, note when he hath given us occaſion of 

2 7 Mer, 
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War, we behave our ſelves as Enemies. As for 
you, whoſe kind Offices we are ready to ac noc 
ledge, we look upon you as his Servant; we are 
fam to dotheſe Outrages 1 you, not intending 
the harm to you, but to him whom we wound 
through your ſides. But when-ever you will chufe 
rather to be a Friend to the Græcians, than a 
Slave of the King of Perſia, you may then reckon 
this Army and Navy to be all at your Command, 
to defend both you and your Country, together 
with your Liberties, without which there is 
nothing honourable, or indeed deſirable among 
Men. Upon this Pharnabazus diſcovered his 
Mind, and anſwered, If the King ſendeth a- 
not her Governor in my room, I will certainly 
come over to you, but as long as he tek me 


with the Government, I ſhall be Juſt to him, 


and not fail to do my utmoſt Endeavours in 
oppoſing you. Ageſilaus was taken with the 
Anſwer, and ſhook Hands with him, and (ri- 
ſing) faid, How much rather had I have 6 
gallant a Man #5 riend than mine Enemy. 

 Pharnabazus being gone off, his Son, ſtay- 
ing behind, ran up to Age///aus, and ſmilingly 
ſaid, Ageſilaus, I make you my Gueſt ; and there- 
upon preſented him with a Javelin which he 
had in his hand. Ageſilaus received it, and be- 
ing much taken with the good Mien and Gal- 
lantry of the Vouth, looked about to ſce i! 
there were any thing in his Train fit to offer 
him in Return; and obſerving the Horſe of 
Aaæus, his Secretary, to have very fine Trap- 
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pings on, he took them off, and beſtowed them 
upon the young Gentleman; nor did his Kind- 
neſs reſt there, but he was ever after mindful 
of him, inſomuch that when he was driven 
out of his Country by the Injury of his Bre- 
thren, and lived an Exile in Pe/oponneſis, he 
took great care of his Maintenance, and not 
only ſo, but alſo condeſcended to aſſiſt him in 
his Amours: For he being in Love with a 
Youth of Athenian Birth, which was bred up 
to his Exerciſes, in order to playing of the 
Prize in the O/ympick Games, and this Y outh 
being, by reaſon of his great Bulk, and ſowr 
Looks, in ſome danger of not being admitted 
into the Liſt, the Per/zan betook himſelf to A 
geſilaus, and made uſe of his Friendſhip. Age- 
ſilaus readily aſſiſted him, and took great pains 
in effecting his Deſires. He was in all other 
things a Man of great and exact Juſtice, but 
when the Caſe concerned a Friend, to be ſtrait- 
laced in point of Juſtice, (he faid) was only a 
colourable pretence of denying him. There is 
an Epiſtle written to Idrieus, Prince of Caria, 
that 15 aſcribed to Ageſilaus; it 1s this: If Ni- 
cias be innocent, abſulue him; if be be nocent, 
abſolve him upon my account; ho:v2ver be ſareto 
ab ſolue him. And indeed this is the true Cha- 
rater of Ageſſlaus, as to his Deportment to- 
wards his Friends. Yet wasnot his Rule with- 
out exception; for ſometimes he conſidered 
theneceſlity of his Aﬀairs more than his Friend, 
of which he once gave a great Example, when 
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upon a ſudden and diſorderly Remove of his 
amp, he was forced to leave a fick Friend 
behind him; who when he called loud af- 
ter him, and implored his Help, Age/ilaus 
turned his Back, and ſaid, I hat an hard 
thing is it to be merciful and wiſe too? 
This Story is deliver'd by Hyeronvmus. 
Another Year of the War being ſpent, 
Azefilans his Fame ſtill increaſe ', inſomuch 
that the Per ſan ay received daily Infor- 
mations concerning his ny Virtues, and 
the great Eſteem the Worid had of his Con- 
tinency, his Candor and Moderation. When 


he made any Journey with: his private Train, 


he would ufually take up his Lodging in a 
Temple, and there make the Gods Witneſ⸗ 
ſes of his moſt private Actions, which others 
would ſcarce permit Men to be acquainted 
with. In fo great an Army, you ſhould 
ſcarce find a common Soldier lye on a cour- 
ſer Mattreſs, or fare more hardly than Age- 
filaus; he was ſo inured to the varieties of 
Heat and Cold, that both ſeemed natural 
to him. The Greeks that inhabited Aſia, 
were much paſted to ſee the great Dons of 
Perſia, with all the Pride, Cruelty and Lux- 
ury, in which they lived, to vail Bonnet to 
a Man in a poor Thread-bare Cloak, and 
to be govern'd by a Word or Nod, or a 
Lacenick Sentence out of his Mouth. Ir put 
them in mind of that Verſe in Timotheus. 


Mars 
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Mars is the Tyrant, Græcia fears not Gold. 


Many Parts of Aſa now revolting from the 
Perſian, Ageſilaus took order with ſeveral of 
the Cities, and compoſed the Differences of 
divers of the Republicks without Bloodſhed, 
or Baniihment of any of their Members. 
By theſe means having render'd himſelf e- 
very where popular, he reſolved to quit the 
Sea- ſide, and to march further up into the 
Country, and to attack the King of Per ſia 
himſelf in Suſa and Ecbatane; not willing 
to let that Monarch fit idle in his Chair, 
whilſt he made War by his Lieutenants, and 
by his Mony corrupted the Demigogues of 
Greece. But theſe great Thoughts were in- 
terrupted by unhappy News from Sparta; E- 
picydidas is from thence ſent to remand him 
home, to aſſiſt his own Country, which was 
then involved in a great War. 


Greece to her ſelf doth a Barbarian grow, 
When others cou'd not, doth her ſelf 6erthrow. 


What better can we ſay of thoſe Civil Wars, 
and inteſtine Broils, which did deſtroy the 
Fortune of Greece, and call her back from 
her full Career of Victory over the Barbari- 
ans, only to ſheath her Sword into her own 
Bowels? For I do by no means aſſent to De- 


maratus of Corinth, who ſaid, That theſe 
C 4 Grecians 
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Grecians «-re deprived of a great Satisfatti- 
on, that d. not live to fee Alexander fit in 
the Throne Darius. That Sight ſhould rather 
have drawn 'i cars from them, when they conſi- 
dered, that they had left that Glory to A. 
lexander and the Macedonians, whilſt they 
ſpent all their own great Commanders, in play- 
ing them upon each other in the Fields of 
Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth and Arcadia. 
Nothing was greater or braver than the Be- 
haviour of Ageſilaus on this occaſion, nor can 
a nobler Inſtance be found in Story, of a ready 
Obedience and juſt Deference to the Orders 
of the Senate. Annibal, though in a bad 
condition himſelf, and almoſt driven out of 
Ttaly,yet ſtormed and raged when he was called 
home to ſerve his Country. Alexander made a 
Jeſt of the Battel between Ag:s and Antipater, 
the Succeſs of which required his looking back 
into his own Country, laughing an!] ſaying, 
That <hilſt we are fighting Darius in Aſia, 24 
ſeems there is a Battel of Mice in Arcadia. 
wes ; hs aria, mean while, inthe great Juſtice 
and Modeſty of Aceſlaus, and in the Deference 
he paid to the Laws of his Country; whoim- 
mediately upon receipt of his Orders, (though 
in the midſt of his good Fortune, and in full 
hope of ſo great and glorious Succeſs) left his 
Work unfiniſhed, and inſtantly departed, leav- 
ing his Friends in Aſia very forrowful for the 
loſs of him. Which great Kindneſs and Fide- 
lity of his, that had obliged ſo many to himin 


Aſia, 
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Aſia, did ſufficiently confute the Saying of De- 
maratus, the Son of Pheux, That the Lace- 
demonians excelled iu their publickTranſattions 
and juſt maintaining of Leagues, but the Athe- 
nians were better obſervers of private Friend- 
ſhip: For approving himſelf an excellent King 
and General, he likewiſe ſhew'd himſelf to be a de- 
firable Friend, and agreeable Acquaintance. 
The Coin of Pera was ſtamped with the 
Picture of an Archer; Ageſilaus faid, That 
1000 Perſian, Archers had driven him out of 
Aſia; meaning the Mony that was laid out in 
Bribing the Demagogues, and the Orators 
in Thebes and Athens, whereby thoſe two Re- 
publicks were incited to a War with Sparta. 
Having paſſed the Helleſpont, he march'd 
by Land through Thrace, not begging or en- 
treating a Paſſage any where, only he ſent his 
Envoys to them, to demand whether they 
would have him pzſs as a Friend or as an Ene- 
my. All the reſt received him as a Friend, 
and uſed him with all Civility : But the Trat- 
lians (of whom Xerxes is ſaid to have bought 
his Paſſage) demanded a Price of him, v:z. 
100 Talents of Silver, and 100 Women. Age- 
ſilaus in ſcorn asked, Mh they were not ready to 
receive them? He marched on, an meeting 
with Oppoſition from the Tralliaus, fought 
them, and flew great numbers of them. He 
ſent the like Embally to the King of Macedo- 
nia, who reply'd, He would take time to de- 
liberate: Ih then let him deliberate, ſaid Age- 
. ſelaus, 
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flans, wwe will go forward in the mean time. The 
Macedonian being ſurprized and daunted at the 
Reſolution of the Spartan King, fairly ſent him 
a Complement, and let him paſs. When he 
came into Theſſuly, he waſted the Country, 
becauſe they were in League with the Enemy. 
To Lariſſa, the chief City of Theſſuly, he ſent 
Xenocles and Scythe to treat of a Peace, whom 
when the Lariſſæans hai laid hold of, and put 
into Cuſtody, the Army was enraged, and ad- 
viſed the Siege of the Town; but the King 
anſwered, That be valued either of thoſe Men 
at more than the whole Conntry of Theſſaly. 
He therefore made Terms with them, and re- 
ceived his Men again upon Compoſition. Nor 
need we wonder at that Saying of Ageſilaus, at a 
time when he had News brought him from 
Sparta, of ſeveral great Captains {lain ina Bat- 
tel near Coriuth, in which though the Slaugh- 
ter fell upon other Grecazs, the Lacedæmo- 
ing obtaining a great Victory with ſmallloſs, 
yet Ageſilamæ did not appear at all ſatisfy'd in it; 
contrartly with a great Sigh he cried out, O 
Greece, h1< many gallant Men haſt thou deſtroy- 
ed, which if they had been preſerved to ſo good 
an tfe,nicht have conquered allPeriial Yet when 
the Phar/zlia;rs grew troubleſom to him, by 
preſſing upon his Army, and incommoding his 
Paſſage, he dre, out 500 Horſe, and in Perſon 
fought and routed them, ſetting up a Trophy 
at Narthacium. He valued himfelf much upon 
that Victory, that with fo fmall a — 
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of his own training, he had vanquiſhed an 
Army of Men, that thought themſelves the 
beſt Horſemen of Greece. 

Here Diphridas, the Ephore, met him, and 
deliver'd his Meſſage from Sparta, which or- 
der'd him immediately to make an Inroad into 
Beotia; which though he thought fitter to have 
been done at another time, and wi:h greater 
Force, yet he obey'd the Magiſtrates. He there- 
upon told his Soldiers, that the day was come, 
in which they were to entet upon that Employ- 
ment for the performance of which they were 
brought out of Aſa. He ſent for two Cohorts 
of the Army near Corinth to his Aſliſtance. The 
Lacedemonians at home, in Honour to him, 
made Proclamation for Voluntiers that would 
ſerve under the King, to come in and be liſted. 
Finding all the young Men in the City ready to 
offer themſelves, they choſe 50 of the ableſt, 
and ſent them. | 

Ageſilaus having gain'd the Thermopyle, and 
paſſed quietly through Phoczs,as ſoonas he had 
entred Bæotia, and pitch'd his Tents near Chæ- 
ronea, at once met with an Fclipſe of the Sun 
and with ill News from the Navy, P:/ander; 
the ora Admiral, being beaten and lain at 
Cnidos, by Pharuaba us and Conon. Fic was 
much moved at it, both upon his own and the 
publick account. Vet leſt his Army, being 
now near engaging, ſhould meet with any 
Diſcouragement, he ordered the Meſſengers ta 
give out that the Spartans were the Conque- 

. rors, 
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rors, and he himſelf putting on his Crown, 
did ſolemnly ſacriſice, for the good News, and 

ſent Portions of the Sacritices to his Friends. 
When he came near to Coronea, and was 
within view of the Enemy, he drew up his Ar- 
my, and giving the left Wing to the Orchome- 
niaus, he himſelf led the right. The Thebans 
did make theright Wing of their Army, leav- 
ing the left to the A. gives. Xenophon, who 
was preſent, and fought on Ageſilaus's fide, re- 
rts it tobe the hardeſt fought Bartel that he 
ad ſeen. The beginning of it was not ſo, for 
the Thebans ſoon put the Orchomenzianstorout, 
as alſo did Age/tlavs the Argives. But both 
Partics having News of the Misfortune of their 
left Wings, they betook themſelves to their 
relief. Here Aze/lans might have been ſure 
of his Victory, had he conten: ed himſelf not 
to charge them in the Front. but in the Flank 
or Rear; but being too high in Mettle, and 
heated in the Fight, he would not ſtay the 
Opportunity, but fell on downright, thinking 
to bear them down before him. The Thebans 
were nut behind him in Courage, ſo that the 
Battel was fiercelycarriedon on both ſides, eſpe- 
cially near Ageſilaus s Perſon, whoſe new 
Guard of 50 Voluntiers ſtood him in great 
ſtead that Day, and ſaved his Life. They 
fought with great Valour, and interpoſed their 
Bodies frequently between him an! Danger, yet 
could they not ſo preſerve him, but that he re- 
cet ed many W ounds through his Armour with 
Lances 
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Lances and Swords, and was with much ado 
gotten off. They making a Ring about him, 
did guard him from the Enemy, with theSlaugh- 
ter of many, and loſt many of their own 
number. At length tinding it too hard a task 
to break the Front of the Theban Army, they 
opened their own Files, and let the Enemy 
march through them, (an Artifice which in the 
beginning they ſcorned ) obſerving in the mean 
time the poſture of the Enemy, who having paſ- 
ſed through, grew careleſs, as eſteeming them- 
ſelves paſt danger. Whereuponthey were im- 
mediately ſet upon by the Spartans, yet were 
they not then put to rout, but marched onto 
Helicon, vapouring, that they themſelves, as 
to their part of the Army, were not worſted. 
Ageſilaus, ſore wounded as he was, would not 
be born to his Tent, till he had been firſt carried 
about the Field, and had ſeen the dead Men 
of his Party carried off in their Armour. As 
many of his Enemies as had taken Sanctuary 
in the Temple, he diſmiſſed: For there ſtood 
hard by the Temple of Mzizerva the Itonian, 
and before it a Trophy erected by the Bæotiauc, 
for a Victory, which under the Conduct of 
one Spartoutheir General, they obtained over 
the Athenians, who were led that day by Tol. 
mides, and Tolmides himſelf {lain. 

Next Morning early Aze/ilaus, to make tri- 
al of the Theban Courage, whether they had 
any Mind to a ſecond Encounter, did command 


his Soldiersto put cn Garlands on their Heads, 
and 
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and play with their Flutes, and raiſe a Ti 12 
of 


before their Faces; but when they inſtea 
Fighting, ſent for leave to bury their Dead, he 

ave it them, and ſo contirmed to himſelf the 
Vidory. After this he went to De/phos, to the 
Pythian Games which were then celebra- 
ting, at which Feaſt he aſſiſted, and there 
ſolemnly offered the Tenth part of the Spoils 
he had brought from Aſia, which amounted 
to an hundred Talents. 

Being now returned to his own Country, 
the Spartans lov'dandadmir'd him when they 
obſerv*d his Diet and way of Living: For he(not 
according to the Cuſtom of other Generals) 
came home the fame Man that he went out, ha- 
ving not ſo learned the Faſhions of other Coun- 
tries, as to forget his own, much leſs to nau- 
ſeate or deſpiſe them, but he follow*d all the 
Spartan Cuſtoms, without changing either the 
manner of his Supping, or Bathing, or his 
Wife's Apparrel, as if he had never travelled o- 
ver the River Eurotac. The like he did by his 
Houthold Stuff, his Armour, nay, the very 
Gates of his Houſe were ſo old, that they might 
well be thought of Ariſtodemus's ſetting up. 
His Daughter's Chariot (called the Canathrum) 
was no richer than that of other People. Now 
this Canathrum, whether Chariot, or Chair, 
was made of Wood, in the ſhape of a Grin, 
or of the Tragelaphus, ſome Antick ſhape or 
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other, on which the Children and young Vir- 
gins were carried in Proceſlions. Xenophon 
hath not left us the Name of this Daughter of 
Ageſilius; and Dicæarchus is much concern'd 
becauſe we do not know the Name of Age/e- 
laus's Daughter, nor Epamzinondas's Mother. 
But in the Records of Laconia we find his 
Wife's Name to be Cleora, and his two 
Daughters to have been Apolia and Proly- 
ta; and you may even to this Day fee 4 

eſilaus's Spear kept in Sparta, nothing dif- 
ring from that of other Men. 

There wasa Vanity he obſerved among the 
Spartans, about keeping running Horſes for 
the Olympick Games, upon which he found 
they much valued themſelves. Aze/{larrs 
much deſpiſed it, as an Oſtentation more 
of Wealth than Virtuc, deeming the Victo- 

to be the Horſe's, not the Man's. He 
therefore to convince the Gracians of it, 
did put his Siſter Haiſca upon keeping a 
running Horſe for that publick Solemnity. 

To the wiſe Xenophon, his Friend, whom 
he much valued, he did propoſe the bring- 
ing of his Children to Sparta, to be there 
bred up in the ſtricteſt way of Diſcipline, and 
in the noble Art of Obeying and Governing. 

Lyſander being dead, and his Faction vet 
great and prevalent, which he upon his coming 
out of Aſia had raiſed againſt Ageſilaus, the 
King thought ic advifable to expoic both him 
and it, by ſhewing what manner of a Citizen 

he 
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he had been whilſt he lived. To that end, 
finding an Oration among his Writings, that 
was (compoſed by Cleon the Halicarnaſſean, 
but) intended to be ſpoken by Lyſander in a 
publick Aſſembly, to excite the People to In- 
nova:ionsand Changes in the Government, he 
reſolved to publiſhit, as an Evidence of Ly/an- 
der's ill Practices. But one of the Senators 
having the peruſal of it, and finding it ſtrongly 
written, adviſed himto have acare of digging 
up Ly/ander again, and rather bury that Ora- 
tion in the Grave with him. This Advice he 
wiſely hearkned to, and ever after forbore 
publickly to affront any of his Adverfaries, but 
took occaſions of picking out the Ringleaders, 
and ſending them away upon Foreign Services. 
He alſo found out ways of diſcovering the A- 
varice and the Injuſtice of —_ of them in 
their Employments; yet when they were by 
others brought into Oveflion, he made it his 
Bulineſs to bring them off, obliging them by 
that means, of Enemies to become his Friends, 

and ſo by degrees wore out the Faction. 
Azeſipolis, his Fellow-King, was under the 
Ditadvantage of being Born of an exil'd Father, 
and himſelf young, modeſt, and unactive, and 
meddled not much in Affairs. Ageſilaus took 
a courſe of growing upon him, and making 
him yet more tractable. According to the 
Cuſtom of Sparta, the Kings if they were in 
Town, always dined together. This was Age- 
ſitans's opportunity of dealing with Keen. 
whom 
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whom he found apt to amorous Intrigues as 
well as himſelf. He therefore alway diſcour- 
ſed himi about handſom Boys; egging him for- 
ward that way, and himſelf aſſiſting in it, ſo 
fir as to become the Confident of the Amour. 
Yet were theſe Amdurs innocent according 
to the Cuſtom of the Spartan Loves, which 
were alway accompanied with Virtue and 
Honour, and a noble Emulation; of which 

you may ſee more in Hycurgus's Lite. 
Having thus Eſtablithed his Power in the Ci- 
ty, he eaſily obtained that his half Brother Te- 
{eutias might be choſen Admital, and thereup- 
on making an Expedition againſt the Cor znthi- 
auc, he made himſelf Maſter of the long Walls 
by Land, through the Aſſiſtance of his Brother 
at Seca. Coming thus upon the Argives (who 
then held Corinth) in the midit of their I/{hmziart 
Games, he made them retire from their Sacrifi- 
ces, and leave all their feſtival Proviſions behind 
them. The exil'd Cormthians that were inthe 
IpartanArmy,defire him to keep up the Feaſt, 
and to appear Chief in the Celebration of it. 
This he refufed, but gave them leavetocarry 
on the Solemnity if they pleaſed, and he in the 
mean time {taid and guarded them. When 4- 
geſilans marched off, the Argzves returned to 
their Sports again, with this variety of For- 
tune, that ſome who were Victors before, be- 
came Victors a ſecond time, others loſt the 
Prizes which before they had gained. But Age- 
claus reproached "om rey of Cowardifez 
who 
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who having ſo great an Eſteem of the Iſhmian 
Games, an ſo much valuing themſelves upon 
the Victoric: there gotten, yet durſt not ad- 
venture to fight in defence of them. He him- 
{cif was of opinion, that ro keep a Mean 
in {uch things was beſt; he allowed of the 
Sports uſually permitted in his Country, and 
would not refuſe to be preſent at the Exerciſes 
either of the young Men, or of the Girls, be- 
ing alway ready to take his ſhare in them; but 
what many Men ſeemed to be highly taken 
with in theſe Games, he ſeemed not at all con- 
cer ned in. Callipides the Tragedian being emi- 
nent in that Faculty through all Greece, mect- 
ing this King, ſaluted him; of which when he 
found no notice taken, he contidently thruſt 
himſelf into his Train, expecting that Ageſſlaus 
would take ſome notice, and begin ſome diſ- 
courſe with him. When all that failed, he 
boldly accoſted him, and asked him, // herb. r 
he knew him not? I hat (ſaid the King) art lau 
Callipides the Scaramouchio? and ſo turned from 
him. Being invited once to hear a Man ling, 
v ho did admirably imitate the Ni, he 
reiuſed, and anſwered, That be Hud heard the 
Nightingale ber /eff. There was one Menecra- 
tesaPhylicianin Lacouia, who having been fa- 
med for great Succeis in great and deſperate 
Diſeaſes, was by way of lattery called Fapzter - 
He was ſo vain as to take it, and having occa- 
ſion to write a Letter to Ageſlaus, thus endor- 
ſed it: Menecnates Jupiler to King Ageſilans, 

greet- 
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greeting. The King returned Anſwer, Age/- 
lansto Menecrates, Health, and a ſound Mind. 
Whilit Ageſilaus was in the Corinthian Ter- 
ritories, beholding his Soldiers pillaging the 
Temple of Juno, the Theban Amballa:iors came 
to him to treat of Peace. He having a great 
Averſion for that City, and thinking it then 
ad vantagious to his Affairs publickly to flight 
them, did it ſufficiently, for he would not ſeem 
either to ſee them, or hear them ſpeak. But 
as if the expreſs Vengeance of God had ap- 
peared againſt this Inſolence, before they part- 
ed from him, he received News of the Over- 
throw of one of his Cohorts, by Iphicrates, 
with a greater Slaughter than he had received 
a long time; and that the more grievous, be- 
cauſe it was a choice Regiment of Lacedæmoni- 
ans well armed, but overthrown by a parcel of 
light-armed Mercenaries. Ageſilaus made all 
the haſte he could to their Reſcue, but found it 
toolate, the Buſineſs being over. He there- 
fore retired to unos Temple, and ſent for the 
Theban Ambailadors to give them Audience. 
They now reſolved to be even with him for the 
Affront he gave them, and without ſpeaking 
one word of the Peace, only defired leave togo 
into Corinth. Ageſilans being nettled with this 
Overture, told them in ſcorn, That if they h e 
minded to go and ſee how proud their Friends 
were of their Succeſs, they ſhould do it tomorrow 
with {afety. Next morning taking the Ambaſ- 
ſadors with him, he ſpoiled the Corinthian Ter- 
D 2 ritories, 
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ritories, up to the very Gates of the City; 
where having made a Stand, and let the Am- 


baſſadors ſee, that the Cormthiens durſt not 
come out to defend themſelves, he diſmiſſed 
them; then gathering up the ſmall Remainders 
of the ſhattered Cohort, he marched home- 
wards; alway removing his Camp before Day, 
and alway pitching his Tents after Night, that 
he might prevent the Arcad:ans from taking 
any Opportunity of inſulting over their Loſs. 
After this, at the requeſt of the Achaianc, 
he marched with them into Acarnania, from 
whence he brought great Spoils, and overcame 
the Acarnaniansin Battel. The Achaians would 
have perſuaded him to keep his Winter-Quar- 
ters there, to hinder the Acarnantians from ſow- 
ing their Corn; but he was of the contrary 
* alledging, That they would be more 
aid of a War next Summer, when their 
Fields were ſown, than they would be if they 
lay fallow. The Event did juſtifie his Opini- 
on; for next Summer, when the Achazans be- 
gan their Expedition again, the Acarnantians 
immediately made Peace with them. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus with the Per- 
ſian Navy were grown Maſters of the Sea, and 
had not only infeſted the Coaſt of Laconia, but 
alſo rebuilt the Walls of Athens at the Colt of 
Pharnabazus, the Lacedæmonian thought fit 
to treat of Peace with the King of Pera. To 
that end, they ſent Antalcidas to Teribatns, 


baſely betraying the poor Aſiatict Greeks, on 


whoſe 


a 
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whoſe behalf Ageſilaus had made the War. 
But no part of this Diſhonour fell upon Age/- 
laus, the whole being tranſacted by Antalcidas, 
who was a bitter Enemy of Ageſilaus, and did 
therefore urge on the Peace, becauſe Ageſilaus 
was ſo earneſt for continuing the War, it being 
his Talent, in which he alway gain'd Reputa- 
tion and Authority. Yet as ill as he hK'd the 
Peace, when once it was on foot, he promoted 
it; and being told by way of Reproach, that 
the Lacedemonians did now apply themſelves 
to the Median Intereſt, he repl fl No, but the 
Medes applied themſelves to the Intereſt of the 
Lacedemonians. And when the Gr ec:ians were 
backward to the Agreement, he threatned them 
with War, unleſs they came up to the King of 
Per ſia's Terms. Ageſilaus had a particular End 
in this, vi. to weaken the Theban :; for it was 
made one of the Articles of Peace, That the 
Country of Bæotia ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
which was then under the Dominion of Thebes. 
This Picque of his to Thebes appeared fur- 
ther afterwards, when Pheb:idas in full Peace 
did _y diſhonourably ſeize upon Cadmea, a 
Caſtle belonging to Thebes. The thing was 
much ſtomached by all Greece, and not well 
liked of by the Laconians themſelves ; thoſe 
eſpecially who were Enemies to Ageſilaus, did 
require an Account of the Action, and by 
whoſe Authority it was done, laying the Suſpi- 
cion of it at his Door. Ageſilaus reſolutely 
anſwered, on the _ of Phebidas, * 
3 the 
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the Profitableneſs of an Action was chiefly to 
be conſidered; if it were for the Advantage of 
the Commonwealth, it was no matter by 
whoſe Authority it was done. This was the 
more remarkable in him, becauſe he was al- 
way obſerved to be a great Lover of Juſtice, 
and would in his private Diſcourſes commend 
it as the chief of Virtues, ſaying, That Valor 
without Tufticewasnſeleſs; andifallthe I/orld 
were juſt, there would be no need of Vatour. 
When any would ſay to him, The Great Ning 
(meaning the Per/tan) will have it ſo; he 
would ſmartly reply, How ig he greater than 
J. unleſs he be zuſter? He took the truly 
Royal Meaſure of Greatneſs, which 1s to 
be computed by Juſtice, not by Force. 

The Peace being concluded, the King of 
Perſia wrote to Ageſilans, deſiring a private 
Friendſhip and Correſpondence; but he refuſed 
it, ſaying, That the Publick Friendſhip was 
enough; whilſt that laſted, there was n9 need of 
Private. Yet was he not alway of that mind, 
it plainly appearing, that ſometimes out of 
Ambition, and ſometimes out of privatePicque, 
he brake that Rule: Particularly, in this Caſe 
of the Thebans, he not only ſaved Phebidas, 
but perſuaded the Lacedæmoniaus to take the 
Fault upon themſelves, and to retain Cadmea, 
putting a Garriſon into it, and to make Archias 
and Leontidas chief Governors of Thebes, who 
had been Betrayers of the Caſtle to them. 
This gave ſtrong Suſpicion, that what * 
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das did, was by Ageſlaus Order, which was 
afterward made cvident by the Conſequences : 
For when the Thebans had flain the Garriſon, 
an] afſerted their Liberty, he accuſing :themot 
the Murther of Archias and Leonidas, (who 
indeed were Tyrants, thoughin Title Po/rmmar- 
chi, or Generals) made War upon them. He 
ſent Cleombrotus on that Errand, who was now 
the other King, in room of Ace laus that was 
dead, excuſing himſelf by reaion of his Age: 
For it was forty Years ſince he had firit born 
Arms, and was conſ{cquently exculed by the 
Law. Mean while the true Reaſon why he 
withdrew himſelf from the War, was, that 
he was aſhamed, having ſo lately fought againit 
the Tyranny of the PHiaſians, to ght now 
in defence of a 'I'yranny againſt the Thegans. 
One Sphodrias. of Lacedæmon, being of a 
contrary Faction to Helau, was Governor 
of Theſpiz, a brisk daring Man, one that had 
more of Courage than W iſdom. This Action 
of Phebidas fired him, and incitcd his Ambi- 
tion to attempt ſome great Enterprizc, which 
might render him as famous, as he perccived 
the taking of Cadmea had made FH. He 
thought the taking of the Piru, and the 
cutting off thereby the Athenians from the Sea, 
a Matter of far more Glory: "Ii ſaid, that 
Pelopidas an Gelon, the Governors of Bæctia, 
put him upon it; they privily {ent Men to 
him, that pretende } to be of the H a- 
ction, who highly commending S,, 
D 4 ble 
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blew him up into a ag Opinion of himſelf, 


roteſting him to | 
orld, that was fit for ſo great an Enterprize. 


e the only Man in the 


Being thus pricked forward, he could hold no 


longer, but ſoon engaged himſelf ina Buſineſs 
every whit as diſhonourable and trea-herous as 
that of Cadmea, but attempted with leſs Va- 
lour and leſs Succeſs; for the Day broke whilſt 
he was yet inthe Plains of Thriaſium, whereas 
he deſigned the whole Exploit to have been 


done in the Night. As ſoon as the Soldiers 


perceived the Rays of Light reflecting from 
the Temples of Eleuſine, upon the firſt Riſin 

of the Sun, it is ſaid, that their Hearts faile 

them; nay, he himſelf, when he ſaw that 
he could not have the Benefit of the Night, 
had not Courage enough to go on with his 
Enterprize; but, having pillaged the Coun- 
try, he returned with Shame to Theſpiæ. An 
Embaſſy was upon this ſent from Athens to 
Sparta, to complain of the Breach of Peace; 
but the Amballadors found their Journey 
needleſs, Sphodrias being then under Pro- 
ceſs by the Mlagiſtrates of Sparta. Sphodri- 
as durſt not ſtay to 1. Judgment, which 
he found would be Capital, the City being 
highly incenſed againſt him, out of the 
Shame they had of the Buſineſs, and the 
Reſolution they had to give the Athenians 


2 
no Cauſe of ſuſpecting them to be any way 
conſenting to fo baſe an Action. | 
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This Shodrias had a handſom Youth to his 


Son, named Cleonymus, with whom Archidamus, 


the Son of Ageſilruc, was deeply in Love. 
Archidamus, as became him, was concern'd for 
the danger of his Father, but yet he durſt not 
appear publickly in his Afhiſtan-e, he being one 
of the profeſſed Enemies of Age/ilaus, But 
Cleonymus having ſolicited him with Tears a- 
bout it, (as knowing Ageſilaus to be of all his 
Father's Enemies the moſt formidable) the 
oung Man did for two or three days follow 
is Father with ſuch Shame and Confuſion 
within himſelf, that he durſt not ſpeak to him. 
At laſt, the day of Sentence being at hand, he 
adventur'd to tell him, that Cleonymus had en- 
treated him to intercede for his Father. Ape- 
fſilans, though well aware of the Love 4 
tween the two young Men, yet did not prohi- 
bit it, becauſe he looked upon Cleonymus as an 
extraordinary Youth, and of great Hopes : 
Yet he gave not his Son any kind Anſwer in 
the Caſe, but coldly told him, That he uon 
conſider what he could honeſtly and honaurably do 
in it, and ſo diſmiſſed bim. Archidamus be- 
ing aſhamed of his want of Succeſs, did for- 
bear the Company of Cleonymus for ſome days, 
a thing not uſual with him. This made the 
Friends of $phodr:asto think hisCaſe deſperate, 
till Etymocles, one of Azeſilans*s Friends, did 
diſcover to them the King's Mind, viz. That 
he abhorred the Fact, but yet he thought Spho- 
drias a gallant Man, ſuch as the Common-wealth 
a much 
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much wanted at that time. Azeſilaus us'd to 
talk thus concerning the Cauſe, being willing 
to gratifie his Son; upon which, Cleonymus 
quickly underſtood, that Archidamus had been 
juſt to him, in uſing all his Intereſt with his 
Father; and Sphodrias his Friends grew brisk in 
his Defence. The truth is, That Age/tlaus 
was a very fond Man of his Children; inſo- 
much, that it is reported, That when they 
were little ones, he would make a Hobby- 
Horſe of a Reed, and ride with them. Be- 
ing catched at this Sport by a Friend, he 
deſired him to ſay nothing of it, 'till he 
himſelf were the Father of Children. 

Mean while, Sphodrias being abſolved of his 
Crime, the Athenians betook themſelves to 
Arms, infomuch that Ageſilaus fell into great 
Diſgrace with the People; that to gratifie the 
Amours of a Boy, would pervert Juſtice, and 
make the City acceſſary to the Crimes of two 
8 Men, who by diſhonourable Actions 
had broke the Peace of Greece. He alſo found 
his Collegue, Cleombrotus, little inclined to the 
Theban War; ſo that it became neceſſary for 
him to quit the Privilege of his Age, that 
which he before had claimed, and to lead the 
Army himſelf; which he did with variety of 
Succeſs, ſometimes conquering, and ſometimes 
conquered; inſomuch, that receiving a Wound 
in a Battel, he was reproached by Autalcidac, 
That the Thebans had made him a good Re- 
quital, for teaching them to Fight. And in- 
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deed, they were now grown far better Sol- 
diers than ever they had been, being ſo 
much haraſſed, and ſo much beaten into 
War, by the frequency of the Lacedemo- 
nian Expeditions againſt them. Out of the 
foreſight of which, it was, that anciently H- 
curgus in three ſeveral Laws, forbid them to 
make Wars often in one Place, which would be 
to inſtruct their Enemies in the Art of it. 
Mean while, the Allies of Spartawerenota 
little diſcontented at Ageſilaus, becauſe this 
War was commenced not upon any juſt publick 
Offence taken, but meerly out of his private 
Hatred to the Thebarns, and with Indignation 
grumbled, that they being the Majority of 
the Army, ſhould from Year to Year be 
thus expoſed to Danger and Hardſhip here 
and there, at the Will of a few Perſons. 
 Ageſilaus being put to his Shifts, to obviate 
the Objection, deviſed this Expedient, toſhew 
the Allies were not the greater number. He 
ave Orders that all the Allies, of what-ever 
ountry, ſhould fit down promiſcuouſly on 
one fide, and all the Lacedemonians on the 
other: Which being done, he commanded an 
Herald to proclaim, that all the Potters of both 
uadrons ſhould ſtand out; then all the Black- 
ſinithe; then all the Maſons; next the Carpen- 
ters; and fo he went thro? all the Handicrafts. 
By this time almoſt all the Allies were riſen, 
but of the Lacedæmouiaus very tew, they being 
by Law forbidden to ſcarn any Handicraft- 


Trade: 
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Trade: Whereupon Ageſilaus fell on Laughing 
and told them, Ze ſee, Gentlemen, how that our 
number of Soldiers is greater than yours. 

When he brought back his Army from Bæo- 
tia through Megara, as he was going up to the 
Tawn-Hall in the Caſtle of that Town, he was 
ſuddenly taken with Pain, and convulſive Mo- 
tions, on his better Leg, upon which a great 
Tumour and Inflammation ſoon aroſe. He was 
treated by a Hracuſian Phyſician, who let him 
blood below the Ankle: This ſoon eaſed his 
Pain; but then the Blood could not be ſtopped, 
till it brought him to fainting and ſwooning; 
at length, wich much ado, he ſtopped it. 
Aseſilaus was carried home to Sparta ina very 
weak Condition, inſomuch, that he recover'd 
not Strength enough to appear in the Field a 
long time after. 

Mean while, the Spartan Fortune was but ill, 
they having received many Loſſes both by Sea 
and Land; but the greateſt was that at Len#ra, 


which us the firſt time that they were over- 


thrown by the Thebans in a ſet Battel. The 
occaſion was this : 


The Crec:ans were all diſpoſed to a general 
Peace, and to that end ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Sparta. Among theſe was Epaminondas, the 


Theban, famous at that time for his Wiſdom 


and Learning; but he had not yet given proof 
of his Martial Virtues. He ſeeing all the others 
crouch to Ageſilaus, and curry favour with 
him, did himſelf notwithſtanding keep pn 
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Port of an Ambaſſador, and with that Freedom 
that became his Character, make a Speech in 
behalf not of Thebes only, from whence he 
came; but of all Greece, remonſtrating, That 
Sparta had grown great by War, to the great 
jevance of all her Neighbours. He urged, 
That Peace might be made upon equal Terms, 
ſuch a one as might be a laſting one, which 
could not otherwiſe be done, than by reducing 
all to a Parity. Ageſilaus perceiving all the 
other Greeks to harken much to this Diſcourſe, 
and tobe pleaſed with it, preſently a:ked him, 
Whether he thought it fit that Bæotia ſhouldbe 
ſet free, and be permitted to live by her own 
Laws? Epaminondas briskly returned the Que- 
ſtion, Whether it were fit that Sparta ſhould 
live by hers? Ageſilaus being moved at this 
Reply, Bid him ſet forth what grounds h+ had 
for pleading ſuch Immunity for Bæotia. Epami- 
nondas again asked him, What grounds he had 
for demanding liberty for Sparta? Ageſilaus was 
ſo enraged at this, that he immediately ſtruck 
the Thebans out of the League, and declared 
War againſt them. With the reſt of the Greeks 
he made a Peace, and diſmiſſed them with 
this Saying, That what could be peaceably ad- 
juſted, ſhould; what was otherwiſe incurable, 
maſt be committed to the Succeſs of War, it being 
a thing of too great difficulty to provide for all 
things by J reaty. 
The Ephori did hereupon diſpatch their Or- 
ders to Cleombrotus, who was at that time in 


Phocts, 
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Phocis, to march directly into Bæotia, and at 
the ſame time ſent to their Allies for help. 
The Confederates were very reſty in the Buſt- 
neſs, and unwilling to engage, but as yet they 
feared the Spartans, and durſt not refuſe. And 
although many Portents, and Prodigies of ill 
Preſage, (which I have mentioned in the Life 
of Epaminondas) had appeared; and though 
Prot hou the Laconian had laboured all he could 
to hinder it, yet Ageſilaus would needs go for- 
ward, and prevailed ſo, that the War was de- 
creed. He thought the preſent Jun&ure of 
Affairs very advantageous for his Revenge, the 
reſt of Greece being wholly free, and in League 
with them, the Thebars only exempted. But 
that this War was undertaken more upon Paſ- 
ſion than judgment, the Event did prove: 
For the Treaty was finiſhed but the 14th of 
May, and the Lacedemonians receiv'd their 
great Overthrow at Lent; the 5th of June, 
within 20 Days. There fell at that time r oo 
3 and Cleombrotus their King, in the 
ompany of many others of the moſt gallant 
Men of that Nation; particularly Cleonymus, 
the Son of Sphrodias, that beautiful Youth, 
was thrice kno:k'd down at the Feet of the 
King, and as often roſe, but was {lain at che laſt. 
This unexpected Blow, which fell ſo heavy 
upon the Lacedæmoniaus,B braughtgreater Glory 
to Thebes, than ever was acquired by any other 
of the GEræcian Republicks, in their Civil Wars 
againtt C. ther, The Bellas iour notwith- 
{ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the Spartans, though beaten, was 
much greater, and more to be admired, than 
that of the Thebans. And indeed, if as Xeno- 
phon faith, In Converſation, good Men, even 
among their Sports and in their Wine, do let 
fall many remarkable Sayings and Jeſts, that 
are worth the preſerving; how much more 
worthy to be recorded, 1s an exemplary con- 
{tancy of Mind, appearing both in the Coun- 
tenances and Behaviours of brave Men, when 
they are preſſed by adverſe Fortune. It hap- 
2n'd that the Spartans were celebratinga ſo- 
emn Feaſt, at which many Strangers were pre- 
ſent from other Countries, and the Town full 
of them, when this News of the Overthrow 
came. The Ephori, though they were ſuffici- 
ently aware that this Blow had quite. ruined 
the Spartan Grandeur, and its Primacy over 
the reſt of Greece, yet gave Orders that the 
Dancing ſhould not break off, nor any of the 
Ceremonies of the Feſtival abate. But private- 
ly ſending the Names of the Slain to each Fa- 
mily, out of which they were loſt, they con- 
tinued the publick Solemnity. Thenext Morn- 
ing, when they had full Intelligence concerning 
it, and every Body knew who were flain, and 
who ſurvived, the Fathers of the flain came out 
rejoycing in the Market-place, ſaluting each 
other with a kind of Exultation; on the con- 
trary, the Fathers of the Survivors hid them- 
ſelves at home among the Women, as wholly 
aſhamed of their Children. If Neceflity drove 
any 
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any of them abroad, they went very dejected- 
Iy, with down-cait Looks, and ſorrowful 
ountenances. The Women out-did the Men 
in it; ſuch whoſe Sons were ſlain, openly re- 
joycing, chearfully making Viſits to one a- 
notlier, and meeting triumphantly in the Tem- 
les; they who expected their Children home, 
eing very ſilent, and much troubled. 86 « 
But the common People being awaken d by 
this Calami:y, deſerted by their Allies, and 
withal terrified with the News of Epaminondas 
his Deſign of invading Peloponne ſus, began to 
think of the Oracle, which had predicted Moes 
to them, when they had a lame Man totheir 
King, and grew mightily afflicted for the Re- 
jection of Leotychidas, why was both the right 
Heir, and ſtreight in all hi; Limbs. Yet the 
Regard they had tothe Wealth and Reputation 
of Ageſilaus, ſo far ſtifled this Murmuring of 
the People, that notwithſtanding it, they threw 
themſelves upon him in this Dittrefs, as the 
only Man that was fit to heal the publick Mala- 
dy, by being made ſole Arbiter of all their 
Difficulties, whether relating to the Affairs of 
War or Peace. One great one was then be- 
fore them, concerning the Run-aways that had 
fled out of the Battel, who being many and 
powerful, it was feared that they might make 
ſo me Commotion in the Republick, to prevent 
the execution of the Law upon them for their 
Cowardice. Ihe Law in that Caſe was very 
ſevere; for they were not only to be degraded 
from 
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from all Honours, but alſo it was a Diſgrace to 
Inter- marry with them: W ho-ever met ny 
of them in the Streets, might beat him if he 
liſted, nor was it lawful for him to reſiſt; 
they in the mean while were obliged to go a- 
broad in a naſty Habit, with their Gowns patch- 
ed of divers Colours, and to wear thei Berards 
half ſhaved, half unſhaven. Lo execute ſo 
rigid a Law as this, in a Caſe where the Of- 
fenders were ſo many, and of thoſe many 
Men of great Families and Intereſt, and that 
in a time when the Commonwealth wanted 
Soldiers, ſo much as then it did, was of dan- 
gerous conſequence. Therefore they choſe 
Aeſilaus a Dictator, or new Law-giver, with 
Power of abrogating old Laws, or making 
new ones as he pleaſed. But he without ad- 
ding to or diminiſhing from, or any way chang- 
ing the Law, came out into the publick A'liem- 
bly, and faid, That the Law ſhould lie dormant 
at preſent, but be vigorouſly executed for the 
future. By this means he at once preſerved 
the Law from Abrogation, and the Citizens 
from Infamy: And that he might take off 
the Conſternation that was upon the young 
Men, he made an Inroad into Arcadia, 
where avoiding Fight as much as he could, 
he contented himſelf to ſpoil the Territory, 
and to take a ſmall Town belonging to the 
Mantineans, thereby reviving the Hearts of 
the Populace, letting them fee that they were 

not every where unſucceſsful. 
E Upon 
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Upon thi, Epaminondas made an Inroad in- 


to Laconia, with an Army of 40000, beſides 


light-armed Men, and others that follow'd the 


Camp only for Plunder, fo chat in all they were 
at leait 70000. It was now 600 Years ſince 
the Dorians had poſſeſſed Laconia, and in all 
that time the Face of an Enemyhad not been 
{ſeen within their Territories, no Man daring 
to Invade them: But now they made their 
In-urſtons without reſiſtance, as far as Eurotas, 
and the very Suburbs of Sparta; for Ageſilaus 
would not permit them to engage againſt ſo 
impetuous a Torrent, as Theapompus called it. 
He contented himſelf to fortite the chief parts 
of the City, and to pla:e Guards convenient- 
ly, endurin mean while the Taunts of the The- 
bans, who reproached him as the Firebrand of 
the War, and the Author of all that Miſchief 
to his Country, bidding him, defend himſelf 
if he coul i. But this was not all: He was 
greatly diiturbed at home with the Tumults of 
the City, the Outcriesand running about of the 
old Men, who were highly cnraged at their 
preſent Condition, and the Women much 
worſe, being territy'd by :he Clamours, and 
the Fircs of the Enemy in the Field. But that 
which cut him to the ticart, was the ſenſe of 
his loſt Glory; who having come to the Crown 
of Sparta, when it was in its moſt flourithin 
Condition, and higheſt Grandeur, now lived 
to fee it lail low in Eſteem, and all its great 
Vaunts derided, even thoſe which he himſelf 
had 
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had been accuſtomed touſe, viz. That the l o- 
men of Sparta had never ſeen the Smoak of the 
Enemies Fire. It is ſaid, that Autalcidas being 
in difpute with an Athenian about the Valour 
of the two Nations, the Athenian bragged, That 
they had often driven the Spartans from the 
River Cephiſus : Tes, ſaid Antalcidas, but we 
never had occaſion to drive you from Eurotas. 
A common Spartan of leſs Quality, being in 
Company with an Argzve, who was vapouring 
how many Spartans lay buried inthe Fieldsof 
Argos, reply'd, But you have none buried in 
the Country of Laconia. Vet now the Caſe was 
ſo altered, that Antalcidas being one of the 
Ephori, out of Fear ſent away his Children 

privately to the Iſland of Cythera. | 
When the Enemy eſſay'd to get over the 
River, and thence to attack the Town, Age/#- 
laus betook himſelf to the high Places and 
ſtrong Holds of it. But it happen'd, that Eu- 
rotas at that time ſwelled to a great height, by 
reaſon of the Snow that had fallen, and made 
the Paſſage very difficult to the Thebans, not 
only by its depth, but much more by the Ice 
that was upon it. Whilſt this was doing, 
Epaminondas every where appeared the fore- 
moſt Man in the Army, inſomuch that Age/i/aus 
viewing the whole Action, fell into Admiration 
of his Gallantry. But when he came to the 
City, and would have attempteed ſomething 
either upon it, or within the Limits of it, that 
might raiſe him a Trophy there, he could not 
E 2 tempt 
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tempt Ageſilaus out of his Hold, but was forc'd 
to march off again, waſting the Country as 
he went. 

Mean while there did a dangerous Conſpi- 
racy happen in Sparta, where 200 Men _—_— 
gotten into a {ſtrong part of the Town calle 
orion, did ſeize upon the Temple of Diana, 
and garriſon it. The Spartans were enraged at 
it, and would have fallen upon them preſent- 
ly; but Ageſilaus not knowing how far the Se- 
A might reach, did command them to for- 
bear, and going himſelf in his Cloak, with but 
one Servant, when he came near the Rebels, 
called out, and told them, That they miſtook 
their Orders; That by his Order they were to go, 
one part of them thither, ſhewing them another 
Place im the City, and part to another, which he 
alſo ſhewed. The Confpirators gladly heard this 
Diſcourſe, thinking themſelves no way ſuſpect- 
edof Treaſon, and readily went off tothe Pla- 
ces which he ſnewed them. Whereupon Age ſi- 
laus placed in their room a Garriſon of his own : 
Of the Conſpirators he apprehended Fifteen, 
and put them to Death in the Night. 

After this a much more dangerous Conſpi- 
rey was diſcovered of Spartan Citizens, who 
had privately met in each others Houſes, to 
cauſe a Diſturbance. It was equally dangerous, 
by reaſon of the Greatneſs of the Party, to 
proſecute them publickly according to Law, 


and to connive at them. Ageſilaus took ano- 


ther Courſe, and by conſent of the Ephor;, put 
them 
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them to death privately without Proceſs; a 
thing never before known in Sparta. 

At this time alſo many of the Helots, and 
other Hirelings, that were liſted in the Army, 
ran away to the Enemy, which was matter of 
great Conſternation tothe City. He therefore 
cauſed ſome Officers of his, every Morning 
before day, to ſearch the Quarters of the Sol- 
diers, and where any Man was gone, to hide 
his Arms, that ſo the greatneſs of the number 
might not appear. | 

Hiſtorians differ about the Cauſe of the The- 
bans departure from Sparta.Some ſay, the Win- 
ter forced them; as allo that the ArcadianSoldi- 
ers disbanding, made it neceſſary for the reſt to 
retire. O;hers ſay, that they ſtay*'d there three 
Months, till they had laid the whole Country 
waſte. Theopompus15the only Author who gives 
out, That when the Bzeetarche, or Council of 
War of the Theban Army, had refolv*'d upon the 
Retreat, Phrixus the Spartan came to them, 
and offer'd them from Ageſilaus, ten Talents 
to be gone, ſo hirins them to do what they 
were already doing of their own accord. How 
he alone ſhould come to be aware of this, I 
know not; only in this all Authors agree, 
That the ſaving of Sparta from Ruin, was 
wholly duc to the Wiſdom of Age/laus, who 
in this Extremity of Affairs quitted all his Am- 
bition and his Haughtineſs, and reſolved to play 
a ſaving Game. But all his Wiſdom and Prow- 


eſs was not ſufficient to recover the Glory ofit, 
E 3 and 
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and to raiſe it to itsancient Greatneſs. For as 
we ſee in Bodies, long uſed to ſtrict and too 
exquiſitely regular Diet, if they commit any 

eat Diſorder, it is uſually fatal; ſo in this 
Gi, which by the ſtrictneſs of her Laws, and 
the ſevere Virtue, and great Conduct of her 
Leaders, had flouriſhed ſo long, one great Mi- 
ſtake in Policy undid all. Nor was this Fall 
wholly undeſerved, ſince they ſo much ſwerved 
from the Inſtitutions of Lycurgas, to which 
their Anceſtors were ſworn, who had formed 
a Republick, wholly fitted to the Eaſe, and 
Peace, and Virtuous Life of the Inhabitants, 
ſo that they might have lived happily within 


themſelves, without moleſting their Neigh- 


bours, or ſecking Dominion over them. 
Ageſilaus being now very aged, gave over all 
Military Employments; but his Son Archida- 
mus, having received Help from Dionyſius of 
Sicily, did give a great Overthrow tothe Arca- 
dians, in a Fight remarkably known by the 
Name of The Tearleſs Battel, wherein there 
was a great Slaughter of the Enemy, without 
the loſs of one Spartan. This Victory did but 


too much diſcover the preſent Weakneſs of 


Sparta; for heretofore Victory was eſteemed 


O uſual a thing with them, that fortheir greateſt 


Succeſſes, they ſeldom ſacrificed any more than 
a Cock to the Gods. The Soldiers never vaun- 
ted, nor were the Citizens extravagantly joy- 
ful at the News: Vea, when the great Victory 
was obtained at Mantinea, which is at large 

de- 
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deſcribed by Thucidides, the Meſſenger that 
brought the News had noother Reward, than 
a good piece of powdered Beef ſent him to his 
| Lodgings. But at the News of this Arcadian 
Victory, they were not able to contain them- 
ſelves; but the old King went out in Pro- 
ceſſion with Tears of Joy in his Fyes, to 
meet and embrace his Son, and all the Coun- 
cil attended him. The old Men and Women 
all marched out as far as the River Eurotas, 
lifting up their Hands, and thanking the 
Gods, that they had waſhed off the. Stain 
that had lately ſtuck upon Sparta, laying, That 
now they could boldly appear in the Face of the 
Sun, who before out of Shame and Confuſion 

could not appear even to their own Wives. 
When Epaminondas rebuilt Meſſene, and re- 
called the ancient Citizens to it, they were not 
able to obſtruct the Deſign, being not in Con- 
dition of appearing in the Field againſt them. 
But the Spartans were very much offended 
with Ageſilaus, when they found fo large a 
Territory, equal to their own in Compaſs, and 
for Fertility the richeſt of all Greece, which 
they had enjoy'd ſo long, taken from them in 
his Reign. Therefore it was that the King 
broke off Treaty with the Thebans, when they 
offered him Peace, rather than ſet his Hand to 
the paſling away of that Country, though it 
was already taken from him. Which Punctilio 
of Honour had like to have coſt him dear; for 
in the Progreſs of the War he was over- reach- 
E 4 ed 
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ed by a Stratagem, which had almoſt amoun- 
ted to the loſs of Sparta. For when the Manti- 
neaus again revolted from T hebes to Sparta, and 
Epaminondas underitood that Ageſilaus was 
come to their Affiſtance with a powerful Ar- 
my, he privately in the Night quit his Quarters 
at Tegea, and unknown tothe Mantineans, paſ- 
ſing by Age/ilars marched towards Sparta, in- 
ſomuch that he failed very little of taking it 
empty and unarmed. Of this Ageſilaus having 
Intelligence ſent him by Euthymus the T heſpian, 
ſaith Caliſthenes, but by ſome Cretan faith Xe- 
nophon, immediately diſpatched a Poſt to Lace- 
demon, to advertiſe them of it, and withal to 
let them know that he was haſtening to them. 
He did it with that Expedition, that he pre- 
vented the Thebans, who came over Eurotasaf- 
ter he was in the Town. They notwithſtanding 
made an Aſſault upon the Town, and were re- 
ceived by Meſilaus with great Courage, he be- 
ſtirring himſelf much beyond what was to be 
expected in his Years. For he did not now 
Fight with that Caution and Cunning which he 
formerly made uſe of, but put all upon a de- 
ſperate puſh; which (though not his uſual 
Method) ſucceeded ſo well, that he reſcued 
the City out of the Jaws of Epaminondas, and 
forced him to retire. This Action deſerved a 
Trophy, and had one; at the Erection of which, 
Aseſilaus encouraged the Citizens, by ſhewing 
them how well they had paid their Debt to 
their Country in this Action, and particular- 
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ly took notice of the great Performances of his 
Son Archidamus, who had that Day made him- 
ſelf Illuſtrious, both by his Courage and Agili- 
of Body, ſpeedily ſhifting Places to all the 
To erous Paſſes, where the Enemy preſſed 
hardeſt into the Town, every where charging 
the Enemy, though with but few in his Com- 
pany. But the grand Example of an Heroick 
Valour was given by 1/adas, the Son of Phe- 
bidas, tothe Admiration of the Enemy as well 
as of his Friends. He was a very comely, 
handſom, well grown, proper Youth, juſt be- 
ginning to write Man. He had no Arms up- 
on him, ſcarce Clothes; he had juſt anointed 
himſelfat home, when upon the Alarm, without 
further Ceremony, in that Undreſs, he ſnatch- 
ed a Spear in one Hand, and a Sword in the o- 
ther, and brake into the thickeſt of his Ene- 
mies, bearing down all before him. He re- 
ceived no Wound, whether that he were the 
articular Care of God, who rewarded his Va- 
fone wich an extraordinary Protection, or whe- 
ther his Shape being ſo large and beautiful, and 
his Dreſs ſo unuſual, they thought him more 
than a Man. The Gallantry of the Action was 
ſo eſteemed among the Spartans, that the 
Ephori gave him a Garland; but as ſoon 
as they had done, they fincd him 1000 
Drachms, for going out to Battel unarmed. 
A few Days after this there was another #at- 
tel fought near Mantznea, wherein Epaminon- 
das having routed the Van of the Lacedemo- 
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#ians, Was eager in the purſuit of them, when 


Anticrates, the Laconian, wounded him with a 
Spear, faith Diaſcorides; but the Spartans to 
this day call the Poſterity of this Anticrates, 
*Sword-men,becauſe that he wounded Epami- 
nondas with a Sword. They ſo dreaded Epami- 
nondas when living, that the Slayer of him was 
embraced and admired by all; nay, they de- 
creed Honours to him and his Poſterity, to 
which latter they gave immunity fromall man- 


ner of Taxes : This Privilege, Callicrates, one 


of his Deſcendants, now enjoyeth. 
 Epaminondes being lain, there was a general 
Peace again concluded, from which Age/elans's 
Party excluded the Meſſenianc, as Men that had 
no City, and therefore would not let them 
ſwear to the League; to which when the reſt 
of the Greeks admitted chem, the Lacedæmoni- 
ans went off, and continued the W ar alone, in 
hopes of ſubduing the Meſſeniang. For this 
Reaſon was Ageſilaus eſteemed a ſtubborn, re- 
fractory Man, and infatiable of War, who 
took ſuch pains to hinder the League, and to 
protract the War at a time when he had not Mo- 
ny wherewith to carry it on, but was forced 
to borrow of the Citizens, and to oppreſs them 
with heavy Taxes, and all this to retrieve the 
poor City of Meſſenia, after he had loſt ſo great 
an Empire both by Sea and Land, as the Spar- 
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tans were poſſeſſed of, when he came to 
the Crown. 

But it did more move the Indignation of all 
Men, when he put himſelf into the Service 
of Tachos the A:gyptian. They thought it 
too too much unworthy of a Man of his Quali- 
ty, who was then looked upon as the prime 

ommander in all Greece, who had filled all 
Countries with his Renown, to let himſelfout 
to Hire to a Barbarian, an Meytian Rebel, 
(for Tachos was no better) and to fight for Pay, 
as Captain only of a Band of Mercenaries. If 
at thoſe years of eighty and odd, after his Body 
had been worn out with Age, and enfecbled 
with Wounds, he had engaged in ſome very 
honourable Cauſe, asthe Liberty of Greece, or 
the like, it had been however worthy of ſome 
Reproof. To make an Action honourable, it 
ought to be agreeable to the Age, and other 
Circumſtances of the Perſon; for it is Circum- 
{tance that doth difference the Action, and 
make ic either good or bad. But Ageſilaus va- 
jued not other Mens Diſccurſes; he thought no 

ublick Employment diſhonourable ; the igno- 
leſt thing in his eſteem, was for a Man to fit 
idle and reſty at home, till Death ſhould come 
and take him napping. 'The Mony thereforc 
that he received from Tachos, he laid out inrai- 
ſing of Men, wherewith having filled his 
Ships, he took alſo 30 Spartan Captains with 
him, as formerly he had done in his Aſatict Ex- 

pedition, and ſet fail for Apt. 
As 
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As ſoon as he arrived at Ag yp, all the great 
Officers of the Kingdom came to pay their 
Complements to himat his Landing. His Re- 
putation being ſo great, had rais'd the Expecta- 
tion of the whole Country, which did flock into 
ſee him; but when they found, inſtead of the 
reat Prince whom they looked for, a little old 
an of contemptible Preſcnce, without all Ce- 
remony lying down upon the Graſs, his Hair 
uncombed, his Cloaths thredbare, they fell in- 
to laughter and ſcorn of him, crying out, that 
the old Proverb was now made good, The Moun- 
fain had brought forth a Mouſe. They were 
much more ſcandalized at his Stupidity, (as 
they thought it) who, when Preſents were 
made of all manner of Proviſions, took only 
the Meal, the Calves, and the Geeſe, but re- 
jected the Sweat-Meats, the Confections and 
Perfumes : When they did urge him to the ac- 
ceptance of them, he took them and gave them 
to the Helots that were in his Army; yet he 
was taken with the Garlands they made of the 
* Papyrus, becauſe of theirnative Simplicity, 
and when he returned homewards, he deman- 
_ one of the King, which he carried with 

m. 

When he joyned with Tachos, he found his 
Expectation of being Generaliſſimo fruſtrated: 
Tachos reſerved that Place for himſelf, making 
Ageſilaus only Captain of the Band of Merce- 


 * An Egyptian Plant of which Paper was made. 
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naries, and Chabrias the Athenid Admiral. 
This was the firſt occaſion of his Diſcontent ; 
but there followed others: He (being daily ti- 
red with the Infolency and Vanity of this Æ- 
ptian) was at length forced to attend on him 
into Phænicia, ina condition much below his 
Spirit and Dignity, which notwithſtanding he 
was forced to digeſt for a while, till he had 
opportunity of ſhewing his Reſentment. It 
was ſoon afforded him by NeZanabrs, the Un- 
cle of Tachos, and a great Captain under him, 
who took an occation to fall off from his Ne- 
phew, and was ſoon proclaimed King by the 
Ag yptians. This Man invited Ageſilaus to his 
Party, and the like he did to Chabrias, offer- 
ing great Rewards to both. Tachos —_— 
ſmelt it, did immediately apply himſelf bot 
to Ageſilaus and Chabrias, with great Humility 
to them both, beſeeching their continuance in 
his Friendſhip. Chabrzas conſented to it, and 
did what he could to ſweeten Ageſilaus in the 
matter: But he gave this ſhort Reply, Zon, O 
Chabrias, came hither aVoluntier, and may go 
and ſtay as you ſee cauſe; but I am the Servant 
of Sparta, appointed to head the Hgyptians, and 
therefore I cannot fight againſt thoſe to whom I 
was ſent as 4 Friend, unleſs I am commanded to 
do ſo by my Country. This being ſaid, he ſoon 
diſpatched Meſſengers to Sparta, who were 
ſuffi ĩently inſtructed both in the Accuſations 
of Tachos, and the Commendations of Ne#7a- 
nabis. The two Agyptians did alſo ſend 2 
Amba 
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Ambaſſadors to Lacedemor, the one to claim 
Continuance of the old League already made, 
the other to make great Oflers for the break- 
ing of it, and making a new one. The 
Spartans having heard both tides, gave in their 
publick Anſwer, That they referred the whole 
Matter toAgelilaus ; but privately wrote tohim, 
to act as he ſhould find it beſt for the Profit of 
the Common-wealth. Upon receipt of his 
Orders, he ſoon changed ſides, carrying all the 
Mercenaries wich him to Nectanabis, covering 
ſo foul an Action, with the plauſible pretence 
of Acting for the benefit of his Country, where- 
as the fine Vail being taken off, the Fact was 
no better than downright Treachery. But the 
Lacedemonians, who make it the firſt Principle 
of their Actions to ſerve their Country, know 
not any thing to be juſt or unjuſt by any Mea- 
ſures but that. 

Tachos being thus deſerted by the Mercena- 
ies, fled for it: Upon which one of the Mende- 
ſian Province being deſigned his Succeſſor, 
came againſt Necfinabis with an Army of 
tooooo Men. Nefanabis in his Diſcourſe with 
Ageſilaus, deſpiſed them as new raiſed Men, 
who, though many in number, were of no skill 
in War, being moſt of them Handicrafts- men 
and Trades- men, never bred to War. To whom 
Age ſilaus anſwered, That he deſpiſed their num- 
bers, but was afraid of their 1 gnorance, which 
gave na room fer treating them by Fineneſs and 
Stratagem; for thoſe are tobe uſed only with cun- 

ning 
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ning anderafty Men, whoveing themſetves full 
of Deſign, and ſuſpicions always of yours, do give 
opportunity of putting Tricks upon them ; but a 
Fook-hardy Man, that neither ſeeth nor feareth 
any thing, giveth no more opportunity to the Ene- 
my, than he that ſtands ſtock-ſitll without putting 


out his Leg, givethtoa MWreſtler. This Mende- 
ſian was not wanting in the Solicitations of Age- 
filans, inſomuch, that Nectauabis grew jealous. 


But when Ageſilaus adviſed to fight the Enemy 
reſently, before either theirdkill, or their Num- 
ber increaſed; it being imprudent to protract 


a War with ſuch Men, who (rude and inex- 


2 they were) would ſo increaſe in Num- 
„as wholly to incompals them, and pre- 
vent their Deſigns : This confirmed him in 
his Jealouſie, and made him take the quite 
contrary courſe, retreating into a ſtrong Garri- 


ſon, well fortify'd with Walls and Bulwarks. 


Ageſilaus finding himſelf miſtruſted, Kook it 
very ill, and was full of Indignation, yet was 
aſhamed to change Sides again, the other ha- 


ving been ſo lately done; ſo that he was forced 


to follow Neffanabris into the Town. 

When the Enemy came up, and began to 
draw a Line about the Town, and to intrench, 
the Agyptian was reſolving upon a Battel, 
thinking it much ſafer than to be begirt round 
with a Ditch, and ſo ſtarved out in a long 
Siege. The Greeks were alſo of that Mind, the 
Proviſions growing already ſcarce in the Town. 


When Ageſilaus oppoſed it, the dd 
then 
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then ſuſpected him much more, publickly cal- 
ling him, The Betrayer of the King. But Age- 
filaus (being now fatisfy'd within himſelf) did 
bear all theſe Reproaches 1 and fol- 
low'd the Deſign cloſe which he had laid, of o- 

ver- reaching the Enemy, which was this: 
The Enemy had intrenched with a deep 
Ditch and high Wall, reſolving to ſhut up the 
King and ſtarve him. When the Ditch was 
brought almoſt quite round, he took the Ad- 
vantage of the Night, and armed all his Greeks. 
Then going to the King, This, young Man, is 
your opportunity, ſaid he, of ſaving your ſelf, 
which I durſt not all this while diſcover, leſt 
the diſcovery ſhould prevent it; but now the Ene- 
my hath at his own coſt, and the pains and labour 
of his own Men, provided for our ſecurity. As 
much of this Wall as is built, will prevent them 
from ſurrounding us with their Multitude, the 
Gap yet left will be ſufficient for us to ſally out by: 
Now play the Man, and follow the Example the 
Greeks c give you, and by fighting valiantly, 

fave your ſe | 

not be able to ſlandagainſt us, and their Rear we 
are ſufficiently ſecured from, by a Wall of their 
own making. Nefanabis admiring the Wiſdom 
of Ageſilaus, immediately placed himſelf in the 
Grecian Army, and fought with them ; which 
upon the firſt Charge ſoon routed the Enemy. 
Ageſilaus having now gotten Credit with the 
King, begantouſe what Stratagems ke thought 
good, without being interrupted by him: He 
ſome- 


Fand your Army; their Front will 
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ſometimes pretended a Retreat, otherwhile 
charged furiouſly, by this means difordering 
the Enemy, and at faſt trolling them into a 
Place encloſed between two Diiites that 
were very deep and full of Water. V hen 
he had them at this Advantage, he toon 
charged them, drawing up the Front of his 
Battel equal to the ſpice between the rwo 
Ditches, fo that they had no way of ſur- 
rounding him, being encloſed themſelves on 
both ſides. They made but little Reſiſtance; 

many fell, others fled and were diſperſed. 
eftanabis being thus ſettled and fixed in his 
Kingdom, did with much Kindneſs and Earneſt- 
neſs invite Ageſilaus to ſpend his Winter in 
Ag ypt : But he made haſte home to aſſiſt in 
the Wars of his own Country, whoſe Treaſury 
he knew to be empty, yet were they forc'd to 
hire Mercenaries, whilſt their own Men were 
fighting abroad. The King diſmiſſed him very 
honourably, and among other Preſents, he pre- 
ſented the State of Sparta with 230 Talents of 
Silver, towards the Charge of their Wars: But 
the Winter-ſeaſon being tempeſtuous, he was 
driven upon a defart Shore of Africa, called 
The Haven of Menelaus, where when his Ships 
were juſt upon landing, he expired, being then 
84 Years old, and having reigned in Lacedæmon 
41. 30 of which Years he paſſed in great Splen- 
dor, being eſteemed the greateſt and moſt pow- 
erful Prince of all Greece, and being locked on 
as in a manner Generaland King of it, 'till the 
".-—— _ 
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Battel of Leuctra. It was the Cuſtom of the 
Spartans, to bury their common dead in the 
Place where they died, whatſoever Country it 
was, but their Kings they embalmed and c:r- 
ried home. Now the Followers of Age///ans 
having not wherewith to embalm him, did, 
for want of Honey which they uſed in their 
Embalming, wrap his Body in Wax, and fo 
conveyed him to Lacedemon. At 

His Son Archidamus ſucceeded him in his 
Throne, ſo did his Poſterity ſucceſſively to 
Agis* the fifth from Age/ilans; who was mur. 
thered 1 for ſeeking to reſtore the 
ancient Diſcipline of Sparta. 


* Viz. By Deſcent. See the Life of Agis. 
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§. 1. HE People of Rome ſeem to have 
[ embraced Pompey from his Child- 


hood, with the ſame Affection that 
Prometheus in the Tragedy of Ai/thylus ex- 
preſſed for Hercules, ſpeaking of him as the 
Author of his Deliverance, in theſe words, 


Ah cruel Sire! how dear's thy Son to me- 
The generous Off-ſpring of my Enemy ? 


For on one hand, never did the Romans give 
ſuch a Demonſtration of their Hatred (a Ha- 
tred ſo implacable = ſavage) againſt any of 

2 their 
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their Generals, as they did againſt Strabo, the 
Father of Pompey. All his Life-time, *tis true, 
they ſtood in awe of his martial Proweſs and 
Power, (for indced he was a mighty Warrior) 
but immediately upon his Death, (which hap- 

ened by a Stroke of Thunder) they treated 
Ki arbarouſly, dragging his very Corps from 
tbe Herie, as it was carried in Pomp at his 
Funeral, with Villany and Diſgrace. On the 
other ſide, in favour of Powpey, never had a- 
ny Romas the Peoples Gool-will ana Devoti- 
on mere zealous throughout all the Changes 


of Fortune, either ſpringing up earlier, and a- 


ſpiring together with him in Proſperity, or ſo 
conſtantly Loyal in Adverſity, as Pompey had. 
In Strabo, there was one great Cauſe of their 
Hatred, his unfatiable Covetouſneſs ; but in 
Pompey there were many, whereby he became 
the Object of their Love; his Temperance, 
Skill, and Exerciſe in Martial Diſcipline, Elo- 
quence of Speech, Integrity of Mind, and Af- 
fability in Converſation and Addreſs ; inſo- 
much as no Man cver male his Addreiles with 
leſſer Trouble, or gratify'd an Addreſſor with 
more Delight: For in Preſents when he gave, 
"was without Diſdain; when he receiv'd, 
*twas with Reverence and Honour. 

In his Youth he had a Grace in his Counte- 
nance extreamly taking, ſeeming to anticipate 
his Eloquence, and win upon the Aﬀections of 


the People before he ſpoke ; for in his Air 


there was a Majeſtick Gravity, temper'd with 
no 
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no leſs Candor and Humanity: And when 
as yet he was but in the Flower and Dawn 
of his Manhood, there appear'd in his De- 
ortment a ſage and princely Genius, even 
in its Meridian. His Hair fat ſomewhat hollow 
or riſing a little: And the languithing Motion 
of his Eyes, feem'd to form a reſemblance in 
his Face, (though perhaps more through the 
Speech of the People, than real Likenels) to 
theStatues of King Alexander : Now becauſe 
many call'd him by that Name in his Youth, 
Pompey himſelf did not decline it, inſomuch 
that ſome in Deriſion calPd him ſo; yet even 
Lucius Philippus, a Man of Conſular Dignity, 
when he was pleading in favour of him, thought 
it not unfit to ſay, That there was nothing ab- 


ar d or unexpetted in this, that he himſelf being 


Philip, ſhould be a Lover of Alexander. 


"Ts reported of Flora the Curtezan, That 
in her latter time ſhe took great Delight in rela- 
ting her Amours and Familiarity with Pompey, 
and was wont to ſay, That the could never part 
upon an Enjoyment without a Bite, or Satyri- 
cal Reflection. And withal ſhe would farther 
tell you, That one Geminius, a great Companit- 
on of Pompey's, fell in Love with har, and 
made his Court with all the Arts ima gina =, 
but ſhe refuſing, and telling him, However her 
Inclinations were, yet ſhe could not gratitie his 
Defires for Pompey's fake : He therefore mov'd 
Pompey in it, and Pompey frankly gave his Con- 
jent, but never afcerwards would touch her, or 

F 3 have 
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have any Converſe with her, notwithſtanding 
he ſeem'd to have a great Paſhon for her; 
which Flora reſented, no: with the Levity of 
a Scrumpet, for that ſhe languiſh'd afterwards 
under a tedious vickneſs through Griefand De- 
fire. Now twas faid, That this Flora be ame 
ſuch a celebrated Beauty, that Cecilius Metel- 
tas, when he adorn'd the Temples of Caſtor 
and Pollux with divers rare Statues and Images, 
among the reſt dedicated hers for her ſingular 
Beauty. But Pompey was quite beſides his na- 
tural Temper, in his Deportment towards the 
Wife of Demetrius, his franchis'd Servant, 
(who had a great Influence upon him in 
his Life-time, and left an Eſtate of 4000 
Talents) where he demean'd himſelf neither 

entilely nor ingenuoufly, fearing leſt he 

ould fall under the common Cenſure of 
being enamour'd and charm'd with her Beauty, 
which was incomparable, and became famous 
every where. Thus though herein he ſeem'd 
to be providently circumſpect and cau:ious, 
yet even in Matters of this Nature, he could 
not avoid the Calummies of his Enemies, 
but upon the ſcore of Women, his Wives 
at leaſt, they accuſed him, as if he had con- 
niv'd at many things, and embezzel'd the pub- 
lick Revenue to gratifie their Luxury. 

'Then for his Sobriety, and Temperance in 
Diet, there was one remarkable Paſſage in his 
Sickneſs; when his Stomach nauſeated common 
Meats, his Phyſician preſcrib'd him a Thruſb to 

- Eat; 
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eat; but upon ſearch, there was none to be 
bought, (for they were not then in ſeaſon) 
and one telling him, they were to be had at 
Lucullus's, who kepc them all the Year round: 
I hy then, ſaid he, / it were not for Lucullus's 
Luxury, ſhould not Pompey live? Thereupon 
not minding the Preſcription of the Phyſician, 
he contented himſelf with ſuch Meat as could 
eaſily be procur'd, But of that hereafter. 
Now Pompey being as yet a very youn om: 
and upon an Expedition, (in which his Father 
was appointed General againſt Cinna) had in 
his Tent with him one Lucius Terentius, his 
Companion and Comrade, who, being cor- 
rupted by Cinna, enter'd into an Engagement 
to Kill 8 as others had done to ſet the 
General's Tent on Fire. This Conſpiracy be- 
ing diſcover'd to Pompey at Supper, he ſeem'd 
no ways diſcompos'd at it, but drank more li- 
berally than uſual, and expreſs'd an extraordina- 
ry Kindneſs to Terentius; then about Bed- time 
8 to go to his * he ſtole away 
ecretly out of his own Tent, and ſetting a 
Guard about his Father, quietly expected the 
Event: Terentius now thinking his Enterprize 
ripe for Execution, roſe with his naked Sword, 
and coming to Pompey's Bed-fide, ſtabb'd ſe- 
veralStroaks through the Bed-cloaths, as if he 
were lying there. Immediately upon this there 
was a great Uproar throughout all the Camp, 
ariſing from the Hatred they bore to the Gene- 
ral, and an * of the Soldi- 
4 ers 
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ers to Revolt, all tearing down their Tents, and 
betaking themſelves to their Arms; the Gene- 
ral himielf all this while durſt not venture out 
becauſe of the Tumult, but bur 1" running in- 


to the midſt of them, beſeec them with 


Tears, and at laſt threw himſelf proſtrate up- 


on his Face before the door of the Tent, and 
lay there inthe Paſſage as a Bar at their Feet, 
bewailing his Fate, and bidding thoſe that were 
marching off, if they would go, to trample 
upon him: Whereupon every Man began to 
retreat, and all, except 800, either through 
Shame or Compaſſion, repented of their 
Folly, and were reconcil'd to the General. 
Immediately upon the Death of Strabo there 
was an Action commenc'd againſt Pompey as 
his Heir, for that his Father had Toke 
publick Treaſure: But Pompey having well 
trac'd the Thief, charg'd it upon one Alexan- 
der, a franchis'd Bondilave of his Father's, and 
made an undoubted Evidence before theJudges 
that he had purloin'd and converted it to his 
own Uſe. Afterwards he himſelf was arraign d, 
for that he had ſeiz'd upon the Toils, or 
hunting Tackle, and Books, that were taken 
at Aſculum. To this he confeſs'd thus far, 
That he receiv*d them from his Father when he 
took Aſculum, but pleaded farther, That he had 
loſt them ſince, which happen d upon Ciuna's 
Return to Rome, when his Houſe was broke 
open and plunder'd by thoſe of his Guards. 
In this Cauſe he had a great many preparatory 
3 Pleadings 
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Pleadings againſt his Accuſer, in which he ap- 
aring ſtrangely ſubtil and induſtrious beyond 

is Years, gain'd great Reputation and Favour ; 
inſomuch, that Anzi/t:us, the Pretor and judge 
of that Cauſe, took a great hking to Pompey, 
and offer'd him his Daughter in Marriage, ha- 
ving had ſome Treaties and Communications 
with his Friends about it. Pompey accepted of 
the Condition, and they were privately con- 
trated : However this matter was not ſo cloſe- 
ly convey'd, astoeſcape the Multitude, but it 
was diſcermble enough, from the Favours that 
were ſhewn to him by Antiſtius in his Cauſe. 
W hereupon,at laſt, when Autiſtius pronounc'd 
the abſolutory Sentence of the | «+ roy the 
ry (as if it had been upon a Signal given) 
made the ſame Acclamation as was anciently 
us'd at Marriages, Talaſſio; the original of which 
Cuſtom is reported to be this: Upon a time 
when the Daughters of the Sabines came to 
Rome, to ſee the Shows and Sports there, and 
were violently ſeiz'd upon by the Nobles for 
Wives, it happen d that ſome Goatſwains and 
Herdſmen of the meaner Rank, were carrying 
off a beautiful and proper Damſel; and leſt 
any of the Nobles ſhould meet them, and take 
her away as they ran, they cry'd out with one 
Voice, Talaſſio: Now Talaſſius was an eminent 
and acceptable Perſon among them, inſomuch 
as all that heard the Name, cl2pp'd their Hands 
for Joy, and join'd with them in the Shout, as 
applauding and congratulating the Chance; 
| now, 


now, ſay they, (becauſe that prov'd a for- 
tunate wor to Talaſſins) hence *tis that 
this Acclamation is jocularly usd as a Nup- 
tial Song at all Weddings. And this is the 
moſt credible Account that I can meet with 
touching Talaſſio. 

Some few Days after this Judgment, Pompey 
married Antiſtia, and after that went to C:nna's 
Camp, were finding ſome falſe Suggeſtions 
and Calumnies forg'd againſt him, he began 
to be afraid, and 228 withdrew himſelf 
in Diſguiſe from the Camp; this ſudden Diſ- 
appearance o:ccaſfion'd great Jealouſies, and 
there went a Rumour and Speech throughout 
all the Camp, that Cinna had murder'd the 
young Man; whereupon all that had been any 


ways diſoblig'd, and bore any Malice to him, 


reſolv'd to make an Aſſault upon him: But he 
endeavouring to make his Eſcape, was appre- 
hended by a Centurion, that purſu'd him with 
his naked Sword; wherefore Cinna in this 
Diſtreſs fell upon his Knees, and offer'd him a 
Seal of great Value for his Ranſom; but the 
Centurion checked him very inſolently, ſaying 
J come not here to ſeal a Covenant, but to cha- 
ſtiſè and be reveng'd upon a lawleſs and wicked 

Tyrant; and ſodiſpatch'd him immediately. 
$.2. Thus Ciuna being ſlain, Carbo, a Tyrant 
more ſenſeleſs than he, took theAdminiſtration 
of the Government, and all things upon him. 
But ſhortly after came Hylla, a Man by reaſon 
of theſe imminent Evils defir'd of moſt, but 
eſpecially 
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eſpe:ially of thoſe who plac'd no ſmall Eaſe 
and Satisfaction in the exchange of a Matter : 
For the City was brought to that paſs by 
thoſe grievous Oppreſſions and Calamities, 
that every Man now being utterly in deſpair 
of Liberty, was compounding for himſelf, 
and laying out for the mildeſt and moſt 
tolerable Bondage. Abcut that time Pom- 
49 was at Picenum in Italy, where he 
ad ſpent ſome time in his Diverſion, for 
that he had Country Inhericance there, though 
the chiefeſt Motive of his Abcde in the 
Country, was the Delight he took in the 
Cities thereabouts, where his whole Family 
was nably received, and treated with all the 
Offices of Humanity for his Father's ſake. 
Now when Pompey perceived, that the no- 
bleſt and beſt ofthe City began to forſake their 
Fortunes, and fly from all Quarters to Sas 
Camp, as to their Haven, he deſign'd likewiſe 
thither among the reſt, yet he di{dain'd to go 
as a Fugitive, or alone, and without a Party; 
but like one who would oblige Ha by making 
a reputable Appearance, and carry Forces 
along with him. And to that end, he mov'd 
and ſolicited thePezcentznes for their Aſſiſtance, 
who as cordially embrac'd his Motion, and re- 
jected thoſe that were ſent from Carbo; inſo- 
much, that one Vindius, a malepert Fellow of 
that Faction, taking upon him to ſay, That 
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Pompey was come from the Top Form of School- 
Boys to put him/elf at the Head of the People 
They wereſoincens'd againſt him, thatimme- 
diately they fell upon this Vindiuc, and flew 
him. From henceforward Pompey finding a 
Spirit of Government upon him, :hough as yet 
not above 23 Years of Age, nor yet deriving 
an Authority by Commithon from any ſuperior 
Magiſtrate,took the Privilege to grant himſelf a 
full Power, and juriſdiction; and in order to 
that, he caus'd a Tribunal or Court of Judi- 
cature to be erected in the Market-place of 
Auximum, a populous City ; now it happened 
that two of the chiefeſt among them, (che Ven- 
tidians, Brethren) of Carbo's Faction, were 
grand Oppoſers of his Deſigns, thoſe he baniih'd 
inſtantly, commanding them by a publick Edict 
to depart the City. Then he fell to levying an 
Army, fluing out Commiſhons to Serjeants of 
Bands, Centurions, and other Ofti-ers, accord- 
ing to the Form of Military Diſcipline: And 
in this manner he went round, and modell'd 
all the reſt of the Cities in the ſame Circuit; 
ſo that thoſe who were of Carbo's Faction, fly- 
ing, and all others chearfully ſubmitting to his 
Command, in a little time he muſter'd up 
three entire Legions, having ſupplied himſelf 
beſide with all manner of Proviſions, Ammu- 
nition, Beaſts, Carriages, and all other Imple- 
ments of War. And in this Equipage he ſet 
forwards on his March towards Sy/la, not with 
Whip and Spur, as if he were in haſte, nor yet 


in 
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in a Cloud, as if he coveted to be con- 
ceal'd, but by ſmall Journeys, making ſe- 
veral Halts upon the Road, to diſtreſs and 
annoy, the Enemy, 0 to inſinuate 
himſelf in every part of Italy where-e'er 
he came, and to work them into a Revolt 
and Defection from Carbo. 

Now there aroſe together againſt him three 
great Commanders of the Enemy, Carinna, Cæ- 
lis, and Brutus, and drew up their Forces, 
not all in the Front, nor yet together on any 
one part, but encamping three ſeveral Armies 
in a Circle about him, they refolv'd to encom- 
paſs and devour him at once; Pompey was no 

ways amaz'd at this, but drawing up all his 
Forces into one Body, and placing his Horſe 
in the Front of the Battel, where he himſelf 
was in Perſon, he fingled out and bent all his 
Forces againſt Brutus; now the Enemies Horſe 
conſiſting chiefly of Gauls, Pompeyhimſelfen- 
countring Hand to Hand with one of the fore- 
molt and ſtouteſt among them, made a home 
Paſs at him with his Lance, and flew him: 
The reſt ſeeing this, turn'd their Backs, and 
fled in great Diſorder, falling foul upon them- 
ſelves, and breaking the Ranks of their own 
Foot, inſomuch that it preſently caus'd a total 
Rout; whereupon the Commanders fell out 
among themſelves, and every one march'd off, 
ſteering their Courſe ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther, as their Fortunes led them: The Towns 
likewiſe round about, came in and * 

them- 
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themſelves to Pompey, concluding that the 
Enemy was diſpers'd for fear. Next after theſe, 
came Scipio the Conſul to attack him, and with 
as little Succeſs; for before the Armies could 


join, or be within the Throw of their Darts, | 
Scipio's Soldiers ſaluted Pompey's, and came 


over to them, but Scipio made his Eſcape 


by Flight. Laſt of all, Carbo himſelf ſent | 


down divers Regiments of Horſe by the 
River Ar/is, which Pompey aſſail'd with the 
ſame Courage and Succeſs as thoſe before; 
for having routed and put them to Flight, 
he forc'd them in the purſuit upon moori ſh and 
boggy Places, altogether unpaſſable for Horſe, 
where ſeeing no Hopes of Eſcape, they cry'd 
out Quarter, yielding themſelves, Horſe and 
Armour, all to his Mercy. 

$y1la was hitherto unacquainted with all this 
Action; but as ſoon as he had Intelligence of 
his Engagements, he ſeem'd extreamly con- 
cern'd, fearing leſt Pompey ſhould be circum- 
vented and oppreſs'd by ſo many, and ſuch ex- 
perienc'd Commanders of the Enemy, where- 
upon he march'd with all ſpeed to his Aid. 
Now Pompey having Advice of his Approach, 
ſent out Orders to h's Officers, commanding 
them to marſhal and draw up all his Forcesin 
Battel Array, that they might appear in the 
greateſt Order and Bravery before their Empe- 
ror, for he expected indeed great Honours from 
him, but he met with greater; for as ſoon as 
Hlla ſaw him thus advancing, his Army 

we 
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well appointed, and ſuch goodly Men, adorn'd 
and elevated with all the Glories of Youth and 
Victory, he alighted from his Horſe, and be- 
ing firſt, (as he ought to be) ſaluted by the 
Title of Emperor, he return'd the Salutation 
uponPompey,inthe ſame Term and Stile of Em- 
peror, contrary to the Expectations of all that 
were preſent, who little dream'd thac he would 
have imparted ſuch an honcurable Title to one 
of no greater Age, nor yet a Senator, eſpeci- 
ally conſidering how deſperately he himſelf had 
con.enaed for that very Title and Dignity, a- 
gaiuit the Factions of Scipio and Marius. And 
indeed all the reſt of his Deportment was a- 
grecable to his firſt Compliments; for when 
e'e: Pompey came into his Freſence,he did ſome 
ſort ot Obeiſance to him, ei her in riſing and 
being uncover'd, or the like, which he was 
rarely ſeen to have done to any of the reſt 
of his Nobles, notwithſtanding there were di- 
vers others about him of great Quality and 
Honour. Yet was not Pompey puff'd up at 
all, or exalted with theſe Favours : And there- 
fore when Sylla would have ſent him with 
all Expedition into Gallia Celtica, a Province 
under the Government of Metellus, for that 
*twas thought Metellus had done nothing me- 
morable, at leaſtwiſe worthy of that great Ar- 
my he commanded there: Pompey reply d as 
modeſtly, That it could never be thought fair or 
honourable for him, to extort a Province out of 
the Hands of an antient Captain, and one of far 

greater 
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eater Fame and Experience than himſelf, how- 
ever if Metellus were willing, and would com- 
mand his Service, he ſhould be very ready to ac- 
company and aſſiſt him in the War. Which when 
Metellus came to underitani, he approv'd 
of the Motion, and accordingly invited him 
over by Letter. Whereupon Pompey fell im- 
mediately like Lightning into Gaul, where he 
did not only do wonderful Exploits of him- 
ſelf, but alſo blew up and kindled anew 
that bold and warlike Spirit, which old Age 
had in a manner extinguiſh'd in Metellus, hav- 
ing the ſame Operation with molten or boiling 
Copper, which being pour'd upon that that 
is cold and ſolid, ſeems to diſſolve and melt 
it faſter than Fire it ſelf. But I muſt obſerve 
the ſame Courſe here as is done with a famous 
Wreitler, who though he has excelled all Men 
in thoſe Games even from his Youth, and 
always born away the Prize with Glory, 
= tis not uſual to account of his childiſh 

ictories, or enter them upon Record a- 


mong the reſt: So for the Exploits of Pom 


pey in his Minority, though they were brave 
in themſelves, yet becauſe they were obſcur'd 
and bury'd in the multitude and greatneſs 
of his latter Wars and Conqueſts, I dare not be 
particularin them, leſt by trifling away time in 
the leſſer moments of his Youth, I ſhould ca- 
ſually omit thoſe grander Actions and Enter- 
prizes, which beſt diſcover the natural Diſpo- 
ſition and ſingular Genius of the Man. 


Now 
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Now, when Fylla had brought all 0 un- 
icta- 


der his Dominion, and was proclaim'd 


tor, he began to reward the reſt of his Fol- 
lowers, giving them Eſtates, advancing them 
to Places of Honour and Truſt, and largely 
and liberally gratifying every Man according 
to his Talent and re. But for Pompey, he 
was a great Admirer of his Valour and Con- 
duct, and thinking that he might prove a great 
ſtay and ſupport to him hereafter in all his Af- 
fairs, ſought by all means to eſpouſe and join 
him in Alliance to him, and having likewiſe 
the Approbation of his Wife Metella, they per- 
ſwaded him to put away Antiſtia, and m 
AEmylia (the Daughter-in-Law of Hlla, by 
Metella, and Scaurus her former Husband) ſhe 
being at that very time the Wife of another 
Man, cohabiting with him, and with Child 
by him. "Theſe were the very Tyrannies of 
Marriage, and much more agreeable to the 
Times under Hylla, than to the Nature and Ge- 
nius of Pompey, That Emylia great with Child 
ſhould be, as it were, raviſh'd from the Em- 
braces of another for him; and that Antiſtia 
ſhould be divorc'd with Diſhonour and Miſery 
by him, for whoſe ſake ſhe had been but juſt 
before bereft of her Father ; to be at once 
both a Widow and Fatherleſs by his means; 
for her Father Anti/t:us was murder'd in the Se- 
nate, becauſe he was ſuſpected to be a Favourer 
of Hylla for Pompey's ſake ; and her Mother 
hkewile, after ſhe had = all theſe MOR: 
made 
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made away with her felf. Theſe were Tra- 
gedies hat attended that unhappy Marriage, 
d that there might be nothing wanting to 
- ompleat the laſt Act, by Heavens! even A. 
»yl:a her ſelf not long after dy'd at Pompey's 
in Child-bed. 

F.3.About this time an Expreſs came to Sy//a, 
That Perpeuna had poſſeſs'd himſelf of $:c:ly, 
whereby that Iſle was now become a Refuge 
and Receptacle for the Reliques of the adverſe 
Party: That Carbo was hovering about thoſe 
Seas with a Navy: That Domitius was fallen in 
upon Africa; and that many of the ExiPd No- 
bles, who fled before they were proſcrib'd, were 
daily flocking into thoſe Parts. Againſt theſe 
therefore was Pompey ſent with a great Army; 
and no ſooner was he arriv'd in S$:c:/y, but 
Perpenna departed thence, leaving the whole 
Hand to him. W herefore Pompey received the 
diſtreſſed Cities into Favour, and treated all 
with great Humanity, except that of the Ma- 
mertines in Meſſeue; for when they proteſted 


againſt his Court and Juriſdiction, alledging 


their Privilege and Exemption founded upon 
an ancient Charter or Grant of the Romans, he 
replied as ſharply, /Yhat ! ill you ne er leave 
prating of Laws to us that have Swords by our 
fides? "Tis thought likewiſe, that he ſhewed 
but little Humanity to Carbo, ſeeming rather to 
inſult over his Misfortunes, than to chaſtize his 
Crime; for if there had been a neceſſity, (as 
perhaps there was) that he ſhould be taken off, 
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that might have been done at firſt, as ſoon as 
he was taken Priſoner, for then it would have 
been the Act of him that commanded it, and 
imputed to his Malice; but here Pompey com- 
mands a Man (that had been thrice Conſul of 
Rome) to be brought in Fetters to the Bar, he 
himſelf ſitting upon the Bench in Judgment, 
examining the Cauſe throughout all the For- 
malities of Law, and pronouncing Sentence of 
Death, as upon a common Malefactor, to the 
Grief and Indignarion of all that were preſent, 
and afterwards he order'd him to be taken away 
and put to Death. Now tis reported of Carbo, 
That as ſoon as he was brought to the Scaffold 
and ſaw the Sword drawn for Execution, it 
wrought ſo with him, that immediately he had 
a loofneſs or pain in his Belly, inſomuch that 
he deſired a little Reſpite of the Executioner, 
and a convenient Place to eaſe himſelf. But 
yet farther, C. Oppiur, a great Friend of Cz/ar's, 
tells us, That Pompey dealt as barbarouſly with 
9. Valerius, a Man of ſingular Learning, eſpe- 
cially in Philology and Mathematicks few like 
him; for when he was brought to him, he 
walk' d aſide, and diſcours'd with him; and af- 
ter a long Conference, and full Reſolution of 


all his Queſtions, having learned what he 
could, he ordered his Officers to take him away, 
and put him to Death. But we muſt not be 
too credulous in all the Narratives of Oppiuc, 
eſpecially when he undertakes to relate any 
thing touching the * or Foes of Cz of . 
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This is certain, That there lay a neceſſity upon 
Pompey to be ſevere upon many of Sy//2's Ene- 
mies, thoſe at leaſtwiſe that were Eminent Per- 
ſons in themſelves, and notoriouſly known to 
be taken; but for the reſt, he dealt with them 
after his owti natural Temper, conniving at the 
Concealment of ſome, and himſelf being the 
Inſtrument in the Ke of others. And the 
like Argument of his Clemency was ſnew in 
the Himereans ; for when Pompey had deter- 
mined a ſharp revenge upon their City, for 
that they had been ſtubborn Abettors of the 
Enemy, there ſtept out one Shenes, a great 
Leader of the People there, and craving Au- 
dience of Pompey, told him, That what he was 
about to do, was not at all conſiſtent with Ju- 
ſtice, for that he would paſi by the Guilty, and 
deſtroy the Innocent: Pompey demanding, Who 
that guilty Per ſon was that would father the 
Offences of them all? Sthenes replied, *T was 
himſelf, who had wrought upon and engaged 
his Friends by Perſuaſions, and his Enemies by 
Force : Whereupon Pompey being much taken 
with the frank Speech and Gallantry of the 
Man, firſt forgave him his Crime, and then 
doned all the reſt of the Himer cans. Pom- 
pey likewiſe hearing, That his Soldiers were 
very diſorderly in their March, doing Violence 
upon the Roads, he ordered their Swords to be 
ſealed up in their Scabbards, and whoſoever 
kept them not ſo, were ſeverely puniſhed. 
Whilſt Pompey was thus buſie in the ns 
an 
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and Government of Sicihh, he recieved a De- 
cree of the Senate, and a Commiſſion from 
Hlla, commanding him forthwith to ſail into 
Africa, and make War upon Domitiut with all 
his Forces: For Domitius had rallied up a far 
greater Army than Marius had not long ſince, 
when he failed out of Africa into Sicily, and 
extreamly diſtreſſed the Affairs of the Romans, 
being himſelf of a fugitive Out-law, become 
a Tyrant. 1 therefore having prepared 
all 1 of ſudden, and left Memmins, his 
Siſter's Husband, Governor of $:c:ly, imbarked 
and ſet ſail with 120 Galleys, and 800 other 
Veſſels, laden with Proviſions, Mony, Am- 
munition, Engines of Battery, and all other 
Neceſſaries. In this Equipage he arrived with 
his Fleet, part at the — of Utica, part at 
Carthage; and no ſooner was he landed there, 
but that 7000 of the Enemy revolted and came 
over to him, which beſides his own Forces that 
he brought with him, (conſiſting of ſix entire 
Legions) made up an Army of 43000 Fighting- 
men. Here they tell us of a pleaſant Paſſage 
that happened to him at his Firſt Arrival; For 
{ome of his Soldiers having by accident ſtum- 
bled upon a Treaſure, whereby they got a 
— Maſs of Mony: The reſt of the Army 
earing this, began to fancy that the Field was 
full of Gold and Silver, Which had been hid 
there of old by the Carthaginiansin the time of 
their Calamities, and thereupon fell to work, 
ſo that the Army was uſeleſs to Pompey for many 
G 3 days, 
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days, being totally engaged in digging for 
the el TYeaiie, be himſelf all the 
while walking up and down only, and laugh- 
ing to ſee ſo many thouſands together, dig- 
ging and turning up the Earth: But at Uu 
growing weary and hopelci:. th; came to 
themſelves, and returned to their General, 
begging him to lead them where he pleaſed, 


for that they had already reaped the juſt 
Reward of their Folly. By this time D--.- 


tius had prepared himſelf, and drawn out his 
Army in Battel-array againſt Pompey ; but there 
happened to bea rapid Torrent in the Valley 
betwixt them, craggy and difficult to paſs over, 
which together with a great Storm of Wind 
and Rain pouring down even from break of 
Day, ſeemed to ſhew but little poſſibility of 
their coming together: Infomuch, that Dome- 
ti4s not expecting any Engagement that Day, 
commanded his Forces to draw off and retire 
to the Camp. Now Pompey, who was watch- 
ful upon every occaſion, making uſe of the op- 
portunity, ordered a March forthwith, and ha- 
* germs over the Torrent, they fell in imme- 
diately upon their Quarters. The Enemy was 
in a great Diſorder and Tumult, and in that 
Confuſion attempted a Refiſtance; but they 
neither were all there, nor ſupported one ano- 
ther; beſides, the Wind having veered about, 
lay beating the Rain full in their Faces. Nei- 
ther indeed was the Storm leſs troubleſome to 
the Romans, for that they could not clearly 
diſcern 
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diſcern one another, inſomuch that even Pom 
pey himſelf, being unknown, eſcaped but nar- 
rowly ; for when one of his Soldiers demand- 
ed of him the Word of Battel, it happened that 
he was ſomewhat flow in his Anſwer, which 
might have coſt him his Life. 

e Enemy being routed with a great 
Slaughter, (for 'tis ſaid, that of z o there 
eſcaped but 3000) the Army ſaluted Powpey 
by the Name of Emperor ; but he declined it, 
telling them, That be could not by any means 
accept of that Title, as long as be jaw any of 
the Forts or Garriſons of the Enemy flanding: 
but if they deſigned to make him worthy of the 
Honour, they muſt firſt demaiiſh the Camp 
wherein they lay intrenched. Ihe Soldiers 
hearing this, went preſently and made an 
Aſſault upon the Works and Trenches, and 
there Pompey fought without his Helmet, in 
memory of his former Danger, and to avoid 
the like ; the Camp being thus taken by 
Storm, they were put to the Sword, and, a- 
mong the reſt, Domitius was flain upon 
the Place. After that Overthrow, the Cities 
of the Country thereabouts were all taken 
in, ſome by Surrender, and others by Storm : 
King Jarbas likewiſe, a Confederate and 
8 of Domztins, was taken Priſoner, 
and his Kingdom was given to Hiemp /a/. 


Pompey could not reſt here, but being ambi- 
tious to follow the good Fortune and Valour 
of his Army, he fell into Numidia, and march- 
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ing forward many Days Journeys up into the 
Country, he conquered all where-e'er he came, 
reſolving, That by his Hand the Name and 
Power of the Roman Empire (which was now 
almoſt obliterated among the Barbarous Nati- 
ons) ſhould be revived again, and appear as 


formidable as ever; he ſaid likewiſe, That the © 


wild Beaſts of Africa ought net to be left with- 
out ſome Experience of the Courage and Suc- 
ceſs of the Romans; and therefore he beſtow 
ed ſome few Days in hunting of Lions and E- 
lephants: Now tis ſaid, that *twas not above 
the ſpace of Forty Days at the utmoſt, in 
which he gave a total Overthrow to the E- 
nemy, reduced Africa, and eſtabliſhed the Af- 
fairs of the Kings and Kingdoms of all that 
Country, being then but 24 Years of Age. 

$. 4. When Pompey returned back to the 
City of Utica, there were preſented to him 
Letters and Orders from $y//a, commanding 
him to disband thereſt of his Army, and him- 
ſelf with one Legion only to wait there the 
coming of another General, that ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him in the Government of that Province; 
this grated inwardly, and was extreamly grie- 
vous to Pompey, though he made no ſhew of 
it; but the Army reſented it openly, and there 
fore whom Pompey beſought them to depart 
home before him, they began to revile Sa, 
and gave out broad Speeches, That they were 
reſolved not to forſake him, neither did they 
#hink it ſafe for him to truſt the Tyrant. Not- 

N withſtanding 
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withſtanding this, Pompey endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe and pacifie them by fair Speeches; but 
when he ſaw that all his Perſwaſions were vain, 
he left the Bench, and retired to his Tent with 
Tears in his Eyes; but the Soldiers followed 
him, and ſeizing upon him, by force brought 
him again, and placed him in his Chair of 
State; where great part of that day was ſpent 
in Diſpute, they on their part perſuading him 
to ſtay and command them; he, on the other 
ſide, preſſing upon them Obedience, and the 
danger of Mutinies; but at laſt, when they 

ew more importunate and clamorous, he 
ore, That he would kill himſelf if they at- 
tempted to force him; and yet even this would 
ſcarce appeaſe them. However, this gave oc- 
caſion and riſe to ſome malicious Reports, 
whereby *twas ſuggeſted to Sy//a, That Pompey 
was up in Rebellion; whereupon Ha ſaid to 
ſome of his Friends, Well, then I ſee tis my 
Deſtiny to contend with Children in my Old Age: 
RefleAing likewiſe upon Marius, for that To. 
being but a meer Youth, had found him Work 
enough, and brought his Affairs into extream 
Danger. But Sl being undeceived after- 
wards by a better Intelligence, and hearing that 
the whole City in a manner had deſigned to 
meet Pompey, and receive him withall Kind- 
neſs and Honour, he himſelf endeavoured to 
exceed them all in Civility, and therefore going 
out foremoſt to meet him, and embracing him 
with great Joy, he gave him his Welcomaloud 
| in 
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in the Title of Pompey the Great, and com- 
manded all thoſe that were preſent to call him 
by that Name: Others ſay, That he had this 
Title firſt given him by a general Acclamation 
of all the Army in Africa, but that it was ſet- 
led by the Ratification of C; but this is 
true, That he himſelf was the laſt that owned 
the Title; tor *rwasa long time after, when he 
was {ent Proconſul into i. againſt Sertorzus, 
that he began toſubſcribe himſelf in his Letters 
and Commiſſions by the Name of Pompey the 
Great, even then when the Envy of the Title 
was worn off by being common and familiar. 
Hence may the Wiſdom of the ancient Romans 
be juſtly reverenced and had in admiration, 
that did not only reward the Succeſſes of Acti- 
on and Conduct in War with ſuch honourable 
Ttiles, but adorned likewiſe the Virtue sand 
Services of eminent Men in the Civil Govern- 
ment, with the ſame Diſtinctions and Chara- 
cters of Honour; and therefore the People 
fiiled two by the Names of Maxi, i. e. the 
Greateſt; Valerius, for that he reconciled the 
Senate to the People when they were at vari- 
ance; and Fabius Rullus, for that he put out 
of the Senate certain Libertines that had 
been elected thither for their Ri-hes. 

Upon this Pompey deſired the Honour of 
Triumph, which Sy oppoſed ſtifly, alledg- 
ing, That the Lawallowedthat Honour to none 
but Conſuls and Pretors, and therefore Scipio 
the elder, who ſubdued the Carthaginians in 

Spain 
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Spain in far greater and nobler Conflicte, never 
fo much as petitioned for a Triumph, becauſe he 
had never attained to the Office of Conſul or 
Pretor : And if Pompey (who had ſcarce a 
Hair in his Face, nor yet of Age to be a Senator) 
ſhould enter the City in Triumph, what a Loadof 
Emnvy would it caſt at once upon Sylla's Govern- 
ment and Pompey 's Honour 2 Theſe were the 
Arguments $y//a us'd againſt Pompey, ſhewing 
that he ſhould not by any means yield to his 
Requeſt, but if he would perſiſt in his Ambiti- 
on, that he was reſolved to interpoſe his Pow- 
er, and lay a Prohibition upon him, as a Lo- 
ver of Contention and Diſobedience : Pom 
was no ways daunted at this, but wiſhed $y//z2 
to recollect with himſelf, That more worſhiped 
the Riſing than the Setting Sun ; intimatin 
thereby, That his Power was increaſing, — 
Fylla's in the wane : Hlla did not perfectly 
hear the Words, but obſerving a ſort of Amaze- 
ment and W onderin the Looks and Geſtures of 
thoſe that did hear them, he asked what it 
was that he ſaid : When it was told him, he 
ſeemed to be very much ſurprized with the 
Boldnefsof Pompey, and cryed out twice toge- 
thet, E'en let him triumph. But when ochers 
began to ſhew their Stomach and Diſdain, 
Pompey, as *tis ſaid, to gall and vex them the 
more, deſigned to have his Triumphant Cha- 
riot drawn with four Elephants, (having 
brought over ſeveral which belonged to the 
African Kings) but the Gates of the City be- 
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ing too narrow, he was forced to deſiſt from 
that Project, and make uſe of Horſes: In the 
next place, ſome of his Soldiers, (who had 
failed of ſome Reward, or been ſome way or 
other diſappointed) began to clamour, and in- 
terrupt the Triumph; but Pompey regarded 
theſe as little as the reſt, and plainly told them, 
That he had rather loſe the Honour of his Tri- 
* than flatter them. Whereupon Servilius 
(a Perſon of great Quality, and at firſt one of 
the chieſeſt Oppoſers of Pompeys Triumph,) 
faid openly, << Now I perceive that Pompey is 
<« truly Great, and worthy of Triumph; tis 
« clearly manifeſt, that he might eaſily have 
« been a Senator if he would, yet he did not 
« ſue for that, being ambitious of unuſual 
« Honours. For what wonder had it been 
« for Pompey in his Nonage, to {it in the 
Senate before his time? But to triumph 
«« before he was of the Senate, that was the 
«« F.xceſs of Glory to a Miracle, 

This Conteſt of his with Hy for Triumph 
did not a little ingratiate him in the Good-will 
of the People; for it could not but be ex- 
treamly grateful for them, to ſee one of their 
own Order in Triumph, and then to return to 
them again, and take his Place among the 
Roman Knights: On the other ſide, twas no 
leſs ungrateful to Sy//a to ſee how faſt he came 
on, and to what a height of Glory and Power 
he was advanced; yet being aſhamed to hin- 
der him, he ſmothered his Grief, and lay * ; 
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but when by plain Force, and in ſpite of him, 
Pompey procured the Conſulſhip for * 
having by his own Intereſt reconciled him to 
the Favour of the People, Sy//2 could not con- 
tain himſelf any longer, but ſpying him after 
the Election, as he was croſſing the Market- 
place with a great Train after him, cried out 
to him, Well, young Man. I ſee thou rejoiceſt 
in thy Conqueſt ; and for what Cauſe, I prethee? 
Is it not a generous and worthy Act, think you, 
that the Priority of Conſulſhip ſhould be given 
to Lepidus the vileſt of Men, againſt Catulus 
the beſt and moſt deſerving Man in all the City? 
and all this, forſooth, by your Influenceupon the 
People: Well, this Plladuiſe thee, and look tot, 
that thou doſt not ſleep, but keep a Vigulant Eye 
upon thy Affairs; for thou baſt raiſed up a dan- 

erous Enemy to greater Power than thy ſelf. 
Bur that which gave the cleareſt Demonſtration 
of Fylla's IIl-will to Pompey, was his laſt Will 
and Teſtament; for whereas he had bequeathed 
ſeveral Legacies toall the reſt of hisFriends,and 
appointed ſome of them Guardians to his Son, 
he paſſed by Pompey without the leaſt remem- 
brance; however Pompey bore this with great 
Moderation and Civility ; infomuch that when 
Lepidus and others obſtructed his Interment in 
the Campus Martins, denying indeed any pub- 
lick Solemnity of a Funeral, he himſelf attend- 
ed the Herſe; thereby giving both Honour and 
Security to it, and having his Obſequies perfor- 
med with all the Pomp and Solemnity of a No- 
man General. F. 5. 
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S: 5. Shortly after the Death of Hylla, that 
prophetick Speech of his to Pompey touching 
Lepi lus came to paſs; for Lepidus uſurpin 
the Government and Authority that H had, 
did not go about by Fetches, nor yet coloura- 
bly on ſpecious Pretences, but immediately 
took up Arms, having ſtirred up again, and 
guarded himſelf with the corrupted Remains 
of that Faction that had eſcaped the Venge- 
ance of Sy//a: Now Catulus his Collegue, who 
was followed by the ſounder Part of the Senate 
and People, was a Man of the greateſt eſteem 
among the Romans, for his ſingular Wiſdom 
and Juſtice ; but his Talent lay in the Govern- 
ment of the City, rather than the Camp, be- 
ing no great Man of War, whereas the Exi- 
gen y of Affairs in this Juncture required ra- 
ther the Skill and Experience of Pompey: Pom- 
pey therefore was not long in ſuſpence which 
way to diſpoſe of himſelf, but joining with 
the Nobility, was preſently appointed General 
of the Army againſt Lepides: who had alrea- 
dy over-run the greateſt Part of Italy, and 
likewiſe brought Gallia Ciſalpi ua in Subjection 
with an Army under the Conduct of Brutus. 
As for the reſt of his Garriſons, Pompey ſubdued 
them with Eaſe in his March, but * Mut ina in 
Gaul engaged himin a formal Siege, where he 
lay along time encamped againſt Brutus: In 
the mean time Lepidus marched in all haſte 
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againſt Rome, and fitting down before it with 
2 mighty Rabble of People, demanded a ſe- 
cond Conſulſhip, whereby he ſtruck no fmall 
Terror into the Beſieged; but that Fear 
quickly vaniſhed, upon ſome Letters ſent from 
Pompey, advertiſing, That he had ended the 
War without a Battel; for Brutus, either be- 
traying his Army, or being betrayed by them 
upon their Revolt, render'd himſelf to Pompey, 
and taking a Guard of Horſe, was conducted 
to a little Village in that part of Gaz/ that hes 
upon the River Padu or Po; where he was {lain 
the next day by Cemiuius, in execution of Pom- 
pey's Commands: Upon this, Pompey was groſly 
cenſured; for, havingat the very beginning of 
the Revolt written to the Senate, how that 
Brutus had voluntarily ſurrendred himſelf, yet 
immediately afterward he ſent other Letters, 
containing Matter of Charge or Accuſation 
againſt the Man, after he was taken off, 
which was ſomewhat unaccountable : Now 
you muſt note, that that Brutus, who to- 
gether with Caſſius flew Cæſar, was Son to 
this Brutus, a Man neither in War, nor in 
his Death like his Father, as we have de- 
{cribed at large in his Life. Lepidus upon 
this being driven out of Italy, fled to Sardinia, 
where he fell ſick and died, having his Heart 
broken with Sorrow, not for his Loſſes or 
Misfortunes, as they ſay, but upon the re- 
ceipt of a Letter, wherein he was aſſured that 


his Wife had plaid the Harlot. 


There 
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There was yet remaining Hertorius in Spain, 
a Man of War far different from Lepidus, and 
much more formidable to the Romans, to whom 
there reſorted all the Fugitives and Male on- 
tents of the Nation, flowing thither as Hu- 


mours to the laſt diſeaſed Part of a Civil War- 


This Man had already cut off divers inferior 
Commanders, and was now buckling with Me- 
tellut Pius, a Man of Honour and a Soldier, 
though perhaps he might now ſeem too flow 


by reaſon of his Age, to ſecond and improve 
the happier Moments of War, and might be 
ſometimes wanting tothoſe Advantages which 


Sertorius by his Sharpneſs and Dexterity would 
wreſt out of his Hands : For he was always 


hovering about, and coming upon him una- | 


wares, like a Captain of Thieves rather than 
Soldiers, peſtering him perpetually with Am- 
buſcadoes and light Skirmiſhes; whereas Me- 
tellus, like a good old Wreſtler, was accuſtom- 
ed to nothing but regular Conduct, and Fight- 
ing in Battel- array with his Legionary Soldiers 
well arm'd. Pompey therefore having his Arm 

in readineſs, made it his whole Court an 

Practice to be ſent in Aid to Metellus; neither 
would he be brought to disband his Forces, 
notwithſtanding that Catulus had commanded 
it, but by ſome colourable Device or other he 
ſtill kept them in Arms about the City, until 
the Senate at laſt thought fit, upon the Report 
of L. Philippus, to decree him that Govern- 
ment: At that time, they ſay, one of the Se- 


nators 
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nators there wondring at this Report, demand- 
ed of Philip whether his meaning was, That 
Pompey ſhould be ſent into Spain Procon ſiil, 
i. e. inſtead of a Conſul: No, replied Philip, but 
Pro Confulibus, i. e. inſtead of both Con ſuls; 
meaning that neither of the Conſuls for that 
Year was of any value. Now when Pompey 
was arrived in Spain, (as tis uſual upon the 
Fame of a new Leader) Men began to be rais'd 
with new Hopes, and thoſe Nations that had 
not enter*d into a very ſtrict League and Alli- 
ance with Sertorius, began to waver and re- 
volt; whereupon Sertorius gave out very arro- 
gant and ſcornful Speeches againſt Pompey, ſay- 
ing in Deriſion, That he ſhould want no other 
Weapon but a Ferula and Rod tochaſtiſethis Boy 
with, if he were not afraid of that old Woman, 
meaning Metellus: Yet for all his proud 
Words, indeed and reality he ſtood inawe of 
Pompey, as appeared by all his Actions and 
Conduct throughout the whole management 
of the War, wherein he was obſerved ever af- 
ter to ſtand better upon his Guard, and engage 
more warily than before: For Metellus (ynich 
one would not have imagined) was gromn ve- 
ry debauched in his Life, having given himſelf 
over exceſſively to Riot and Pleaſure; and, 
from moderate and temperate, became on a 
ſudden diſſolute and proud: So that this very 
thing gained a wonderful Reputation and Ho- 
nour to Pompey, as an Example of Frugality, 
although that Virtue was habitual in him, an 

* required 
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required no great Induſtry to exerciſe it, for 
that he was naturally inclined to Temperance, 
and no ways inordinate in his Aﬀections. Here 
Fortune, as tis common in War, ſhew'd varie- 
ty of Changes; but nothing came ſo near to | 
Pompey as the taking of the City Lauronu by 
Sertorius : For when Pompe 1 he had 
him ſafe encloſed, and hal boaſted largely of 
railing the Siege, he himſelf appeared of a 
ſudden to be encompaſled ; inſomuch that he 
durſt not move out of his Camp, but was for- 
ced with Sorrow to fit ſtill, whilſt the City was 
taken, and in Flames before his Face. However 
aftcrwards in a Battel about Valertia he gave a 
eat Defeat to Herennins and Perpenna (two 
ommanders of thoſe Fugitives who came to 
Sertorius, and were now Lieutenants to him) 
wherein he flew above 10000 Men. Pom pey 
being exalted and pufted up with this Victory, 
made all the haſte imaginable to engage Set- 
ius himſelf, and the rather jeſt Mſetellus ſnould 
come in for a ſhare in the Honour of the Vi- 
ctory: ſo that in the Evening, towards Sun-ſet, 
they ⁊ ined Battel near the River Sucron, both 
being in great fear left Metellus ſhould come; 
Pompey, that he might engage in the Combate 
alone; Sertorins, that he might engage but 
with one alone. The Iſſue of the Battel pro- 
ved doubtful, for that a Wing of each ſide had 
the better; but of the Generals, Sertor ius had 
the greater Honour, for that he maintained his 
Poſt, having Slain and put to Flight all that 
| Battalion 
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Battalion that was appointed againſt him: 
Whereas Pompey was worſted in his part of the 
Battel, and himſelf almoſt a Priſoner; for be- 
ing ſet upon by a mighty Man of Ams that 
fought on Foot, as they were cloſely engaged 
Hand to Hand, the Stroaks of their Swords 
chanced to light upon each othe:'s Hand, but 
with a different Succeſs; for Pompey's was a 
flight Wound only, whereas he lopt off the 
others Hand: However, it happned ſo, that ma- 
ny falling upon Pompey together, and his own 
Forces there being put to the Rout, he made 
his Eſcape beyond Expectation, by quitting 
his Horſe, and turning himupamong :he Fne- 
my; for the Horſe being richly adorned with 
Golden Trappings, and having a Capariſon of 
great Value, the Soldiers quarrelled amonz 
themſelves for the Booty, ſo that while they 
were Fighting with one another, and dividing 
the Spoil, Pompey made his Eſcape By break 
of Day the next Morning cach drew out his 
Forces into the Field to confirm the Victory; 
but Metellus coming up to them, Sertorius 
vaniſhed away, having broken up and diiper- 
ſed his Army; for in ſuch a manner did he uſe 
to raiſe and disband his Armies, ſo that ſome- 
times he would be wandring up and down all 
alone, and at other times again he would 
come pouring into the Field at the Head 
of a puiſſant Army, no leſs than 152029 
Fighting-men, ſwelling of a ſudden like a 
mighty Torrent or Winter-flood. 
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Now when Pompey was going after the Bat- | 
tel to meet and welcome Metellus, and when 
they were near one another, he commanded | 
his Serjeants to bow down their Rods in Ho- 
nour of Metellus as his elder Captain and Su- 

rior; but Metellus on the other fide forba:] 
it, and behaved himſelf very obliging to him 
in all things, not claiming any Prerogative ei- 
ther in reſpect of his Conſulſhip, or Sentority : 
excepting only that when they encamped to- 
gin the Watch-word was given to the whole 

amp by Metellus. But generally they had their 
Camps aſunder, being divided and diſtracted 
by the Enemy, that was in all Shapes, and being 
always in Motion, would by a wonderful Ar- 
tice appear in divers Places almoſt in the fame 
inſtant, drawing them from one ſort of Fight 
to another in perpetual Skirmiſhes: And at 
laſt keeping them from foraging, waſting the 
Country, and getting the Dominion of the 
Sea, he drove them both out of that part 
of Spain, which was committed to their Care, 
and forc'd them for want of Neceſlaries, to 
retreat into the Governments of others. 

Pompeyhaving made uſe of and expended the 

eateſt part of his own Revenue upon the War, 
| a and demanded Monies of the Senate, ad- 
ding, That in caſe they did not furniſh him 
| ſpeedily, he ſhould be forced to return into Ita- 
ly with his Army; Lucullus being Conſul at that 
time, (though indeed he was an Enemy to Pom- 
pey, yet) in Contemplation that he himſelf was 

a 
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a Candidate for the War againſt Mithridatec, 
he procured and haſten'd the Supplies, fearing 
leſt there ſhould be any pretence or occaſion 
given to Pompey of returning home, who of 
himſelf was no leſs defirous ofleavingSertorius, 
than ambitious of undertaking the War againſt 
Mithridates, as an Enemy, where the Enter- 
prize inall appearance would prove much more 
honourable and leſs dangerous. In the mean 
time Sertorius died, being treacherouſly mur- 
dered by ſome of his own Party; Perpenna ſuc- 
ceeded the Command, and endeavour'd the 
ſame Enterpriſes with Fertoriuc, having indeed 
the ſame Forces, the fame Ammunition and 
Means, yet there was ſtill wanting the ſame 
Wit, Skill, and Conduct, in the uſe and ma- 
nagery of them. Pompey therefore marched 
directly againſt Perpenna, and finding himig- 
norant and perplexꝰd in his Affairs, had a Decoy 
ready for him, and ſo ſent out a Detachment 
of ten Companies with Orders to range up and 
down theFieids,and diſperſe themſelvesabroad, 
as if they were foraging or in queſt of ſome 
Booty ; this Bait took accordingly, for noſoon- 
er had Perpenna quarried upon the Prey and 
had them in Chace, but Pompey appeared ſud- 
denly wich all his Army, and joining Battel, 
gave him a total Overthrow ; ſo that moſt of 
his Commanders were lain in the Field, and 
he himſelf being brought Priſoner to Pompey, 
was by his order put to Death : Neither ought 


Pompey to be arraigned of Ungratctulne!s or 
H 3 Obli- 
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Oblivion, in that he had been unmind ful of his 
Tranſactions with Perpenna in ici), (as fome | 
would charge him) ſince tis clear that what he 
did in this Cafe, was prudently determined up- 


on ſolid Reaſon and deliberate Counſel for the 
ſecurity of his Country: For Perpenna having 


in his Cuſtody all Sertorius his Papers, ſhewed 


{everal Letters from the greateſt Men in Rome, 
who (affecting a Change and Subverſion of the 
Government) had invited Sertorius into [taly; 
wherefore Pompeyfearing leſt by theſe he ſhould 
{tir and blow up greater Flames of War than 
thoſethathad beenalreadyextinguiſh'd,thought 
it expedient both to take off Perpenua, and like- 
wiſe to burn the Letters without reading them. 
F. 6. After this Pompey tarried and ſpent ſo 
much tꝭme in Hain, as was neceſſary for the 
ſuppreſſion of thoſe greater 'Tumults in that 
Province; and as ſoon as he had qualified and 
allayed the violent Heats of Affairs there, he 
returned with his Army into Italy, where he 
arrived very luckily in the height of the Ser- 
vile War; wherefore upon his Arrival, Craſſus 
the General in that War, made all the Expediti- 
on imaginable to give them Battel, which he 
did with great Succeſs, having {lain upon the 
Place 12309 of thoſe fugitive Slaves: Nor yet 
was he ſoquick, but that Fortune had reſerved 
to Pompey ſome ſhare of Honour in the Succeſs 
of this War, for 5000 of them that had eſca- 
ped out of the Battel, fell into his Hands; 
wherefore when he had totally cut them off, 
| he 
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he wrote to the Senate, That Craſſius had over- 
throws the Fencers in Battel, but that he had 
plucked up the War it ſelf by the Roots. And 
thus it was commonly reported in Rome among 
all thoſe that had the leaſt kin lneſs for Pompey; 
but for thoſe Actions in Hain, together with 
the Conqueſt of Sertorius, no Man ever ſo 
much as in Jeſt, aſcribed that Honour to any 
other than Pompey; and yet this great Honour 
and Veneration of the Man was always ac- 
companied with Fears and Jealouties, that he 
would not disband his Army, but affecting Mo- 
narchy, deſigned clearly to follow the Policies 
of Sy//a, and govern by a ſtanding Army; 
wherefore in the number of all thoſe that ran 
out to meet him and congratulate his Recurn, 
as many went out of Fear as Affection; but 
after that Pompey had removed this Suggeſtion, 
by declaring before-hand, That he would diſ- 
charge the Army after his Triumph, thoſe that 
envied him ſtill complain'd that he affected Po- 
pularity, courting the common Pcaple more 
than the Nobility, and whereas Su had taken 
away the Tribuneſhip of the People, he deſign'd 
to gratifie the People in reſtoring that Office; 
which was very true, for there was not any 
one thing that the People of Rome did fo wild- 
ly doat on, or more paſſionately deſire, than 
the Reſtauration of that Government, inſo- 
much that Pompey thought himfelf extreamly 
fortunate in this opportunity, deſpairing ever 
(if he were prevented in this) of meeting with 

H 4 any 
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any other, wherein he might expreſs his Grati- 


tude in Compenſation of all thoſe Favours 
which he had received from the People. Now 
though a ſecond Triumph was decreed him, 
and he was declar'd Conſul, yet all theſe Ho- 


nours were not ſo great an Evidence of his 


Power and Glory, as the Aſcendant which he 
had over Craſſus: For he (the wealthieſt a- 
mong all the States- men of his Time, the moſt 


eloquent and greateſt too, a Man of that Pride 


that he deſpiſed even Pompey himſelf, and all 
others as bencath him) durit not appear a Can- 
didate for the Conſulſhip before he had made 
his Addreſs to Pompey; which was done accor- 
dingly, and as readily embraced by Pompey, who 
had often ſought an occaſion to oblige him in 
ſome friendly Office; ſo that he ſolicited for 
Craſſus, and entreated the People heartily, de- 


claring, T hat their Favour would be no leſs to him | 


in chuſing Craſſus his Collegue, than in making 
himſelf Conſul: Yet forall this when they were 


created Conſuls, they were always at variance | 


and oppoſing one another; now Craſſus pre- 
vailed moſtin the Senate, and Pompey's Power 
was no leſs with the People, for that he reſto- 
red to them the Office of Tribune, and had ſuf- 
fered the Judicature again to be transferred up- 
on the Knights by a Law. But he himſelf af- 
forded them the moſt grateful Spectacle, when 


he appeared and craved his Difcharge from the 


Wars: For it was an ancient Cuſtom amon 
'the Remans, that the Knights when they ha 


ſerved 
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ſerved out their legal time in the Wars, ſnould 
lead their Horſe into the Market- place before 
the two Cenſors, and having given an account 
of the Commanders and Generals under whom 
they ſerved, as alſo of the Places and Actions 
in their Service, they were diſcharged, every 
Man with Honour or Diſgrace according to 
his Deſerts: There were then ſittting upon the 
Bench two reverend Cenſors, Gellius and Ca- 
tulus, with great Gravity taking a view of the 
Roman Knights who were then in muſter, and 
under Examination before them; when Pom- 
ey was ſeen afar off to come into the Market- 
lace, with all the Marks and Enſigns of a Con- 
ul, but himſelf leading his Horſe in his hand: 
As he drew near, he commanded his Officers 
to make way, and ſo he led his Horſe to the 
Bench; the People were all this while ina ſort 
of Amaze, and all in Silence, and the Cen/ors 
themſelves ſnewed him great Reverence, ex- 
Rong a Modeſty * with Joy in their 
ountenance : Then the Senior Cenſor exami- 
ned him, Pompey the Great, I demand of thee 
whether thou haſt ſerved out all that time in the 
Wars that is preſcribed by the Law of Arms? 
Tes, (replied Pompey with a loud Voice) J 
have ſerved all, and all under my ſelf as Gene- 
ral; the People hearing this gave a great Shou, 
and made ſuch an Outcry for Joy, that there 
was no appeaſing it; but the Cenſors riling 
from their Judgment-ſeat, accompanied him 
home to gratifie the Multitude, who 3 
after 
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after clapping their Hands, and ſhouting with 
great Signs of Joy. 

 Pompey's Conſulſhip was now expiring, and 
yet the Difference with Craſſus increaſing, 
whereupon one Gaius Aurelius a Knight, (but 
one that had declined Buſineſs all his Life- 
time) ſtood up and addreſſed himſelf in an 
Oration to the Aſſembly, declaring, That Ju- 
piter had appeared to him in a Dream, com- 
manding him to tell the Conſuls, That they 
ſhould not leave their Charge of that Government 
until they were Friends. After this was ſaid, 
Pompey ſtood filent, but Craſſus took him by 
the Hand, and ſpoke in this manner, I do not 
think, O ye Romans, that I ſhall do any thing 
mean or diſhonourable, in yielding firſt to Pom- 
pey ; even that Pompey whom you were pleaſed 
to enoble with the Title of Great,when as yet he 
ſcarce had a Hair in his Face; and granted the 
Honour of two Triumphs, when as yet he had no 
Place in the Senate. Hereupon they were re- 
concil'd and laid down their Government. 
Now Craſſus kept to his former manner of Life 
pleading Cauſes; but Pompey declined his Pra- 
ctice ina great meaſure, taking the Patronage 
of ſome few Cauſes only, ſo that by degrees he 
withdrew himſelf totally from the Courts and 
all Matters of judgment, coming but ſeldom 
in publick; and when- ever he did, twas with 
a great Train after him; neither was it eaſie to 
meet or viſit him without great Attendance; 
but his delight was to appear guarded 2 
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ſuch a Retinue, deſigning thereby to advance 
the Reverence and Majeity of his Preſence, 
and preſerve his Dignity (as he ought to do) 
entire from the Approa hes and Converſation 
of the Multitude: For Men that have riſen 
and grown great by Arms, are eaſily betrayed 
in. o Contempt by a change of Life, when t 
ſhall betake themſelves to the Long-robe, an 
plead Cauſes, in that they cannot faſhion chem- 
ſelves to that popular Equality or Familiarity 
that's common among Citizens, expecting to 
be eſteemed their Bettersin the City, as they 
were in the Field; whereas on the contrary, 
the Pride and Folly of theſe Citizens 1s ſuch, 
That though they were Inferiors in the Camp, 
yet they'll contend for Precedence in the City, 
which is intollerable; and therefore *tis that 
when a noble Warrior (crowned with Vi- 
ctories and Triumphs) ſhall turn Advocate, 
and ply the Courts among them, they en- 
deavour preſently by a malicious Pedantry 
to obſcure his Glory, and depreſs him; where- 
as if he quits a publick Patronage and re- 
tires, they ſhall preſerve his Honour and 
Authority beyond the reach of Envy; as ap- 
peared not long after by the things themſelves. 
F. 7. The Power of the Pyrats firſt broke 
out of Cilicia, having in truth but a raſh and 
blind beginning, but was animated and encou- 
raged afterwards in the Wars of Mithridatec, 
where they hired themſelves out, and became 
Stipendiaries in the King's Service. — 
| | wards 
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wards whilſt the Romans were embroil'd in 
their Civil Wars, being engaged againſt one 
another even before the very Gates of Rome; 
the Seas lay waſte and unguarded, which by de- 
ees enticed and drew them on, not only to 
eize upon and ſpoil the Merchants and Ships 


upon the Seas, but alſo to lay waſte the Iſlands | 
and Sea-port Towns: So that now there em- 
barked with theſe Pirates Men of great Wealth 


and Nobility, and of great Wiſdom too, being 


vers Arſenals, or Piratick Harbours, as like- 
wiſe Watch-towers, and Beacons all along the 
Sea-coalt ; they had a mighty Fleet wellrigged 
and furniſhed with Galliots of Oars, and as 
well mann'd too, with all the Flower of Y outh, 
with expert Pilots and Mariners ; there 
were their Ships of ſwift fail alſo, and Pinna- 
ces for Cruiſing and Diſcovery ; neither was it 
thus dreadful only, but as gloriouſly ſet out 
too, ſo that they were more to be envyed for 
their Bravery, than feared for their Force ; ha- 
ving the Poops and Decks of their Galliots all 
gilded, and the Oars plated with Silver, toge- 
ther with their purple Sails, as if their delight 
were to glory in their Iniquity : There was no- 
thing but Muſick and Dancing, Banquetting 
and Revelsall along the Shoar, ſeveral of their 
Lieutenants were taken, and their Cities put 
under Contribution, tothe Reproach and Diſ- 
honour of the Roman Empire. There were of 


theſe 


incorporated into their Society or Fellowſhip | 
as into a commendable Faculty: They had di- 
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theſe Car ſairs above 1000 Sail, and they had 
taken / flo leſs than 400 Cities, committing Sa- 
crilege upon the Temples of the Gods, and 
enriching themſelves with the Spoils of divers, 
never violated before, ſuch as were thoſe of C/a- 
roc, Didyme, and Samothrace; and the Temple 
of Tellus, or the Earth, in Hermzoxe, and that 
of Æſculapius in Epidaurum; thoſe of Nep- 
tune, in Iſthmus,T enaurus, andCalauria ; thoſe 
of Apollo, in Actium and the Ile of Leucades ; 
and thoſe of Juno, in Samos, Argos, and Leu- 
cania. They offered likewiſe ſtrange Sacrifices 
upon Mount Olympus, and performed certain 
ſecret Rites, or religious Myſteries, whereof 
that to the Sun (which they called by the Name 
of Mithres) was preſerved down to our Age, 
havinz its Original and firſt Inſtitution from 
them. But beſides theſe Piracies and Inſolen- 
cies by ea, they were yet more injurious to 
the Romans by Land; for they would often go 
aſhore and rob upon the High-ways; plund”ring 
and deſtroying their Villages and Country- 
houies near the Sea: And once they ſeized up- 
on two Roman Prætors, Sextilius and Bellinus 
in their purple Robes, and carried them off to- 
gether with their Serjean:s and Vergers; The 
Daughter alſo of Antonius (a Man that had the 
Honour of a Triumph) taking a Journey into the 
Country was ſeized upon, and redeemed after- 
wards with an exceſſive Ranſom. But this was 
the moſt ſpiteful and abuſive of all, That 
when any of the Captives declared himſelf » 

© 
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be a Romanand told his Name, they ſeemedto 
be ſurprized, and ſtreightway feigninz a Fear, 
ſmote their!Thighs, and fell down at his Feet, 
humbly beſeeching him to be gra-1ous and fur. 

ive them: The credulous Captive ſeeing them 
o humble and ſupplicant, believed them to be 
in earneſt, for ſome were ſo officious as to put 
on his Shooes, others help'd him on with his 
Gown, leſt his Quality ſhould be miſtaken a- 
gain : After all this Pageantry, when they had 
thus deluded and mock*d him long enou. h, at 
laſt caſting out a Ship's Ladder, when they 
were even in the midſt of the Sea, they bid 
him march off and farewel ; if he refuſed, 


they threw him over-board, and drowned 


him. This Piratick Power having got the 
Dominion and Soveraignty of all the Mediter- 
ranean, and perpetually roving up and down, 
there was left no place for Navigation or Com- 
merce, inſomuch that no Merchant durſt ven- 
ture out to Traffick. The Romans therefore 
finding themſelves to be extreamly ſtraitned in 
their Markets, and conſidering that if this ſcar- 
city of Corn ſhould continue, there would be 
a rthand Faminein the Land, determined 
toſend out Pompay to recover their Seigniory 
of the Seas from the Pirates: Wherefore Gab:- 
nius (a great Creature of Pompey's) preferred a 
Law, whereby there was granted to him, not 
only the Government of the Seas as Admiral, 
but even the Monarchy of Nome as Soveraign, 


having an arbitrary and unlimited Power over 
all 


| 
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all Men: The ſum of that Decree gave him 
the abſolute Power and Authority of all the 
Seas within theS7rezghts-monthor Hercules pii- 
lars; together with the Continent or Main- 
land, all along for the ſpace of 400 Furlongs, 
or 50 Miles from the Sea: Now there were but 
fewRegionsin the World under the Roman Em- 
pire out of that Compaſs, and in that Tract 
too there were comprehended great Nations 
and mighty Kings. Moreover by this Decree 
he had a Power of electing 15 Lieutenants out 
of the Senate, and of aſſigning to each his Pro- 
vince in charge; then he might take likewiſe 
out of the Treaſury, and ofthe Prblicans what 
Monies he pleas'd, as alſo 200 Sail of Ships, 
with a Power to preſs and levy what Soldiers 
and Sea-men he thought fir, together with 
Galliots of Oars and Mariners : When this 
Law was read, the common People approved 
of it exceedingly, but the chiefeſt and moſt 
powerful of the Senate looked upon it as an 
exorbitant Power, even beyond the reach of 
Envy, and now be:ome worthy of their Fears; 
therefore con luding with themſelves that ſuch 
an infinite and boundleſ Authority was dange- 
rous, they agreed unanimouſly to oppoſe the 
Bill, and all were againſt it except Cæſar, who 
gave his Vote for the Law, not ſo much to 
gratifie Pompey, as the People, whoſe Favour 

had courted under-handfrom the beginning, 
and hoped hereby to compaſs ſucha Power for 
himſelf: The reſt inveighed bitterly againſt 


Pomper, 
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Pompey, inſomuch as one of the Con/als told 
him ly, That if he followed the Footſteps 


of Romulus, he would ſtarce avoid his End, but 


he was in danger of being torn in pieces by the 
Multitude for his Speech: Yet when Catulus 
ſtood up to ſpeak againſt the Law, the People 
in Reverence to him were very ſilent and atten- 
tive; He therefore, after he had, without the 
leaſt ſhew of Envy, made large Harangues in 
honour of Pompey, began to adviſe the People in 
kindneſs to ſpare him, and not to expoſe a Man 
of his Value to ſuch a Chain of Dangers and 
Wars; For, ſaid he, here could you find out an- 
other tvs pr or whom would yeu have in caſe 
you ſhould chance to loſe him? They all cry'd 
out with one Voice, Tour ſelf; wherefore Ca- 
tulus finding all his Rhe:orick ineffectual, de- 
ſiſted: Then NRoſcius attempted to ſpeak, but 
could have no Audience, wherefore he made 
Signs with his Fingers, intimating, Not him a- 
lone, but that there might be a ſecond Pompey 
or Collegue in Authority with him Upon this 
tis ſaid, the Multitude being extreamly in- 
cens'd, made ſuch an horrid Exclamation, that 
a Crow flying over the Market-place at that 
inſtant was ſtruck blind and dropt down among 
the Rabble ; whereby it appears, That the 
Cauſe of Birds falling down to the Ground, is 
not by any Rupture or Diviſion of the Air when 
it has received any ſuch Impreſlion or Force ; 
but purely by the very ſtroak of the Voice, 
which, being ſhotupby a Multitude with great 
violence, 
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violence, raiſes a ſort of Tempeſt and Billows 
in the Air. The Aſſembly therefore broke up 
for that Day: And when the Day was come, 
wherein the Bill was to paſs by Suffrage intoa 
Decree, Pompey went privately into the Coun- 
try; but hearing that it was palled and con- 
firmed, he returned again into the City by 
Night, to avoid the Envy that might ariſe from 
that Concourſe of People that would meet and 
congratulate him: The next Morning he came 
abroad and ſacrificed to the Gods, and having 
Audience at an open Aſſembly, he handled the 
Matter ſo, as that they enlarged his Power, giv- 
ing him many things beſides what was already 
granted, and almoſt doubling the Preparation 
appointed in the former Decree: For there 
were compleatly 500 ſail of Ships fitted out, 
and he had an Army of 120000 Foot, and 
5000 Horſe aſſigned for his Muſter; there 
were choſen likewiſe for his Lieutenants or 
Vice-Admirals, 24 Senators that had been 
Conſuls, Prætors, or Generals of Armies, and 
to theſe were added two of the general Treaſu- 
rers: Now it happen'd within this time that 
the Prices of Proviſions were much abated, 
| Which gave an occaſion to the joyful People of 
ſaying, That the very Name of Pompey had een 
ended the War. However Pompey in purſuance 
of his Charge divided all the Seas, and the 
whole Mediterranean into thirteen Parts, allot- 
7 fis „ u to each, under the Command 
of his VI 


ce-Admirals; and having thus dif- 
1 pers d 
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pers'd his Power into all Quarters, and encom- 


ed the Pirates every where, they began to 
fall into his Drags by whole Shoals, which he 
ſeiz d and brought into his Harbours: As for 
thoſe that withdrew themſelves betimes, or 


otherwiſe eſcap'd his general Chace, they all 
made to Cilicia, where they hid themſelves as 
in their Hives; againſt whom Pompeydeſign'd 
to go in Perſon with 60 of his beſt Frigats : 


But firſt he reſolv'd to ſcour and clear all the 
Seas thereabout, as that of Taſcany, together 


with the Coaſts of Africa, Sardinia, Corſica, 
and Sicihy; all which he performed in the ſpace 
of 40 days by his own indefatigable Induſtry, 
and the Diligence of his Vice-Admirals. Now 
Pompey met with ſome Diverſion in Rome, 
through the Malice and Envy of Pi the 
Conſul, who had put ſome ſtop to his Affairs, 


by waſling his Stores and diſcharging his Sea- 


men; whereupon he ſent his Fleet round to 


Brunduſium, himſelf going the next way by 


Land thro* Taſcany to Nome; which as toon 
as it came to be known to the People, they all 


flock'd out to meet him upon the way, as if 


they had not ſent him out but a few days before: 
But that which chiefly rais'd their Joy, was the 
ſudden and unexpected change in the Markets, 
aboundingnow with exceeding Plenty ; ſothat 
P:/owasin great danger to have beendepriv'd 
of his Confulſhip, Cabinius havinga Law rea- 
dy _ for that purpoſe ; but Pompeyforbid 
it, behaving himſelf as in that, ſo in all things 
e elle, 
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elſe, with great Moderation, 
brought to paſs and obtaine 
wanted or deſir'd, he departed for Brunda- 


ſium, whence he ſet fail in Purſuit of the 
Pirates: Now though he was ſtraightned in 
time, and his haſty Voyage forc'd him to 
ſail by ſeveral famous Cities without touch- 
ing, yet he would not — by the City of 
Athens unſaluted; but landing there, after 
he had ſacrificed to the Gods, and made an 
Oration to the People, as he was returning 
out of the City, he read at the Gates two 
Monoſticks or ſingle Epigrams writ in his 
own Praiſe. 


One within the Gate. 
Thy humbler Thoughts make thee a God the more. 
The other without. 

We wiſh'd and ſaw, we honour and adore. 


Now becauſe that Pompey had ſhew'd himſelf 
merciful to ſome of that ſwarm of Thieves; 


that were yet roving in Bodies about the Seas, 
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(having upon their Supplication order'd 4 Sei- 
zure of their Ships and Perſons only; without 
any farther Proceſs or Severity;) therefore the 

reſt of their Comrades,in hopes of Mercy too; 
made theirEſcape from his other Commanders, 
and ſurrender'd themſelves with their Wives 
atid Children into his Protection; ſo that Po. 
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ey pardon'd all that came in, and the rather 
ecauſe by them he might make a diſcovery of 
thoſe who fled from his Juſtice, as conſcious 
that their Crimes were beyond an Act of In- 


demnity : Whereof the greateſt and chiefeſt 


parc conveyed their Families and "Treaſures 
with all beſides that were unfit for War) into 
aſtles and ſtrong Forts about Mount Taurus; 
but they themſelves having well mann'd their 
Galleys, imbark'd for Coraceſium in Cilicia, 
where they receiv'd Pompeyand gave him Bat- 
tel: Here they had a fatal Overthrow, and 
thereupon they retir'd to their Cities, where 
they were beſieg d: At laſt, having diſpatch'd 
their Heralds to him with a Submiſſion, they 
deliver'd up to his Mercy themſelves, their 
Towns, lands, and ſtrong Holds, all which 
they had fortined with Bulwarks and Ram- 
pires, whereby they became impregnable, 
and almoſt inacceſſible. 

Thus was this War ended, and the whole 
Power of the Pirates at Sea diſſolv'd every 
where in the ſpace of three Months: Where- 
in, beſides a great number of other Veſſels, he 
took ninety Men of War with brazen Beaks; 
and likewiſe Priſoners of War to the number 
of no leſs than 20000 Souls. 

Touching the Diſpoſalof theſe Priſoners, he 
conſider'd on one hand, that it would be bar- 
barous to deſtroy them all; and yet it might 
be no leſs dangerous on the other to diſperſe 
them, for that they might re-unite and make 

Head 
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Head again, being numerous, poor, and war- 
like: Therefore well and wiſely weighing with 
himſelf, That Man by nature is not a wild or 
ſavage Creature, neither was he born ſo, but 
becomes a brute Beaſt by Practice, having 
chang'd his Nature by a rude and vicious Ha- 
bit: And again, on the other ſide That he :; 
civiliz'd and grows gentle by a change of Place, 
Converſe and manner of Life, as Beaſts them- 
ſelves that are wild by Nature, become tame 
and tractable to their Feeders by Houſing and a 
gentler Uſage: Upon this Conſideration he de- 
termin'd to tranſlate theſe Pirates from Sea to 
Land, and give them a taſte of the true and 
innocent courſe of Life, by living in Cicies, and 
manuring the Ground: Some therefore were 
entertain'd in the ſmall and unpeopled Towns 
of the Cilicians, mixing and incorporating with 
thoſe few Inhabitants there, whereby they ob- 
tained an Enlargement of their Territories. 
Others he planted in the City of the Solianc, 
that had been lately laid waſte and drained b 

TigranesKing of Armenia: He ſeated likewiſe 
divers in Dyme, a City of Achaia, a Place ex- 
treamly depopulated, but of alarge compaſs of 
Ground and as rich a Soil. However, theſe 


Proceedings could not eſcape the Envy and 


Cenſure of his Enemies; but for his Practices 
againſt Metellus inCrete,thoſe were diſapprov'd 
of even by the chiefeſt of his Friends: For Me- 
tellus, (a Relation to him that was Collegue 
with Pompey in Spain) was ſent Prætor into 

13 Crete, 
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Crete, before this Province of the Seas was de- 
ſign'd for Pompey : Now Crete was the ſecond 
Fountain of Pirates next to Cilicia, there Me- 
tellus apprehended divers and put them to 
Death; wherefore thoſe that were yet remain- 
ing, and beſieg d, ſent their Supplications to 
Pompey, and invited him into the Iſland as a 
of his Province, alledging it to fall within 
that diſtance of the Sea limited in his Com- 
miſſion, and ſo within the Precincts of his 
Charge; Pompey receiving the Submiſſion, diſ- 
tech d an Expreſs to Metellus, commanding 
bi to leave off the War; and another like- 
wiſe to the Cities, wherein he charged them 
not to yield any Obedience to the Commands 
of Metellus; and after theſe, he ſent Lucia: 
_ OfFavins one of his Lieutenants, to be their 
General, who ent'ring the Beſieg'd Fortificati- 
ons, and fighting in defence of the Pirates, 
render'd Pompey not only grievous and hateful, 
but even ridiculous too, That he ſhould lend 
his Name as a Guard to a Neſt of Thieves, that 
knew neither God nor Law, and make his Au- 
thority ſerve as a Sanctuary to them, only out 
of pure Envy and Emulation to Metellus : For 
neither was Achilles thought to act the part of 
a wiſe Man, but rather of a young giddy Fool, 
mad after Glory, when by Signs he forbid the 
reſt of the Grecians to ſtrike at Hector: 


Leſt he too late ſhould to the Battel run, 
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But Pompey defended and fought to preſerve 
the common Enemies of the World, onl 

that he might deprive a Roman Pretor, af- 
ter all his Labours, of the Honour of Tri- 
umph. Yet for all this, Mere//us was no 
ways daunted, neither would he give over the 
War againſt the Pirates, but ſtorm'd them 
in their ſtrong Holds, and having totally 
ſubdu'd them, he took a juſt Revenge of their 


Impieties: And for Oclavius, he was pub- 


lickly diſgrac'd, and ſent away, loaden with 

the Scoffs and Reproaches of all the Camp. 
F. 8. Now, when 'twas reported in Rome, 
That the War with the Pirates was at an end, 
and that Pompey was in a dead Vacation, di- 
verting himſelf in Viſits only to the Cities for 
want of 6 vas 7 up one Manzilins, a Tri- 
bune of the People, preferr'd a Law, whereby 
'twas enacted, 'T hat Pompey ſhould have all the 
Forces of Lucullus, and the Provinces under 
his Government, together with Bithynia, that 
was under the Command of G/abr:o; and that 
he ſhould forthwith make War upon thoſe two 
Kings, Mithridates and Tzgranes, retaining (till- 
the ſame Naval Forces and the Sovereignty of 
the Seas as before: But this was nothing leſs 
than to conſtitute one abſolute Monarch of all 
the Roman Empire; for the Provinces which 
ſeem'd to be exempt from his Commiſſion by 
the former Decree, ſu h as were Phrygia, Lyca- 
onia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Over 
Cuchis, and ** were all grafted in 
+ by 
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by this latter Law, tozether withall the Army 
and Forces wherewithLacullusmade War upon 
Mithridates and Tigranes. Now though this 
were a notorious Injury to Lucullus, whereby 
he was robb'd of the Glory of his Atchieve- 
ments, (by having a Succeſſor aſſign'd him, ra- 
ther in the Honour of his Triumph, than the 
Danger of the War ;) yet this was of no great 
moment inthe Eye of the Senate, becauſe it 
was perſonal only (though they could not but 
cenſure the People of Injuſtice and Ingratitude 
to Lucullus ;) but the ſource of all their Grie- 


vance flow'd from hence, that the Power of 


Pompey ſhould by Law beeſtabliſh'd in a mani- 
teſt 5— and therefore they exhorted 
and encourag'd one another privately to bend 
all their Forces in oppoſitionto thisl. 

not tocaſt away their Liberties and Properties 
at ſo tame a rate: Yet for all their Reſolutions, 


when the Day came wherein it was to paſs into 
a Decree, their Hearts failed them for fear of 


the People, and all the reſt were ſilent except 
Catulus, who boldly inveigh'd a 1 the Law, 
and charg'd the People home, but all in vain; 
for when he found that he had not wrought 
over one Man among the People, he turn'd 
and directed his Speech to the Senate in great 
Paſſion, often crying out and bidding them to 


ſeek out ſome Mountain as their Forefathers had 


done, and fly to the Rocks where they might pre- 
ſerve their Liberty. But all his Rhetorick was 
ineffectual, for the Law paſs'd into a Decree, 

ag 
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as tis ſaid, by the Suffrages of all the Tribes. 
And now was Pompey even in his Abſence made 
Lord of almoſt all that Power, that Sy//2made 
himſelf Maſter of by Conqueſt, when by force 
of Arms and War he had brought even Nome it 
ſelf under his Dominion: Now when Pomp 
had Advice by Letters of the Decree, tis ſaid, 
That in the preſence of his Friends, whocame 
to rejoice, and give him Joy of his Honour, 
he ſeem'd extreamly diſpleas'd, frowning and 
ſmiting his Thigh; and at laſt, as one over- 
laden already, and weary of Government, he 
broke out in great Paſſion, Good Gods! Il hat 
an endleſs Train of War is here? How much 
better might my Lot have fallen among the in- 
glorious Croud, unknown or unregarged. If there 
ſhall be no end of this Warfare but with that of 
my Life! If my Fate be ſuch that I muſt al- 
ways deſpair of thoſe happier moments, wherein 
I might ſtem this Tide of Envy, and live at peace 
ina Country Retirement, andthe Enjoyment s of 
a dearer Wife ! But all this waslook'd upon as 

Ironical, neither indeed could the beſt of his 
Friends endure ſuch groſs Hypocriſie, well 
knowing, that he, whoſe Ambition was ſet 
on fire by his Malice, (having his Enmity with 
Lucullus, as a Firebrand to kindle that covetous 
Deſire of Glory and Empire that was implan- 
ted in his Nature) could not but embrace the 
Province with Joy and Triumph; a5 appear'd 
not long afterwards yy his Actions, which did 
clearly unmask him: For in the firſt place, he 
© Ms ſent 
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ſent out his Edits or Proclamations into all 
uarters, commanding all Soldiers to reſort ro 
his Colours; then he ſummon'd in all the Tri- 
butary Kings and Princes that were Subjects 
within the Precincts of his Charge; and in 
ſhort, as ſoon as he had enter d upon his Pro- 
vince, he left nothing unalter'd that had been 
done and eſtabliſh'd by Lucullus; to ſome he 
remitted their Amercements and Penalties, and 
depriv*d others of their Rewards: And after 
this manner did he act in all things, with this 
Deſign chiefly, that the Ad mirers of Lucullus 
might know how that all his Power and Autho- 
rity was now at an end, and he no longer Lord 
of this Province. But Lucullus began to arraign 
theſe Proceedings, and expoſtulate the Caſe 
by Friends, whereupon *twas thought fitting, 
and agreed, that there ſhould be a Meeting be- 
twixt them, and accordingly they met in the 
Country of Galatia. Now in that they were 
great and proſperous Generals both in Conduct 
and Action, they came in State atcended with 
their Vergers and Officers, bearing their Rods 
before them all wreath'd about withBranchesof 
Laurel: Lucullus came through a Country full 
of greenand ſhady Groves, but Pompey's March 
was through large barren Plains both chill and 
naked; therefore the Vergers of Lucullus, per- 
ceĩving that Pompey's Laurels were wither'd and 
dry, helped him to ſome of their own, where- 
by they adorn'd and crown'd his Rods with 
freſh Laurels: This was thought ſomewhat 

Omi- 
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ominous, and look'd as if Pompey came to take 
away the Reward and Honour of Lucullut's 
Victories: Lucullus indeed had the priority in 
the courſe of his Conſulſhip, and of his Age 
too; but the Dignity of Pompey was the greater, 
in that ke had the Honour of two Triumphs. 
Their firſt Addreſſes in this Interview were 
made with great Ceremony and Complaiſance, 
magnifying each others Actions, and congratu- 
lating their Succeſs . But when they came to 
the Matter of their Conference or Freaty, there 
they obſerv'd neither Decency nor Moderation, 
but fell to down-right railing at each other, 
Pompey upbraiding Lucullus of Avarice, and 
Lucullus retorting Ambition upon Pompey, 
ſo that their Friends could *. part them. 
Now Lucullus had made a Diſtribution of all 
the Lands in Galatia within his Conqueſt, and 
gave other Largeſſes to whom he pleas d: But 
Pompey FN not far diſtant from him, 
ſent out his Prohibitions. whereby he forbid 
that any Man ſhould yield Obedience to Lucul- 
lus; he likewiſe commanded away all his Sol- 
diers, except only 1600, which he found were 
likely to be as unſerviceable to him, as they 
were ill· affected to Lucullus, being proud and 
mutinous. And to theſe Acts Pompey added 
ſome ſatyrical Speeches and Invectives againſt 
him, detracting openly from the Glory of his 
Actions, and giving out, that the Battels of 
Lucullus were but imaginary, ſuch as are repre- 
ſented in Landskips, or at beſt upon the Stage, 
1 with 
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with Kings perſonated in Tragedies and Farces, 
where there was no more Danger than in paint- 
ed Fire, whereas the real part or brunt of the 
War againſt a true and well-inſtructed Army 
was reſerv'd to him, for that Vithridates can 
now to be in earneſt, and hal betaken himielf 
to his Shields, Swords, and Horſes: Lucullus 
on the other fide to be even with him in ſpite, 
replied, that Pompey came to fight with the 
Image an1 Shadow of War, it being his uſual 
— like a lazy Bird of Prey, to quarry 
upon Carkaſſes already ſlain, and tear in pieces 
the reliques of a War; for thus did he entitle 
and attribute to himſelf the Conqueſt of Serto- 
rius, Lepidus, and the Accomplices of Sparta- 
cus; Whereas this was the Glory of Gais, 
that of Catulus, and the firſt was tobeaſcrib'd 
to the Proweſs of Metellus: And therefore twas 
no great wonder, that the Glory of the Poxtick 
and Armenian War, ſhould be uſurp'd by a Man, 
who by ſuch ſubtil Artifices could inſinuate and 
work himſelf intothe Honourof 'Triumph far 
diſperſing a few runagate Slaves. 

S. 9. After this Lucullus went away; and 
Pompey having plac'd his whole Navy as a 
Guard upon all thoſe Seas betwixt the Pro- 
vince of Phericia, and the Boſphorus, himſelf 
march'd againſt M:#hr:id4ates, who had a Batta- 
lion of zoo Foot, and 2000 Horſe, yet he 
durſt not bid him Battel; but lay ſecurely en- 
camped upon a ſtrong Mountain fortify'd with 
Trenches and Rampires almoſt I 
| | whic 
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which he forſook not long after as a Place de- 
ſtitute of Water; Now no ſooner was he de- 
camp'd, but that Pompey in the firſt place made 
him{elf Maſter of that Mountain, and obſer- 
ving well the nature and thriving of the Plants 
there, together with the hollow Beds which he 
found in ſeveral places, conjectur'd that ſuch 
a Plot could not be without Springs, and there- 
fore he order d them to fink Wells in every 
corner; whereby there was great plenty of 
Water throughou: all the Campin alittle time; 
inſomu ch that he admir'd bow it was poſſible 
for Mithridates to be ignoranc of this, during 
all that time of his Encampment there. After 
this Pompey purſued him to his next Camp, and 
there drawing a Line round about him, en- 
camp'd himſelf, and work*d up his Tren:hes 
with Baſtions and Rampiers, whereby he wall'd 
up Mithridates within his own Camp. But he 
having endur'd a Siege of 45 Days, made his 
Eſcape privily, and fled away with all the 
choice of his Army, having frit diſpatch'd all 
the ſick and unſerviceable Perſons in his Camp. 
Not long after Pompey overtook him again near 
the Banks of the River Euphrates, where he ſate 
down and encamped cloſe by him; but fearing 
leſt he ſhould pals over the River and givehim 
the Slip there too, he drew-up his Army in 
Battalia againſt him at Midnight: Now, tis 
ſaid, that at that very time Mithridates ſaw a 
Viſion in his Dream that did prognoſticate and 
foreſhew what ſhould come to paſs ; 2 * 
ſeeri 
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ſeem'd to be under Sail in the Portick Sea with 
a proſperous Gale, and juſt in view of the 
Boſpborus,diſcourſing pleaſantly with theShip's 
Company, as one over-joy'd for his paſt Dan- 
er and preſent Security; when lo ! of a ſud- 
den he found himſelf deſerted of all, and float- 
ing upon a little broken Plank of the Ship at 
the mercy of Sea and Wind. Whilſt he was 
thus labouring under theſe Paſſions and Phan- 
taſms, ſome of his Friends came to bis Tent; 
and awak' d him with the dreadful News of 
Pompey's Approach, telling him that he was ſo 
near at Hand, that now the Fight muſt be for 
the Camp it ſelf : Whereupon the Comman- 
ders drew up all his Forces in Battel-array ; 
Pompey perceiving how ready they were and 
2 for Defence, began to doubt with him- 
elf whether he ſhould put it to the hazard of 

a Fight in the dark, judging it more conſiſtent 
with Policy to encompaſs them only at preſent; 
leſt they ſhould fly, and give them Battel the 
next day, becauſe his Men were far the better 
Soldiers: But his ancient Comm:nders were of 
another Opinion, who by great Entreaties and 
Encouragements wrought upon him, and ob- 
tain'd that they might charge them immedi- 
ately. Neither was the Night ſo very dark, 
but that (though the Moon was declining, 
yet) it gave light enough to diſcern a Body: 
But this rather deluded and put a Blind upon 
the Eye-ſight of the King's Army, for the No- 
mans coming upon them with the Moon X. 
ir 
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their Backs, the Moon (being very low, and 
juſt upon ſetting) caſt the Shadows a long way 

fore the Bodies, and reach'd e' en almoſt to 
the Enemy: This dazl'd their Eyes ſo, that 
they (not exactly diſcerning the Diſtance, but 
imagining them to be near at Hand) threw their 
Darts at the Shadows, without the leaſt Execu- 
tion upon any one Body: The Romans there- 
fore perceiving this, ran in upon them witha 
great Shout; but the Barbarous People all in 
Amaze, being unable to endure the Charge, 
were fearfully routed, and put to Flight wich 
a great Slaughter, inſomuch that above 100 
were ſlain there, and the Camp taken: As for 
Mithridates himſelf, he at the beginning of the 
Onſet with a Body of 800 Horſe charg'd 
through all the Roman Army and made his E- 
ſcape; but immediately all the reſt of that Re- 
giment were diſpers'd and gone, ſome one way, 
{ome another, and he left only with three Per- 
ſons in his Retinue; among whom was his 
Concubine or Miſtreſs, Wyſicratia, a Girl 
always of a manly and daring Spirit, (and 
therefore the King call'd her Hyp/icrates :) 
She being attired and mounted like a Per ſian 
Chevalier, accompany'd the King in all his 
Flight, never weary even in the longeſt Jour- 
ney, nor ever failing to attend the King in Per- 
ſon, and look after his Horſe too; until they 
came to Inora, a Palace or Caſtle of the King's, 
well ſtor d with Gold and Jewels, and the King's 
chiefeſt Treaſure. From thence Mithridates 


took 
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took of his richeſt Apparel, and gave it among 
thoſe that reſorted to him in their Flight; and 
to every one of his chiefeſt Friends he gave a 
deadly Poiſon, that they might not fall into 
the Hands of the Enemy againſt their Wills: 
From thence he deſign'd to have went to Ti- 
granes in Armenia, but being prohibited there 

y Tigranes, (who had put out a Proclamati- 
on with a reward of one Hundred Talents to 
any one that ſhould apprehend him) he paſſed 
by the Head of the River Exphrates, and fled 
through the Country of Colchic. 

Now had Pompey made an Invaſion into the 
Country of Armenia, upon the Invitation of 
young Tzgranes, (for that he was now in Re- 
bellion againſt his Father,) and had given Pom- 

ey a Meeting about the River Araxes: (which 
iver riſes near the Head of Euphrates, but 
turning its Courſe, and bending towards the 
Eaſt, falls into the Caſpiau Sea.) They two 
therefore march'd together through the Coun- 
try, taking in all the Cities by the way, and 
obliging them to Homage and Fealty : But King 
Tigranes (having been harraſſed lately in a tedi- 
ous War by Lucullus, and withal underſtandin 
that Pompey was generous in his Nature, an 
of a gentle Diſpoſition) put Guards into his 
Royal Palaces, and taking along with him di- 
vers of his Friends and Relations, went in Per- 
ſon to ſurrender himſelf into the Hands of Pom- 
$9; he came as faras the Trenches on Horſe- 
ck, but there he was met by two of Pompey's 


Vergers, 
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Vergers, who commanded him to alight and 
walk on Foot, for that no Man ever was ſeen 
on Horſeback within a Roman Camp: Tigranes 
ſubmitred to this immediately, and not only fo, 
but plucking off his Sword, deliver'd up that 
too; and lait of all, as ſoon as he appear'd 
before Pompey, he pull'd off his Turbant or 
Royal Diadem, and attempted to have laid it 
at his Feet; nay, what's worſt of all, even he 
himſelf had fallen proſtrate as an humble Sup- 
plicant at his Knees, to the Reproach of Ma- 
jeſty, had not Pompey himſelf prevented it, by 
taking and placing him next upon his right 
Hand, and the Son upon his left: There Pom- 
pey took occaſion to tell him, That as to the 
reſt of his Loſſes, they were chargeable upon 
Lucullus, for that by Lucullus he had been diſ- 
poſſeſt of Syria, Phænicia, Cilicia, Galatia, 
and Sophene; but all that he had preſerv'd to 
himſelf entire till that time he ſhould peacea- 
8 enjoy, paying the Sum of 6000 Talents as 
a Fine or Penalty for Injuries done to the Ro- 
mans, and that his Son ſhould have the King- 
dom of Sophene. Tigranes himſelf was well 
pleas'd with theſe Conditions of Peace, and 
therefore when the Romans in a general Shout 
ſaluted him King, he ſeem'd to be overjoy'd, 
and promis'd to every Common Soldier half a 
Mina of Silver, every Centurion or Captain 
ten Mina's, and to every Colonel or Comman- 
der of a thouſand, a Talent: But the Son was 
highly diſpleas'd, inſomuch that when he was 
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invited to Supper, he reply'd, That he did not 


and in need of Pompey for that fort of He. 
= for he 4. find 2 [ome other Roman 
to ſup with: Whereupon he was clapp'd up 
cloſe Priſoner, and reſerv'd for the Triumph. 
S. 10. Not long after this, Phraates King of 
Parthia ſent to Pompey, and demanded by 
his Ambaſſadors, That he ſhould deliver up 


young Tigranes as his Son- in-Law; and that, 


the River Euphrates ſhould be the Term and 
Bound of their Empires : To theſe Pompey 


reply'd, That for Tigrazes, he belong'd more 


to his own natural Father, than his Father-in- 
Law ; and for the Bounds, he would take 
care that they ſhould be ſet our according to 
the Rules of Right and Juſtice. 

So Pompey leaving Armenia in the Cuſtody 


of Afranius, went himſelf in Chace of Mzthr:- 
dates; whereby he was forc'd of neceſſity to 


march through ſeveral Nations inhabiting a- 
bout Mount Cauca ſus. Of theſe Nations the A. 
banians and Iberians were two of the chiefeſt: 
The Iberians ſtretch out as far as the Moſchian 
Mountains, and to the Realm of Pontus; the 
Albanians lie more Eaſtwardly, and towards 
the Caſpian Sea. Theſe barbarous People, the 
Albanians, at firſt permitted Pompey upon his 


Entreaty to paſs through the Country · but 


when they found that the Winter had ftolPn 
upon the Roman Army whilſt they were quar- 
tered in their Country, and withal that they 
were buſily exercis d in celebrating theFeſtivals 
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of Saturn, they muſter'd up an Army of no 
leſs than 40000 Fighting Men, and ſet upon 
them, having paſſed over the River Cyrnxs ; 
which River riſing from the Mountains of 
beria, and receiving the River Araxes in its 
Courſe from Armenia, diſchargeth it ſelf by 12 
diſtinct Mouths or Channels into the Cæſpian 
Sea; although ſome others are of opinion, that 
Araxes does not fall into it, but that they flow 
very near one another, and ſo diſcharge them- 
ſelves as Neighbours into the fame Sea.) Tis 
true, *twas in the powe of Pompey to have ob- 
ſtructed the Enemies Panage over the River, 
but he ſuffer*d them to paſs over quietly ; and 
then drawing up his Forces and giving Battel, 
he routed them, and flew a great number of 
them in the Fiel: But the King ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors with his Submiſſion, wherefore Pompey 
upon his Supplication pardon'd the Offence, 
and having enter'd into a League with him, he 
marched directly againſt the Jberiaus, a Nation 
no leſs in wana bow than the other, but much 
more warlike, and withal under a ſolemn Re- 
ſolution both of gratifying Mithridates, and 
driving out Pompey: Theſe Iberians were in no 
wiſe ſubject to the Medes or Perſians, and they 
happened likewiſe to eſcape the Dominion of 
the Macedonians, in that Alexander was ſo 
quick in his March through Wyrcania; but 
theſe alſo Pompey ſubdu'd in a great and bloo- 
dy Battel, wherein there were ſlain 9200 upon 
the Spot, and more than todoo taken Priſoners. 
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From thence he went into the Country of Cot. 
chis,where Servilius met him by the River Pha. 
fs, having his Fleet, (with which he guarded 
the Pentickvea) riding at Anchor there: Now 
this Purſuit of Mithridates ſeem'd to c 
Treat Difhculties in it, for that he had * 
imſelf among the Nations that inhabit about 
the Boſphorus and the Lake of Moti; and 


beſides, News was brought to Pompey that the 
Albanians had revolted again: 'T his made him | 


divert his Courſe, and bend his Forces againſt 


them with Reſolutions full of Wrath and Re. 
venge, inſomuch that he paſted back again 


over the Cyrans with great Ditticulty and Dan- 
ger, for that the barbarous People had fortify'd 
it a great way down the Banks with Rampires 
and Paliſadoes: After this, having a tedious 
long March to make through a thirſty and 
rough Countrv, he order*d 10000 Casks to be 
fill'd with Water, and io advanced towards the 
Enemy; whom he found dawn up in order 
of Battel near the Kiver Aae, to the number 
of 60 Horie, and 12-50 Foot, ill arm d 


gene ally, and many of them goxer'd only with | 


; Ii 


the Skins of wild Eeaſts: Their General was 
Coſ the King's Brother, who as ſoon as the 
Battc! was begun, fngled out Pompey, and 
ruſhing in upon him, darted his Javelin into 
the Joints of his Breaft-plate ; witch Pomp 
reccived, and in return, firuck him through 
the Body with Es Lance and flew him. ?Tis 
reported, That in this Fight there were 2 
na- 
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Amazons that came as Auxiliaries to theſe ar- 
harians, and that they came down from thoſe 
Mountains that run along by the River Th 
aon; for that after the Batiel wieunthe Romans 
were taking e Spoil and Plunder of the Field, 
they met wi! ral Targets and Buskins of 
the Amazons, but there was not the Body ofa 
Woman to be cen among all the Dead: They 
inhali* the e Parts of Mount Cauca, . e mm 
look towards the Hyrcanan ca, (not borders 
ing upon the Allanigus, for that the Territories 
of tue Gelz ond the Leges lye becwixt:) And 
with cheſc *cople do hey yearlv, two Months 
only, accompany and habit, Bed and Board, 
near the River Thermodso;: ; after that they re- 
tire to tlicii own Habitations, and hve alone 
all the reſt of the Year. After this Engage- 
ment Pompey was reſolutely bent with his For- 
ces upon the Country of Hyrcanza and the 
Caſpian Sea, but was forc'd to retreat after 
three Days March, by reaſon of the venemous 
Serpents that were intinitely numerous in thoſe 
Countries; and ſo he fell into Armenia the Leſs : 
Whilſt he was there, the Kings of the Elyme- 
ans and Medes diſpatch'd Ambaſladors to him, 
which he accepted of, and made his Returns 
as amicably by Letter; but for the King of 
Parthia who had made Incurſions upon Gordy- 
ene, and deſpoil'd the Subjects of Tigranes, he 
ſent an Army againſt him ui. der the Command 
of Afranins, who put him to the Rout, and fol- 
low'd him in Chace as far as Arbelitis. 

K 3 Among 
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Among all the Concubines of King Mzthr;. 
dates, hat were brought betore Pompey, he had 
not the carnal Knowledge of any one, but ſent 
them all away to cheir Parents and Relations, 
for that moſt of them were either the Daugh- 
ters or Wivesof Princes and great Comman- 
ders; excepting only Stratonice, (who of all 
the reſt had the .;ceateit Power and lufluence 


, 


upon him, and :o whom he had committed 
the Cuſtody of his bei: and richeſt Fortreſs:) 
She (it ſeems) was the Daughter of a certain 
Muſician, an ancient an, and of no great 
Fortune; but ſhe happening to ſing one night 
before Mithridates at a Banquet, ſtruck his 


Fancy ſo, that immediately he took her to Bed | 


with him, whereby heſent away the old Man 
much diffatisfy'd, in that he had taken his 
Daughter without one kind Word to himſelf: 
But when he roſein the Morning, and ſaw the 
Tables within richly cover'd with Plate of Gold 
and Silver, a great Retinue of Servants, Eu- 
nuchs and Pages attending him withrich Gar- 
ments, and withala Horſe ſtanding before the 
Door richly capariſon'd, in all things as 'twas 
uſual with the King's Favourites, he look'd up- 
on it all as a piece of Pageantry, and thinking 
himſelf mock'd and abus'din it, attempted to 
have ſlipt out of Doors and run away; but the 
Servants laying hold upon him, and informing 
him really, that the King had beſtow'd on him 
the Houſe and Furniture of a rich Nobleman 
lately deceaſed, and that theſe were but — 


1 


Wa annere 
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| frſt Fruits or ſmall Earneſts of greater Riches 


and Poſſeſſions that were to come, he was per- 
ſwaded at laſt with much difficulty to believe 
them: Thereupon putting on his purple Robes, 
and mounting his Horſe, he rode through the 
City, crying out, All this is mine; and to 
thoſe that laugh'd at him, he ſaid, There was 
no ſuch wonder in this, but rather that he did 
not throw Stones at all he met, he was ſo tran- 
2 with Foy : Such was the Parentage and 

lood of Stratonice. Now ſhe deliver'd up this 
Caſtle into the Hands of Pompey, and ofter'd 
him many Preſents of great Value, whereof he 
receiv'd only ſuch as he thought might ſerve to 
adorn the "Temples of the Gods, and add to 


the Splendor of his Triumph; the reſt he 


left to Stratonices Diſpoſal, bidding her to 
pleaſe herſelf inthe Enjoyment of them. And 
in this manner did he deal with the Preſents ſent 
from the King of Iberia, who preſented him 
with a Bedſtead, Table, and a Chair of State, 
all beaten Gold, deſiring him to accept of them, 
but he delivered them all into the Cuſtody of 
the publick Treaſurers, for the uſe of the Com- 
mon-wealth. 

In another Caſtle call'd Cænon, or Neu- Fort, 
Pompey ſerz'd upon ieveral ſecret Writings of 
Mithridates, which he perus'd with no ſmall 
delight, in that they diſcover'd ina great mea- 
ſure the King's Nature and Inclination; for there 
were Memoirs whereby it appear'd, That be- 
ſides divers others, he had made away his Son 
K 4 Ariarathes 
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Ariarathes by Poiſon, as alſo Alcæus the Sar- 
dian, for that he had gotten the better of him 
in an Horſe-race : There were likewiſe ſeveral 
Judgments upon the Interpretations of Dreams, 
ſome of his own Viſions, and ſome of his Mi- 
ſtreſſes; and beſides theſe, there was a pleaſant 
Intercourſe of wanton Love-Letters with his 
Concubine Monzme: Now T heopheanes tells us, 
that there was found likewite a ſharp Oration 
of Rutilins, wherein he attempted to exaſpe- 
rate him even to the Slaughter of all the Ro- 
mans in Aſia: Tho? moſt Men juſtly conjecture 
this to be a malicious Device of Theophanes, 
who hated Rutilius; a Man in nothing like 
himſelf; or perhaps it might be to gratifie 
Pompey, whoſe Father is deſcrib'd by Rutilius 
in his Hiſtory, to be the vileſt Man alive. 
From thence Pompey came to the City of 
Ami ſurs, where his Ambition led him to fuch 
odious Acts, as he himſelf had condemn'd in 
others before: For whereas he had often and 
ſharply reproach*d Lucullus, in that, while the 
Enemy was yet in being, he had taken upon 
him to eſtabliſh Laws, and diſtribute Rewards 
and Honours, as Conquerors uſe to do only 
when the War was brought toanend, yetnow 
was he himſelf (whilſt Mithridates was Para- 
mount in the Realm of Boſphorus at the Head 
of a puiſſant Army) as if all were ended, juſt 
doing the ſame thing, regulating the Provinces, 
and diſtributing Rewards: Many great Com- 
manders and Princes having flock d to him, to- 


gether 
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ther with no leſs than twelve barbarous 
Kings; inſomuch as to gratifie theſe other Kings, 
when he wrote to the King of Parthia, he would 
not condeſcend 45 others us's to do) in the 
Superſcription of his Letter, to give him his 
Title of King of Kings. 

§. 11. Moreover he had a great Deſire and 
Emulation to take in Syria, and to march 
through Arabia to the Red-Sea, that he might 
extend his Conqueſt every way to the great 
Ocean, that does encompaſs the whole Earth: 
For in Africa he was the firſt Roman that advan- 
ced his Victories to the Ocean; and again in 
Spain heenlarg'd the Roman Empire, extending 
its Bounds to the Atlantic Sea: Then thirdly, 
in his late Purſuit of the Abanians, he wanted 
but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea: 
Wherefore he rais'd his Camp, deſigning to 
bring the Red-Sea within the Circuir of his Ex- 
pedition, eſpecially for that he ſaw how difli- 
cult it was to hunt after Mithridates with an 
Army, and that he would prove a worſe Ene- 
my flying than fighting: But yet he declar'd, 
That he would leave a ſharper Enemy behind 
him than himſelf, to wit, Famine; and there- 
fore he appointed a Guard of Ships to lye in 
wait for the Merchants that fſail'd to the 
Boſphoruc, having prohibited all upon pain of 
Death, that ſhould attempt to carry Proviſi- 
ons or Merchandizes thither. 

'Then he ſet forward with the greateſt part 
of his Army, and in his March he caſually 


happen'd 
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happen'd upon ſeveral dead Bodies of the Ro- 
mans uninterr'd, which were of thoſe Soldiers 
that were unfortunately {lain with Triarius in 
the Wars againſt Mithri4ates, theſe he buried 
all ſplendidly and honourably: The neglect 


whereof, *tis thought, caus'd the firſt Hatred 
againſt Lucullus, and alienated the Aﬀections 
of the Soldiers from him. P-wpey having now 
by his Force uader the Command of Afranius, 
ſubdued the Arabian that inhabit about the 
Mountain Amanus, fell himielf into Hria, and 
finding it deſtitute of any 14tura! and lawful 
Prince, reduced it into the Form of a Province, 
as an Inheritance of the People oi Rome. He 
conquer'd Judæa, andalter'd the Form of Go- 
vernmen: there, having taken King Ariſtobu- 
las Captive: Some Cities he built anew, and 
others he ſet at liberty, chaſtizing thoſe Ty- 
rants that brought them into Bondage. The 
greateſt time that he ſpent there, was in the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, deciding the Con- 
troverſies of Kings and States; and where he 
himſelf could not be preſent in Perſon, he 
gave Commiſſion to his | wane and ſent them. 
'Thus when there aroſe a Difference betwixt 
the Armeniansand Parthians touching the Ti- 
tle of aCountry, and the Judgment was re- 
ferr*d to him, he gave a Power by Commiſſion to 
three Judges andArbiters to hear and determine 
the Controverſie: For the Name of his Pow- 
er indeed wasgreat; neither were the Virtues 
of his Juſtice and Clemency inferior to _ 
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of his Power, whereby he cover d a multitude 
of Crimes committed 7 his Friends and Fami- 
liars about him: for although it was not in his 
Nature to check or chaſtize an Offender, yet 
he would demean himſelf ſo to thoſe that ad- 
dreſſed with Complaints againſt them, that the 
Party griev'd went always away contented, for- 
getting the Injuries, and patiently bearing even 
with their Covetouſneſs and Oppreſſion. A- 
mong theſe Friends of his, there was one Deme- 
trius, that had the greateſt Power and Influence 
upon him of any; he was a Bond-man infran- 
chiz'd, a Youth of good Underſtanding, but 
ſomewhat too inſolent in his good Fortune, 
of whom there goes this Story: Cato the 
Philoſopher, (being as yet a v 82 Man, 
but of great Judgment and a noble Mind) took 
a Journey of Pleaſure to Ant ioch, having a great 
deſire in Pompey's abſence to ſee the City: He 
therefore, as his Cuſtom was, walked on Foot, 
and his Freinds accompanied him onhorſe-back; 
but ſeeing before the Gates of the City a Mul- 
titude all in white Garments, (the young Men 
on one {ide of the Road, and the Boys on the 
other) he was ſomewhat offended at it, imagi- 
ning that it was officiouſly done in Honour of 
him, which was more than he requir'd: How- 
ever he deſir d his Companions to alight and 
walk with him: But when they drew near, the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies in this Proceſſion 


came out with a Garland and a Rod in his * 
. | an 
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and met them, enquiring, here they had left 
Demetrius? and when he u ανE, come? Where. 
uponCatos Companions burit out intoa Laugh- 
ter; but Cato ſaid only, Alas poor City! and 
paſſed by without any other Antwer : Now *tis 
clear that Pompey himſelf render'd Demetrius 
leſs odious to others, by enduring his Sawci- 
neſs and Infolence againſt himſelf For tis re- 
rted how that Pompey whenhe had invited 
is Friends to an Entertainment, would be very 
Ceremonious in attending 'till they came and 
were all plac'd ; whereas Demetrius would rude- 
ly ſeat himſelf at the Table with his Head co- 
ver'd even to his Ears, before any one elſe could 
fit down : Moreover, before his Return into 
Italy, he had purchaſed the pleaſanteſt Villa or 
Country-Seat about Rowe, with the faireſt 
Walks and Places for Exerciſe, and the moſt 
eompleat Gardens, call'd by the Name of De- 
metrius, notwithſtanding that Pompey his Ma- 
ſter was contented with a mean and indifferent 
Habitation till his third Triumph. Afterwards, 
tis true, when he had erected that famous and 
ſtately Theater for the People of Rome, he built 
(as an Appendix to it) an Houſe for himſelf, 
much more ſplendid than his former, and yet 
as much beneath the ſtroke of Envy; inſo- 
much as he that came to be Maſter of that 
Houſe after Pompey, could not but admire at it, 
and ſeem very inquiſitive, Where Pompey the 
Great us'd to Sup? thus are theſe things re- 
ported. 


'The 
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The King of Arabia Petræa, who had hi- 
thertodeſpis'd the Power of the Romans, now 
began to think it dreadful, and therefore diſ- 
patch'd Letters to him, wherein he promis'd 
to be at his Devotion, and do what he would 
command. However Pompey having a deſire 
to confirm and keep him in the ſame Mind, 
marched forwards forPetra, an Expeditionnot 
altogether irreprehenſible in theOpinion of ma- 
ny; for by this twas generally thought he 
did clearly decline the Chaſe of Mzithridates, 
whereas they thought themſelves bound to 
turn their Arms againſt him as their inveterate 
Enemy, who now had blown up the Coal a- 

ain, and reinforced his ſhactered Troops with 
eſh Preparations (as *twas reported) to lead 
his Army through Scythia and Pannon ia into 
Italy. Pompey,on the other ſi de, judgingit eaſi- 
er to break his Forces in Battel, than ſeize his 
Perſon in Flight, reſolv'd not to tire himſelf 
out in a vain Purſuit, but rather to ſpend his 
time in diverting the War upon another Ene- 
my, as a proper Digreſſion in the mean while. 
But Fortune refolv'd the Doubt; for whilſt he 
was yet not far from Petra, and had pitch'd 
his Tents and encamp'd for that Day, as he was 
riding and managing his Horſe without the 
Camp, there came an Exprefs by the Flying 
Poſt out of Pontus with good News, as was 
eaſily diſcernable afar off by the Heads of their 
22 that were crown'd with Branches of 
Aurel : The Soldiers, as ſoon as they ſaw Apis 

OC 2 
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Aock'd immediately to Pompey, who notwith- 
ſtanding was minded to make an end of his 
Exerciſe; but when they began to be clamo- 
rous and importunate, he alighted from his 
Horſe, and taking the Letters, went before 
them into the Camp: Now there being no 
Tribunal erected there, nor yet any military 
Hillock, (ſuch as they uſe to make by cutting 
up thick Turves of Earth and piling them one 
upon another) they, through eagerneſs and im- 


patience, heap'd up a Pile of Pack-Saddles, and 


Pompey ſtanding upon that, told them the News 
of Mithridates's Death, how that he had laid 
violent Hands upon himſelf, upon the Revolt of 
his SonPharnaces,and that'Pharnaces had taken 
all things there into his Hands and Poſſeſſion, 
which he did (as his Letters {peak) in right 
of himſelf and the Romans : Upon this News 
the whole Army expreſſing their Joy (as was 
fit) fell to their Devotion in facrificing to the 
Gods, and Feaſting, as if in the Perſon of M;- 
_ thridatesalone there had died many thouſands 
of their Enemies. 

Pompey by this occaſion having brought this 
War to an end, with much more eaſe than was 
expected, departed forthwith out of Arabia, 
and paſling curſorily through the intermediate 
Provinces, he came at length to the City Ami- 
fas; there he receiv'd many Preſents brought 
from Pharnaces,and ſeveral Bodies of the Roy- 
al Blood, together with the Corps of Mithri 
tes himſelf, which was not eaſie to be known * 
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the Face, (for the Chyrurgeon that embalm'd 
him had not dry'd up his Brain) but thoſe 
who were very curious to ſee him, knew him 
by the Scars there: Pompey himſelf would not 
endure to ſee him, bur to * the Wrath of 
the Gods, heſentit away tothe City of Sinope: 
He admir'd the Riches of his Robes, no leſs 
than the tneſs and ſplendor of his Armour. 
'The Scabbard of his Sword (that coſt 400 
Talents) was ſtolen by Publius, and fold to 
Ariarathes ; his Cidaris alſo, or Crown, a Piece 
of admirable Workmanſhip, Cazzs the Foſter 
Brother of Mithridates gave privately to Fau- 
ftus the Sin of Hlla: All which Pompey was 
ignorant of ; but afterwards, when Pharnaces 
came to underſtand it, he ſeverely puniſh'd 
thoſe that imbezzell'd them. 

Pompey now having order'd all things, and 
eſtabliſhed that Province, he took his Journ 
homewards in greater Pomp and State than e- 
ver; for when he came to Mitylene, he gave 
the City their Freedom upon the interceſſion of 
Theophanes,and was preſent at certain Anniver- 
ſary Games or Exerciſes, where the Poets, in 
a virtuous Contention rehearſe their Works, 
having at that time no other Theam or Subject 
than the Actions of Pompey; but he was ex- 
ceedingly pleas'd with the Theater it ſelf, and 
drew a Model or Platform of it, intending to 
erect one in Rome after the ſame Form, but 
larger, and with more Magnificence. When 
he came to Rhodes, he heard the Diſputes of the 


So- 
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Sophiſters or Logicians there, and gave toe- 
very one of them a Talent: And Po/idonius has 
written the Diſputation which he held before 
him againſt HermagorastheRhetorician,where- 
in he was Opponent upon the r touch- 
ing Uni ver ſale. At Athens alſo he did the like, 
and ſhew*d his Munificence among the Philo- 
ſophers there, as he did likewiſe in beſtowing 


50% Talents towards the repairing and beauti- 


fying the City: So that now by all theſe Acts 


he well hoped to return into Italy in the great- 


eſt Splendor and Glory of any mortal Man, ha- 
ving likewiſe a paſſionate deſire to be ſeen of 
his Family, where he thought he was equally 
deſired : But that God, whoſe Province and 
Charge it is always to mix ſome Ingredient of 
Evil even with the greateſt and moſt glorious 
Goods of Fortune, had privily provided a bit- 


ter Potion at home for him, whereby to make 


his Return more ſorrowful; for Mutia during 
his abſence had diſhonour'd his Bed: Whilſt he 
was abroad at a diſtance, he gave little heed to 
the Report; but when he drew nearer to [zaly, 
where the Report grew warmer, and that his 
Thoughts were at leiſure to muſe upon the 
Crime and Reproach, then he ſent her a Bill 
of Divorce; but neither then in Writing, nor 
afterwards in Diſcourſe, did he ever give a 


Reaſon why he diſcharged her, but the Cauſe | 


is mention d in Cicero's Epiſtles. 


Now 
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Now there were various Rumours ſcattered 
abroad touching Pompey, and were carried to 
Rome before him, ſo that there was a great Tu- 
mult and Stir, as if he defign'd forthwith to 
march with his Army directly into the City, and 
eſtabliſh himſelf in a Monarchy : Thereupon 
Craſſus withdrew himſelf, together with his 
Children and For:unes out of the City, either 
that he was really afraid, or that he counterfei- 
ted rather,(as was molt probable) to give Credit 
to the Calumny, and exaſperate the Malice of 
the People. Pompey therefore as ſoon as he 


enter' d into Italy called a general Muſter of 


the Army, and having made an Oration ſuita- 
ble to the Genius of the Time and his Soldiers, 
and rewarded them liberally, he commanded 
them to depart, every Man to his Country and 

lace of Habitation, only with this Memento, 

hat they would not fail to meet again at his 
Triumph. Thus the Army being disbanded, 
and the News of it commonly reported, there 
happen'd out an admirable Paſſage : For when 
the Cities ſaw Pompey the Great unarm'd, and 
with a ſmall Train of familiar Friends only, (as 
if he was returning from a Journey of Pleaſure, 
not from his Conqueſts) they came pouring 
in upon him out o 12 Affection and Reve- 
rence, attending and conducting him to Rome 
with far greater Forces than he disbanded; in- 
ſomuch, that if he had deſign'd any Stirs or 
Innovation in the State, he might have done it 


without the Aſſiſtance of his Army. Now, be- 
= _ «ule 
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cauſe the Law permitted no Man to enter into 
the City before the Triumph, therefore he ſent 
to the Senate, entreating them to prorogue the 
Election of Conſuls, and grant him the favour 
that with his Preſence he might countenance 
P;/o, one of the Candidates at that time; but 
this was ſharply oppos'd by Cato, whereby he 
fail'd of his Deſign: However, Pempey could 
not but admire that Liberty and Boldneſs of 
Speech in Cato, here with he alone above all 
others durſt openly engage in fh maintenance | 
of Law and Juſtice Ae therefore had a 
eat deſire to win hin: or, and purchaſe his 
Tiendſhip at any rata: to that end, Cato 
having two Neices (Davghters of his Siſter) 
Pompey propos* one in Marriage tor himſelf, 
the other for his Son: But Cato ſuſpected the 
Motion, as a colourable Deſign of corrupting | 
and briting his Juſtice by Alliance, and there- 
fore would not hearken to it; which was hei- 
nouſly reſented by his Wife and Siſter, that he 
ſnould reject an Affinity with Pompey the Great. 
About that time Pompey having a Deſign of ſet- 
ting up 4/fanins for the Conſulſhip, gave a 
Sum cf Mony among the 'Tribes for their 
Voices, ſome whereof was receiv'd even in his 
own Gardens, inſomuch that when this Pra- 
Rice came to be bruited abroad, Pompey was 
very ill ſpoken of, for that he who had had the 
Honour of that Government as a juſt Reward 
of his greater Merits, ſhould now make Mer- 
chandize of that very Honour, for one that 


had 
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had neither Virtue nor Courage to deſerve it; 
whereupon Cato took occaſion to tell the La- 
dies, Now, ſaid he, had we contracted an 
Alliance with Pompey, we had been ally'd to 
this Diſhonour too: Which when they heard, 
they could not but acknowledge and ſubſcribe 
to him, as one of a more piercing Judgment 
in Matters of Prudence and Morality than 
themſelves. 

The Splendor and Magnificence of Pompey's 
Triumph was ſuch, That (though it held the 
ſpace of two Days, yet) they were extreamly 

aitned in Time, ſo that of what was prepa- 
red for that Pageantry, there was as much ſub- 
duced, as would have ſet out and adorr'd ano- 
ther Triumph. But in the firſt place, there 
were Tables carried, wherein were written the 
Names and Titles of all thoſe Nations over 
whom he triumph'd, ſuch as were, the Kinz- 
doms of Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphla- 


gonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, 


Cilicia, and Meſopotamia, together with 'Phye- 
nicia, and Pal: fone, Judæa, Arabia, and all 
the Power of the Pirates ſubdued by Sea and 
Land: And in theſe Countries there appeared 
the taking of no leſs than 1000 Caſtles, nor 
much leſs than 900 Cities, together with 800 
Ships of the Pirates, and the peopling of 39 
Towps that lay deſolate and depopulated: Be- 
ſides, there was ſet forth in theſe Tables, an 
account of all the Tributes throughout the Ro- 
man Empire, and how that before theſe Con- 

L 2 queſts 
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queſts the Revenue amounted but to 500⁰ 
Myria7:, whereas by his Acquititions*twas ad- 
vanced to 8500, and withal that for Advance 
at preſent, he brought into the common Trea- 
fury of ready Mony, Gold and Silver, Plate 
and Jewels, to he value of 20000 Talents, 
over and above chat which had been diſtributed 
among the Soldiers, whereof he that had leaſt | 
had 1500 Drachma's for his ſhare. The Pri- 
ſcners of War that were led in Triumph, be- 
ſides the Arch-Pirates,were the Son of Tzgranes 
King of Armenia, with his Wife and Daughter ; 
asal'o Zofime, the Wife of King T z2raves him- 
ſeli; and Ari/»bulns, King of Fudea. The Si- 
ſter of King Mithridates, and her five Sons; 
and ſome Ladies of vcythza. There were like- 
wiſe tne Hoſtages of the Albanians and The- 
riant; and of the King of Comagena; beſides 
a vaſt number of Trophies, anſwering direct- 
ly and deciphering out each particular Battel, 
in which he was Conqueror, either himſelf in 
Perſon, or by his Lieutenants. But that that 
ſeem'd to be his greateſt Glory, and that no 
other Roman ever attain'd to, was this, That 
he made his third Triumph over the third 
part of the World: For many among the Ro- 
mans had the Honour of Triumphing thrice, 
but his tirſt Triumph, was over Africa; his 
ſecond, over Europe; and this laſt, over A. 
ſia; ſo that he ſeem'd in theſe three Triumphs 
to haye led the whole World in Chains. 
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5. 13. As for Pompey's Age, thoſe who affect to 
make the Parallel exact in all things betwixt 
Him and Alexander the Great, would not allow 
him to be quite 34, whereas in truth at that 
time he was near 40: Oh that he had crowned 
his Days, and breath'd out his Laſt, even then 
when with Alexander's Age he had his Fortune 
too! But all the remainder of his Life-time was 
extreamly unfortunate, wherein his Proſperity 
became odious, and his Adverſity incurable; 
for that great Power and Authority which he 
had gain d in the City by his greater Metits, 
even that was made uſe of only in patromzing 
the Iniquities of others, ſo that by advancing 
their Fortunes, he detracted from his own 
Glory, t ill at laſt he was daſhed in pieces a 
the force and greatneſs of his own Power: An 
as the ſtrongeſt Cittadel or Fort in a Town, 
when it is attack'd and taken by an Enemy, 
does then afford the ſame Strength to the Foe, 
as ĩt had done to Friends before; ſo Cæſar being 
exalted in the State by the Power of Pompey, 
overthrow and ruin'd him by the fame Force 
and Arts by which he had trampled down 
others: And thus it came to pals. 

Lucullus, when he return'd outof A/ca, where 
he had been deſpitefully treated by Pompey,met 
with an honourable Reception from the Senate, 
and much more when Pompey was preſent; for 
then they encourag'd him to reaſſume his Au- 
thority in the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, whereas he was now grown cold and 

L 3 unactive 
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unactive in Buſineſs, * given himſelf over 
to his ſofter Pleaſures, and the enjoyment of a 
ſplendid Fortune : Hereupon he began preſent- 
ly to bear up againſt Pompey. and took him u 
e whereby he obtain'd thoſe Acts an 


pey, to be re-eſtabliſhed; inſomuch, that b 

the Aſſiſtance of Cato, he had a greater Intere 

in the Senate than Pompey. Now Pompey having 
fallen from his Hopes in ſuch an unworthy Re- 
pulſe, was forced to fly to the Tribunes of the 
People for Refuge, and make his Intereſt with 
the light young Men of-the Town; amon 

whom there was one Clodius, (the vileſt an 

moſt impudent Wretch alive) undertook him, 
and expos'd him as a Tool to the Rabble; for 
he had him always at his Elbow, even beneath 
his Dignity, carrying him upand downamong 
the Throngs in the Market-ꝑiace, to counte- 
nance thoſe Laws and Speeches which he made 
to cajole the People, and ingratiate himſelf: 
And at laſt, for his Reward, he demanded of 
Pompey, (as if he had not diſgrac'd, but done 
him a great kindneſs) That he ſhould forſake 
Cicero, his great Friend, and one that had high- 
ly deſerv'd of him as an Advocate, indefending 
his Cauſes and Affairs in the Common- wealth; 


which he obtain'd afterwards: For when Cicero 


happen'd to bein ſome Danger, and implored 
his Aid, he would not ſo much as admit him 
into his Preſence, but ſhutting up his Gates a- 
e choſe that came to mediate for him, ye 

im- 


Decrees of his, which were repealed by Pom. 
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himſelf out at a Back-Door ; whereupon Cicero 
fearing the extremity of judgmen:, departed 
ivately from Nome 

About that time Ca. ar returning from his 
Province, happened upon a politik Device that 
brought him into great Favour at preſent, and 
much increaſed his Power for the future, but 
in the Event proved extrea mly deſtructive both 
to Pompey and the Common- wealth: For now 
he ſtood Candidate for his firſt Confulihip ; 
nnd therefore well obſerving the Enmity be- 
twixt Pompeyand Craſſus, and finding how that 
in applying nimſelf and joining with one, he 
ſhould make the other his Enemy, he endea- 
voured by all means to reconcile them, a De- 
ſign in appearance very ſpecious, ſavouring of 
great Honeſty and Civility, but in truth a very 
ſubtil and treacherous Practice in him; for he 
well knew, that oppoſi e Parties or Factions in 
a Common- wealth, like Paſſengers in a Boat, 
ſerve to trim and ballance the unſteady moticns 
of Power there; whereas if they combine and 
run all over to one ſide, they make a dead un- 
wieldy Weight, whereby it overſets and all falls 
to wreck; and therefore Cato wiſelytold them, 
who charg'd. all the Calamities of Rome upon 
the Diſagreement betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, 
That they were in a great Error, in charging 
all the Crime upon the laſt Cauſe; for *twas 
not their Diſcord and Enmity, but their Una- 
nimity and Friendſhip, that gave the firſt and 

greateſt Wound to the Common-wealth. 
L 4 Cæ ſar 
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Ceſar being thus elected Conſul, began 
ſtraizh:ways to grow popular, and make an 
Intereſt with the poor and meaner ſort, by pre- 
ferring and eſtabliſhing Laws for the planting 
of C olonies and for dividing of Lands; where- 
by he debaſed the Grandeur of his Magittracy, 
and turn'd his Confulſhipin a manner to a De- 
marchy, or Headthip of the Mob; himſelf 
appearing rather a Tribune of the People than 
Conſul. Now when Bibulus his Collegue op- 
pos'd him, and Cato was prepare! to ſecon] 
Bibulus, and aſſiſt him vigorouſly, Cæſar to be 
even with them, brought Pompey into the open 
Court, and there directing his Speech to him 
before the Tribunal, demanded his Opinion 
touching thoſe Laws, who gave his App: obati- 
on; Mhy then (ſaid Cæſar) in caſe any Man 
ſhould offer violence to theſe Laws, wilt not thou 
be ready in aſſiſtance to the People? Jes, (reply'd 
Pompey)T ſhall always be ready, and againſt thoſe 
that threaten the Sword, Pllappear with Sword 
and Buckler: But nothing ever was either ſaid or 
done by Pompey to that very day, that ſeem' d 
more inſolent or odious to all Men than that 
one Saying; inſomuch that his Friends endea- 
vour'd to palliate the Offence and make an A- 
pology for it, as a Word flipt out of joint 
through Inadvertency ; but by his Actions and 
Practices afterwards, it appear'd plainly, that 
he was totally devoted to Cæſar's Service; for 
of a ſudden, Pompey, beyond all Mens expecta- 
tion, married with Julia the Daughter of . 

Who 
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who had been aihanced before, and was to be 
ma ried within a few Days to Czp:79: Anil to 
appeaie Cæpios Wrath, he gave him his own 
Daughter in Marriage, who had been ei- 
pous'd before io Farftus the Son of H: Bu: 
Car himſelf married Calpuruia the Daughter 
of 1/0. 

Upon this, Pompey made a Garriſon of this 
Ci.y, and filling it with Soldiers, carried all 
things by Force as he pleas'd; for as Bibs 
the Coniul was going to Court, accompanied 
with Lucullus and Cato, they fell upon him of a 
ſudden, and brake his Rode, the Enſigns of 
G vernment; an] ſome Body threw a Cloſc- 
ſtool of Ordure upon the Head of Bibulus him- 
ſelf; but the two Tribunes of the People, that 
went among his Guards before him, were de- 
ſperately wounded in the Fray: And thus by 
theſe means having clear'd the Court of all 
their Adverſaries, the Lex Agraria, or Bill for 
the Diviſion of Lands, was eſtabliſhed and 
paſſed into an Act: And not only fo, but even 
the whole Popula y being thus decoyed and 
taken with this Bait, became totally at their 
Devotion, never regarding the Canvaſſes of 
the adverſe Faction, but paſſing quietly by 
Suffrage wha:-ever they propounded: Thus 
they confirmed all thoſe Acts and Decrees oi 
Pompey, Which were queſtioned and conteſted 
by Lucullus; and to Cæſar they granted the 
Provinces of Gallia Ciſalpiua and Tranſalpina, 
together with //yricum for five Years,and __ 
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wiſe an Army of four entire Legions; then 
they erected Conſuls for the Year enſuing, P:/6 
the Father-in-Law of Cz/ar, and Gabiuius, one 
of the chiefeſt Paraſites about Pompey. 
During all theſe Tranſactions, Bilulus kept 
cloſe within Doors, nor did he appear publick- 
ly in Perſon for the ſpace of eight Months to- 
ether, notwithſtanding he were Conſul, but 
Feng out Proclamations full of bitter Invectives 
and Accuſations againſt them both; Cato turnꝰd 
Enthuſiaſt, and, as if he had been poſſeſſed 
with a Spirit of Divination, did nothing elſe 
in the Senate but foretel what Judgments 
ſhould befallthe Common-wealth and Pompey. 
But Lucullus pleaded Dotage, and retir'd upon 
a Writ of Eaſe, as one already grown feeble 
and ſuperannuateinthe Affairs of State, which 
gave occaſion to that Satyrical Saying of Pom- 
pey, that the Fatigues of Luxury were much more 
un ſea ſonable for an old Man than thoſe of Govern- 
ment: Which in truth prov'd tobe a Reflecti- 
on upon himſelf, for not long after he himſelf 
grew Effeminate in the Embraces of a young 
Wife, courting and careſſing her daily up and 
town through all the Gardens and Places of 
Pleaſure in the Country, whereby he neglected 
all the weighty Affairs of Courts and Councils: 
nſomuch, that Codius, who was then Tribune 
of the People, began to deſpiſe him, and en- 
gage in many bold Attemps againſt him: For 
when he had baniſh'd Cicero, and ſent away 
Cad into ſcprus under a colourable pretence of 


War; 
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War; when Cæſar was gone upon his Expedi- 
tion to Gaul, and that he found how the Po- 

ulacy was devoted to him, as a Man forming 
all things, and governing according to their 
Pleaſure, he attempted forthwith to unravel 
and repealdivers of Pompey's Decrees; there- 
upon he drew T:granes the Captive out of Pri- 
ſon, and had him about with him as his Com- 

nion: He commenced likewiſe Actions and 
Accuſations againſt ſeveral of Pompey's Friends, 
deſigning by theſe Meaſures to take the extent 
of his Power: At laſt, upon a time, when 
Pompey came to Court in a certain Cauſe, this 
ſame Clodins, accompanied with a Croud of 
diſſolute and deſperate Ruffians, and ſtanding 
up in an eminent Place above the reſt, utte- 
red himſelf in theſe or the like Quſtions; hos 
the licentiouns General? What Man is that, that 
is to ſeek for a Man? And who is it that 
ſcrateheth his Head ſo nicely with one Finger? 
The Rabble, upon the Signal of ſhaking his 
Gown, with a great Shout to every _ ion, 
as tis uſual among Songſters in the Chorus or 
Burden of a Song, anſwer'd, Pompey: This in- 
deed was no ſmall Affliction to Pompey, a Man 
unaccuſtomed to hear any thing ill of himſelf, 
and unexperierced altogether in ſuch kind of 
Rencounters ; but he was moſt extreamly 
g icved, when he came to underſtand that the 
_  Eenate rejoiced at this dirty Uſage, and impu- 
ted it as a juſt Revenge or Puniſhment upon 
nim for his Treachery to Cicers | Pit henie 
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happened through this Tumult in the Market. 
place, that it was come even to Blows and 
Wounds, and that one of Clod:izs his Bond ſlaves 
was apprehended,creeping through the Crowd 
towards Pompey with a Sword in his Hand, Pom- 
105 laying bold of this Pretence, (though per- 

ps otherwiſe apprehenſive of Clodius his In- 
ſolence and Reproaches) never would go to 
any publick Aſſemblies, during all the time he 
was Tribune, but kept cloſe at home, and pailed 
away his time in Conſult with his Friends, by 
what means he might beſt allay the Diipleature 
of the Senate and Nobles againſt him: Among 
other Expedients, Cz/leo adviſed the Divorce 
of Julia, whereby he ſhould meet with an eaſie 
paſlage from Cæſar's Friendſhip to that of the 
Senate; this he would not hearkento by any 
means: Others again adviſed him to call home 
Cicero from Baniſhment, a Man that was al- 
ways the great Adverſary of Clodins, and as 
great a Favourite of the Senate; to this he was 
eaſily perſuaded, and therefore he brought 
Cicero's Brother into the Market- place, atten- 
ded witha ſtrong Party, to petition for his Re- 
turn; where, after a warm Diſpute, wherein 
ſeveral were wounded and ſome lain, he got 
the Victory of Clodius: No ſooner was Cicero 
return'd home upon this Decree, but that im- 
mediately he reconciled the Senate to Pompey ; 
and withal, by his Rhetorick in defence of the 
Law for Importation of Corn. did again, in 
effect, make Pompey Soveraign Lord of all che 


Roman 
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Roman Empire by Sea and Land: For by that 
Law he had got within the Verge of his Ju- 
riſdiction all Ports, Staples and Store-houſes; 
and in ſhort, all the Myſteries and Concerns 
both of the Merchant andHusbandmen : Which 

ave occaſion to that malicious Charge of Cio- 
dius, That the Law was not made becauſe of the 
dearth or ſtarcity of Corn, but the dearth or 
ſcarcityof Corn was made, that they might make 
a Law, whereby that Power of his, which was 
now grown feeble and conſumptive, might be re- 
viv d again,and Pompey remſtated iu a new Em- 
pire: Others look'd upon it as a politick Device 
of Spint her the Conſul, whoſe Deſign it was to 
oblige Pompey with a greater Authority, that 
he himſelf might be ſent in aſſiſtance to King 
Prolomy: However, this is undoubtedly true, 
That Canidius the Tribune preferr'd a Law to 
diſpatch Pompey in the nature of an Ambaſſa- 


dor, without an Army, attended only with 


two Lictors or Vergers, as a Mediator betwixt 
the King and his Subjects of Alexandria. Nei- 
ther did this Law ſeem ungrateful to Pompey, 


though indeed the Senate caſt it out upon a 


ſpecious Pretence, That they were unwilling to 
hazard the Perſon of ſo brave a Man: How- 
ever, there were found ſeveral Pamphlets ſcat- 
ter'd about the Market-place andSenate-houſe, 
intimating how grateful it would be to Prolomy 
to have Pompey appointed for his General in- 
ſtead of Spinther : But Timagenes relates it o- 
therwiſe, as if Prolomy went away and left 


Egypt 
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Egypt, not out of neceſſity, but purely upon 
the perſuaſion of Tk eophanes, who deſigned an 
Advantage to Pompey, laying a Foundation for 
him of Wealth and a new Command: Yet for 
all this, the crafty Practices of T heopbanes could 
not make this Report ſo credible but that it 
was render'd much more incredible by that no- 
bler Genius of Pompey, which would never 
allow of ſuch baſe and diſingenious Arts even 
in favour of his Ambition. 

Thus Pompey being appointed chief Prove- 
dore, and having within his Adminiſtration and 
Management all the Corn- Trade, ſent abroad 
his Factors and Agents into all Quarters, and 
he himſelf failing into S:cily, Sardinia, and 
Africa, made up vaſt Stores of Corn. And 
now being juſt ready to ſet fail upon his Voy- | 


aze homeward bound, there aroſe a mighty 


Storm of W ind upon the Sea, which raiſed a 
Doubt even among the Commanders them- 


- ſelves, whether it were ſafe to break Ground 


or no; wherefore Pompey himſelf went firſt a- 
board, and commanded the Mariners to weigh 
Anchor, declaring with a loud Voice, That 
there was a neceſſity for them to ſail,but no ne- 
ceſſity to live: So that he by his Spirit and 
Courage (having met with that Fortune which 
favours the Bold) made a proſperous Return, 
whereby his Granaries were ſtor'd, the Mar- 
kets all filled with Corn, and the Sea withShips ; 
inſomuch as this great plenty and abundance of 
Proviſions yielded a ſuthcient Supply, not only 
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tothe City of Rome, but even Foreigners too, 
diſperſing it ſelf, like a lively Fountain through 
many Rivulets, into all Quarters of 7taly. 

F. 14. All this time Cæſar grew great, and 
was highly extolPd for his Wars and Conqueſts 
in Gaul, and when in appearance he ſeem'd 
fartheſt diſtant from Rome, as if he had been 
intangledin the Affairs of Belgia, Suevia, and 
Britany, then in truth was he working craftily 
by ſecret Practices in the midſt of the People, 
and countermining Pompey in his chiefeſt De- 
ſigns For having his I \ hroonky about him 
as his Body, 'twas not his Deſign to weakenor 
impair it in a formal War againſt the barbarous 
Enemy, but by light Skirmiſhes only, no other- 
wiſe than in Sports of Hunting or Hawking, 
to exerciſe and harden it, whereby he made it 
invincible and dreadful to the World: Then 
for his Gold and Silver, (which was infinite) 
together with thoſe 8382 Is, and other 
Treaſures which he had taken from the Enemy 
in his Conqueſts, all thoſe he ſent to Nome in 
Preſents, and Bribes, tempting and corrupting 
the AÆdiles, Prætors, and Conſuls, together 
with their Wives, whereby he purchaſed to 
himſelf a multitude of Friends; inſomuch, that 
when he paſſe back again over the Alps, and 
tookup his Winter- quarters in the City of Luca, 
there flocked to him an intinite number of the 
commonPÞP::ople Men and Women, ſtriving who 
ſhould get irſt to him; and likewiſe 200 Sena- 
tors at leaſt: among whom were Pompey and 

Craſſus; 
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Craſſus; fo that there were to be ſeen at once 
before Cæſar's Gates no leſs than ſixſcore Ros 
or Maces of Procontuls and Preto:s. As for 
the reſt of his Addreſſors, he tent them all a- 
way full fraught wi.h Hopes and Mony ; but 
for Craſſus and Pompey, he enter d in o private 
Covenants and Arti les :f Agreement with 
them, That they ſhould ſtand Candidates for 
the Conſulſhip next Year: That Cæſar on his 
part ſhould fend a good Company of Soldiers 
to give their Votes at the Election: That as 
ſoon as they were elected, they thould uſe their 


Intereſt to have the Government of ſ-me Pro 


vinces and Legions aſſigned to hemſelves, and 
that Cæ ſar ſhould have his Charge now in be- 
ing confirmed to him for five Years more: But 
afterwards, when theſe Deſigns came to be 
diſcovered and noiſed abroad, the Matter was 
heinoutly reſented by many Perſons of the 
greateſt Quality in Rome; and therefore Mar- 
cellinus once in an open Aflembly of the People 
demanded cf them both, Whether they deſizned 
to Sue for the Conſulſhip or no? And being ur- 
ged by the People for their Anſwe, Pompey 
ſpake firſt, and told them, , he Huld 
Sne for it, perhaps he would not But Craſſus 
was {omewhat more Politick, and fait, That 
for his part he would be re dy to do what ſhould 
be judg d moſt agreeable with the Intereſt of the 
Common wealth : However, Marcellinus ſtill in- 
veighing againſt Pompey, and ſeeming to reflect 
upon him more bitterly, Pompey replied as 
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ſharply, 
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ſharply, That this Marcellinus was a moſt un- 
godly Wretch, without either Gratitude or Ho- 
nour, for that by him he was made an Orator 
of a Mute, and of a poor Starveling, one glut- 

ted even to a Vomit. 
Now, notwithſtanding divers fell off from 
their Pretences, and forſook their Canvas for 
the Conſulſhip, yet Cato perſuaded and encou- 
raged Lucius Domitius not to deſiſt, For that, 
ſaid he, the Conteſt now ir not for Government, 
but for Liberty againſt Tyrants and Oſarpers. 
Wherefore thoſe of Pompey's Party, fearing 
that inflexible Conſtancy in Cato, (whereby he 
ruled and governed the whole Senate) leſt by 
that likewiſe he ſhould pervert and draw after 
him all the well- affected Part of the Commo- 
nalty, reſolved to withſtand Domitius at firſt, 
and prevent his Entrance into the Market- 
lace; to this end therefore they ſent in a 
and of armed Men, who, at the firſt Onſet, 
{lew the Torch-bearer of Domitius, as he was 
leading the way before him, and immediately 
ut all the reſt to Flight; laſt of all, Cato 
imſelf retired, having receiv d a Wound up- 
on his right Arm in defence of Domitius. Thus 
by theſe Means and Practices they obtained the 
overnment ; neither indeed did they behave 
themſelves with more decency throughout all 
thereſt of their Actions: But in the firſt place, 
when the People were chuſing Cato Prætor, 
and juſt ready with their Votes for the Poll, 
Pompey broke up the AO « W his 
ea- 
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Reaſons upon the Augury, as if there had ap- 

r'd ſomething inauſpicious in the Heav'ns; 
and thereupon having corrupted the Tribes, 
they publickly proclaimed Autias and Vatinius 
Prætors: Then in purſuance of their Cove- 
nants with Cæſar, they publiſhed ſeveral Edicts 
by Trebouian the Tribune, whereby they made 
an Enlargement of Cæſar's Commiſſion accor- 
ding to Agreement, meaſuring out another five 
Years Charge to his former Province; to Ca 
ſusthere was appointed via, and the Parthian 
War; and to Pompey himſelf all Africa, toge- 
ther with both Spazrs, and four Legions of 
Soldiers, whereof two he lent to Cæſar upon 
his Requeſt, for the Wars in Caul. 

Craſſus upon the expiration of his Conſulſhip 
departed forthwith into his Province ; but 
Pompey ſpent ſome time in Rome, upon the 
Opening or Dedicaticn of his Theater, where 


he treated the People with all manner of 


Games, Shows, and Exerciſes, as well warlike 
as thoſe of the Muſes: There was likewiſe the 
hunting or baiting of wild Beaſts, and Com- 
bats with them, wherein 5co Lions were {lain ; 
but above all, the Battel of Elephants was a 
Spectacle full of Horror and Amazement. 
Theſe noble Entertainments brought him in 


great Eſteem with the People, whereby he was 


highly admir'd and beloy'd; but on the other 
fide he created no leſs Envy to himſelt, in that 
he committed the Government of his Provinces 
and Legions into the Hands of Friends as his 

4 Lieu- 
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Lieutenants, whilit he himſelf was wantonly 
rambling up and down, and carefling his Wife 
throughout all the Delicacies of Itaſy; whether 
he doated upon her as a real Lover, or whether 
he could not find in his Heart to leave her, who 
was ſuch a Lover of him, is ſomewha: doubt- 
ful; but this is certain, that there was nothing 
more famous and common in Diſcourſe, than 
the Paſſion of this young Lady for her Huſ- 
band; not that ſhe wa, in Love with Pompey 
for the flower of his Age, but becauſe of his 
aſſured Chaſtity, as knowing no other Woman, 
but that one he had wedded; beſides, though 
in his Carriage he had a majeſtick Gravity, yet 
his Converſation was not moroſe, but extream- 
ly agreeable, and taking among the Women, 
unleſs we will arraign the Evidence of Flora 
the Curtezan. Now it happened in a publick 
Aſſembly, as they were at an Election of the 
A4iles, that the People came to Blows, and 


divers about Pompey were flain, ſo that he, find- 


ing himſelf all bloody, order'd a Change of 
Apparel; but the Servants who brought 
home his Clboaths, making a great Buſtle and 
Hurry about the Houſe, it chanced that the 
ung Lady (who was then with Child) faw 
is Gown all ſtained with Blood; whereupon 
the dropt immediately into a Swoon, and was 
hardly brought to Life again; however, what 
with her Fright and Paſlion together, ſhe fell in 
Labour and Miſcarried : Wherefore even thoſe 
whochiefly cenſured N for his Friendſhip 
z T5 
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to Ceſar, could not reprove him for his Aﬀe. 
ction to his Lady, who had ſuch a Paſſion for 
him. Afterwards ſhe was great again, and 


brought to Bed of a Daughter, but died in 
Childbed ; neither did the Infant ou:-live her 


Mother many days. Pompey had prepar'd all 


things for the Interment of her Corps at Alba, 


but the People ſeized upon it by force, and 
performed the Solemnities of her Funeral in 


the Field of Mars, rather in Compaſſion to 
the young Lady, than in Favour either of 


Pompey or Cæ ſar; and yet of theſe two, the 
People ſcemed at that time to pay Cæſar a 
greater ſhare of Honour in his Abſence, than 
to Pompey, though he was preſent. 

From hence, the City began to waver, and 
feel new Commotions; for all things grew tu- 
multuous, and every Body's Diſcourſe tended 
to Sedition, as ſoon as Death had put an end 
to that Relation, which hitherto had been a 
Diſguiſe rather than Reſtraint to the Ambition 
of theſe Men: Beſides, not long after came 
an Expreſs from Parthia with Intelligence of 
the Death of Craſſut there, whereby another 
manifeſt Obſtacle of a Civil War was taken 
away; for they had both an Eye thither, and 
that awe of him kept them together in a fair 
Correſpondence all his Life-time; but when 
Fortune had taken away this Second, whoſe 
Province it was to revenge the Quarrel of the 


Conquer'd, you might then ſay with the Co- 
median, 


See, 
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See, how the Combatants begin! 
How they anoint each others Skin, 


And chafe their Hands in Duſt agen. 


So inconſiderable a thing is Fortune in reſpect 


of human Nature; and ſo little Content can 


it give to a covetous Mind, that an Empire of 
that mighty Extent and Sway could not fatisfie 


the Ambition of two Men; and though they 


knew and had read, 


The Gods, when they divided out tuixt Three, 
This maſſie Univerſe, Heav'n, Hell, and Sea, 
Each God fate down contented on his Throne, 
And undifturb'd each God enjoys his own. 


yet they thought the whole Roman Empire 
not ſufficient to contain them, though they 
were but Two. 

But Pompeyin an Oration to the People, told 
them plainly, that he ever came into Office 
before he expected he ſhould, and that he al- 
ways left it ſooner than they expected he 
would; and indeed, the disbanding of all his 
Armies always wirneſſed as much: Yet when 
he perceived that Cz/ar would not fo willing- 
ly diſcharge his Forces he then endeavoured to 
— himſelf againſt him by Offices and 
Commands in the City; neither indeed did he 
attempt any other Innovation; and yet all this 
while he would not ſeem to diſtruſt, but ra- 
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ther to deſpiſe and contemn him: But when he 
ſaw how they beſtowed the Places of Govern- 
ment quite contrary to his Opinion, becauſe 
the Citizens were brib'd in their Elections, he 
let the City be without any Government at all, 
Hereupon there was mention ſtraight way 
made, and the News ran current of a Dzffator. 
Now Lucilius, a Tribune cf the People, was 
the bol Man that firſt adventur'd to pro- 
poſcit, encouragin the People to make choice 
of Pompey for their Dictator; but the Tribune 
was in Danger of being tu n'd ont of his Of- 
tice, by the oppoſition that Cato male againſt 
it: And for hay x many of his Friends ap- 
ear*d and pleaded his Excuſe, alledging, that 
e never was deſirous of that Government, nei- 
ther would he accept of it. Cato therefore 
making a large Haran ue in commenJation of 
Pompey, and exhorting him to be careful of 
good Order in the Common-wealth, he could 
not for ſhame but yield to it, and fo Domitius 
and Meſſala were elected Conſuls. 
Af-erwards, when there was another Anar- 
chy or Vacancy in the Government, and the 
Diſcourſes of a Dictator were much hotter than 
before, thoſe of Cato's Party, fearing leſt they 
ſhould be forc'd to make Pompey, thought it 
policy to keep him from that Arbitrary and 
'Fyrannical Power; by giving him an Otkce of 


more legal Authority: Nay even E:bulrshim- 


elf, who was Pompey's Enemy, t:r(t gave his 
Vote, that Pompey ſhould be created Conſul 
alone ; 
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alone; alledging, That by theſe means either the 
Commonwealth would be freed from its preſent 
Confuſion, or that its Bondage ſhould be leſſen d 
by FOO worthieſt : This was look'd upon 
as a very ſtrange Opinion, conſidering the Man 
that ſpoke it; an therefore Cato ſtan ling up, 
every Body expected that he would have oppo- 
ſed it; but after Silence made, he told them 
plainly, That for his own part he would never 
have been the Anthor of that Advice himſelf, but 
| ſince it was propounded by another, his Advice 
Das to follow it, adding, That any formof Go- 
vernment was better than none at all; and that 
in a time 0 full of Diſtraction, he thought no 
Man fitter to govern than Pompey. This Coun- 
fel was unammouſly approv'd of, and an Act 
{s'd, That Pompey ſhould be made ſole Con- 
ul, with this Clauſe, That if he thought it 
neceſſary to have a Collegue, he might chuſe 
whom . provided it were not till af- 

ter two Months expired. 
§. 15. Thus was Pompey created and declar'd 
ſole Conſul by Sulpitiuc, Regent in this Vacan- 
cy; upon which, he made a very civil Com- 
plement to Cato, Sith many thanbs for the Ho- 
nour he had done him, and deſiring his Aſſiſtance 
in the Priuy-Council of his Goverment: To 
this Cato reply'd, That Pompey had no reaſon 
to thank him, for all that he had ſaid, was in 
favour of the Common-wealth, not of Pompey ; 
but that he would be always ready to ſerve him 
in the quality of a ds Iran if he pleaſe 
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to require it; if not, yet he would be ſure to 


ſpeak in publick what he thought was for the 


Intereſt of the Common-wealth: So juſt was 
'ato in all his Actions. 

No ſooner did Pompey return into the City, 
but he maried Cornelia the Daughter of Me- 
tellus Scipio, not a Virgin, but Widow, the late 
Relict of Publius, (the Son of Craſſus) who 
died in Parthia, and with whom ſhe cohabited 
from her Virginity: This Lady, beſides the 
Charms of her Beauty, had many attractive 
Qualities from her Education, for ſhe was 
learned enough in moſt Sciences, play'd well 
upon the Lute, was skill'd in Geometry, and 
took great Pleaſure in hearing Diſcourſes of 
Philoſophy; to theſe may be added, her 
Graces in Morality, and in this ſhe was ex- 
treamly commendable, that her Humour was 
free from Peeviſhneſs and Curioſity, Vices ve- 
ry common to Ladies of ſuch liberal Endow- 
ments. Her Father alſo was very conſiderable, 
as wellin the Honour of his Family, as that of 
his own Virtues; however, theſe unequal Mar- 
riages were not very pleaſing to ſome ſort of 
People; for Cornelia's Age was more agreeable 
with that of Pompey's Son than his own: But 
the wiſer ſort thought the Concerns of the Ci- 
ty quite neglected, when he (to whom alone 
they had committed their broken Fortunes, 
and from whom alone, as from their Phyſician, 
they expected a Cure to theſe Diſtractions) 


vent crown'd with Garlands,and wasrevelling 
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in his Nuptial Feaſts: Never conſidering, that 
this Conſulſhip was a publick Calamity, which 
would never have been given him contrary to 
the Rules of Law, had his Country been in 
a flouriſhing State. Yet afterwards he took 
cognizance of thoſe that got into Offices by 
Gifts and Bribery, and enacted Laws and Or- 
dinances, ſetting forth the Rules of Judgment 
by which they ſhould be arraign'd and implead- 
ed. Thus, he regulating all things with Gravi- 
ty and Juſtice, gave Security, Order, and Si- 
lence to their Courts of Judicarure, himſelf 
giving his Preſence there with a Band of Sol- 
diers. But the Caſe was alter'd, when his Fa- 
ther-in-Law Scipio was accuſed; there he ſent 
for the 360 Judges to his Houſe, and entreat- 
ed them to be favourable to him; whereupon 
his Accuſer, ſecing Scipio come into the Court, 
accompanied by the Judges themſelves, let fall 
his Suit: Upon this Pompey was very ill ſpoken 
of, and much worſe in the Caſe of Plancr:s ; 
for whereas he himſelf had made a Law, where- 
in 'twas enacted, that no Man ſhould ſpeak in 
praiſe of an Offender, yet notwithitanding 
this Prohibition, he came into Courr, and 
ſpoke openly in Commendation of Plancus, in- 
ſomuch that Cato (who happened to be one of 
the Judges at that time) {topping his Ears with 
his Hands, told him, He could not in Honour 
hear an Offender commended contrary to Law; 
thereupon Cato was refuſed, and ſet aſide from 
being a Judge before Sentence was given, but 
| : _ Plancus 
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Plancus was condemned by the reſt ofthe Judg- 
es to Pompey's Diſhonour : Shortly after Hyp/e. 
ur, a Man of Conſular Dignity, endeavouring 
to avoid an Impeachment, waited for Pom- 
pey's Return from Bath to Supper, and falling 
down at his Fect, implor'd his Favour, but he 
diſdainfully paſſed him by, ſaying, That he did 
nothing elſe but ſpoilhis Supper. This Partiali- 
ty was loo kd upon as a great Fault in Pompey, 
and highly condemned; however he managed 
all things elſe diſcreetly, and having put the 
Government in very good Order, he choſe his 
Father-in-law to be his Collegue in the Con- 
ſulſhip for the laſt five Months: His Provinces 
alſo were continu'd to him for the term of four 
Years longer, with a Commiſſion to take 1009 
Talents yearly out of the Treaſury for the pay- 
ment of his Army. 

This gave occaſion to ſome of C2/ar'sFriends 
to think it reaſonable, that ſome Conſiderati- 
on ſhould be had of him too, who had done 
ſuch ſignal Services in War, and fought ſo many 
blooTy Battel; for the Honour and Intereſt of 
the Roman Empire, alledging, That he deſord d 
at loo]? x ſecond Can ſulſhip, om to have theGovern- 
ent of tas Provence continu'd, whereby he 
might command and enjoy in Peace what he 
had obtain'd in dar, ind thitno Su: ceſſor might 
recap the Fruits of his Labour, and raiſe a Fame 
upon the Glory of his Actions. There ariſing 
ſome Debate about this Matter, Pompeytook 
upon him, as it were out of kindneſs to Cz/ar, 
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to plead his Cauſe, and allay that Hatred of the 
People that was conceived againſt him, telling 
them, That he had then receiv'd a Letter from 
Cæſar, wherein he deſirec a Succeſſor, and to 
be diſcharged from the War, but hop'd withal, 
that they would give him leave to ſtand for the 
Conſulſhip though in his abſence : But thoſe of 
Cato”s Party ſtoutly withſtood it, Ane, That 
if he expected any Favour from the Citizens, he 
ought to leave his Army, and come in a private 
capacity to canvas for it. Wherefore Pompey 
ſeeming ſo eaſily ſa-isfied. in that he made no 
Reply, gave a greater ſuſpicion of his ſpecious 
In:hnations towards Cæſar, eſpecially when un- 
der pretence of his War with Parthia, he ſent 
for his two Legions which he had lent him ; 
however Cz/ar, though he well knew for what 
Deſign he wanted them, ſent them home very 
liberally rewarded. 

About that time Pompey recover'd of a dan- 
gerous Fit of Sickneſs which ſeriz'd him at Na- 
les, and there the whole City, upon the Per- 
ſuaſion of Praxagoras, made Sacrifices to the 
Gods for his Recovery; thoſe of the Neigh- 
bouring Towns likewiſe happening to follow 
their Example, the Humour was carried on 
throughout all Tra); ſo that there was not a C1- 
ty either great or ſmall, that did not feaſt and 
rejoice for many days together: And the Com- 
pany of thoſe that came from all Parts to meet 
him was ſo numerous, that no Place was able 


:0 contain them, but the Villages, Sea- port 
Towns, 
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Towhs, and the very High-ways, wereall full | 


of People, feaſting and ſacrificing to the Gods: 
Nay, many went to meet him wi h Garlands 
on their Heads, and Flambeaux in their Hands, 
caſting Flowers and Noſegays upon him as he 
went along; ſo that this Progreſs of his, and 
Reception, was one of the nobleſt and moſt 
glorious Sights imaginable: And yet tis thought 
that this very thing was not one of the leaſt 
Cauſes and Occaſions of the Civil War; for 
Pompey judging of the Peoples Affections by 
their Actions, together with the greatneſs of 
their Joy, was grown to that height of Pride 
and Conceit, that (having laid aſide that pru- 
dent Conduct and Caution which had hitherto 
ſecured and crown'd all his Actions with good 
Succeſs) he entertain'd a moſt extravagant Con- 
fidenge of his own, and Contempt of Cz/ar's 
Power; inſomuch that he thought neither 
Force nor Care neceſſary againſt him, but that 
he could pull him down much eaſier than he 
had ſet him up: Beſides this, there was ere 
(under whoſe Command thoſe Legions which 
Pompeylent to Cæſar were returned) comin 

lately out of Gaul, very much vilitied C2/ar”s 
Actions there, and gave out ſcandalous Reports 


in Derogation of his Honour, telling Pompey, 


That he Sas unacquainti d with his own Strength 
aud Reputation, if he made uſe of any other Forces 
again Cæſar than his own, for ſuch was the Sol- 
dicrs Hatred to Cæœſar and their Love to Pom- 


pey / great, that they would all come over to 
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him upon his firſt 122 By theſe Flatte- 
ries was Pompey ſtrangely puff d up, and his 
Confidence had wrought him into ſuch a care- 
leſs Security, that he could not chuſe but 
Laughat thoſe who ſeem'd to fear a War: And 
when ſome were ſaying, That if Cz/ar ſhould 
bend his Forces againſt the City, they could not 
ſee what Power was able to reſiſt him, he re- 
ply'd with a ſcornful Smile, bidding them take 
no care of that, for, ſaid he, J/hen-&er I lamp 
Dith my Foot in any part of Italy, there <1ll 
riſe up Forces enough in an inſiant both Horſe 
and Foot. 

F. 16. Now Cæ ſar on the other {ide was more 
vigorous in his Proceedings, himſelfalways at 
hand hovering about the Frontiers of It ah, 
and ſending ſome of bis Soldiers continually 
into the City to attend all Elections with their 
Votes; beſides this, he corrupted divers of the 
Magiſtrates, and brought them over to his Par- 
ty by Penſions; whereof Paulus the Conſul 
was one, who was brought over by a Bribe of 
1500 Talents; and Curio, a Tribune of the 
People, by a diſcharge of all his Debts, which 
he had contracted without number; together 
with Mark Anthony, who out of Friendſhip to 
Curio, became bound with him in the ſame Ob- 
ligations for them all. And *cis undoubtedly 
true, that a Centurion of Cz/ar's waiting at 
the Senate-houſe, and hearing that the Senate 
refuſed to give him a larger term in the conti- 
. nuance of his Government, clapt his Hand up- 
on 
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on his Sword, and ſaid, But this hall give it: 
And indeed all his Practices and Preparations 
were in or:icr to this end. Now Curio's De- 
mands and Requeſt in favour of Cz/ar were 
much more popular in appearan e, for he de- 
ſir'd one of thete two things. either that Pom 
pey ſnould put away his Army, or that Cz/ar”s 
ſhould no: be taken away from him: For if 
both of them were private Perſons, common 
Humanity would keepthem within the bounds 
of their Duty; or if they were of equal Au- 
thority, they would be a Ballance to each o- 
ther, and {if down contented with their Lot: 
But he that weakens one, does at the fame 
time ſtrengthen the other, and fo doubles that 
very Strength and Power which he ſtood in 
fear of before. Marcellus the Conſul reply'd 
nothing to all this, but that Cæſar was a T href, 
and ſhould be proclaimed an Enemy to the State, 
if he did not drsband his Army. However Curio 
with the Aſliſtance of Anthony and P2/5 pre- 
vail'd, that the Ma:ter in Debate ſhould be put 
to the Queſtion, and decided by Vote in the 
Senate. So that it being order'd upon the Que- 
ſtion for thoſe to withdraw, who were of opi- 
nion, That Ceſar y ſhould lay down his Army 
and Pompey commnnd, the Majority withdrew. 
But when twas order'd again for thoſe to with- 
draw whoſe Vote was, That both fhonld lay 
down their Arms, and neither command, there 
were but 22 for Pompey, all the reſt remained 
of Curio's fide: Whereupon he, as one proud of 
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his Conqueſt, leapt out for Joy a mong the 
People, who receiv d him with as great Tokens 
of Joy, clapping their Hands, and crowning 
him with Garlands and Flowers : Pompey was 
not then preſent in the Senate, becauſe it is 
not lawful for the General of an Army to come 
into the City. But Marcellus riſing up, ſaid, 
That he would not ſit there hearing Speeches, 
when he ſaw that ten Legions had already paſs d 
the Alpes in their March toward the City, but 
that he would ſend a Man of equal Authority a- 
gainſt them in defence of their Country : Upon 
this the City went into Mourning as ina pub- 
lick Calamity, and Marcellus (accompanied by 
the Senate) went ſolemnly through the City 
towards Pompey, and ſpoke thus to him, Pom- 
pey, I command thee to appear in defence of thy 
Country with thoſe Forces thou haſt at preſent iu 
readineſs, and to raiſe more with all ſpeed: Len- 
tulus, the Conſul elect for the Year following, 
ſpoke much to the ſame purpoſe; but Antho- 
#9, contrary to an Order of Senate, in a pub- 
lick Aſſembly read a Letter of Cz/ar's contain- 
ing many fair Overtures, at leaſtwiſe very ob- 
liging to the common People, wherein he de- 
ſir d, that both Pompey and he quitting their 
Governments, and diſmiſling their Armies, 
ſhould ſubmit to the Judgment of the People, 
and give an account of their Actions before 
them; inſomuch that when Pompey began to 
make his Levies, and muſter up his new-raiz'd 
Soldiers, he found himſelf difappointed in his 

; ELxpectati- 
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Expectations: Some few indeed came in, but 
thoſe very unwillingly; others would not an- 
{wer to their Names, and the generality cry'd 
out for Peace. Lentulus, notwithſtanding he 
was now enter'd upon his Conſulſhip, would 
not aſſemble the Senate; but Cicero, who was 
lately return'd from Cilicia, labour'd for a Re- 
conciliation, propoſing, That Cæſar ſhould 
leave his Province of Caul and Army, reſerving 
two Legions only, together with the Govern- 


ment of 1llyricum, and to be had in nomination 


fora ſecond COP: Pompey diſliking this 
motion, Cæ ſar's Friends were contented that he 
ſhould quit one of his Legions too; but Len- 
tulus {till oppoſing, and Cato crying out, That 
Pompey did ill to be decerved again, the Re- 
conciliation did not take effect. 

In the mean time News was brought that 
Cæ ſar hal taken Ariminum, a great City in 
Italy, and was marching directly towards Rome 
with all his Forces; but this latter was altoge- 

ther falſe, for he had no more with him at 
that time than 300 Horſe and 5000 Foot, and 
would not tarry for the Body of his Army, 
which lay beyond the Alpes, chuſing rather 
by Surprize to fall in of a ſudden upon his E- 
nemies, (while they were in Confuſion, and 
did not expect him) than to give them time 
to make Preparations for War. For when he 
came to the Bank of Rubicon, (a River that 
made the Bounds of his own Province towards 
Italy) there he made a Halt, pauſing a little, 
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and conſidering with himſelf the greatneſs of 
that Enterprize which he had un1er:aken; then 
at laſt (like Men that are throwing themſelves 
headlong from ſome Precipi-ce into a vaſt A- 
byfs) having blinded and with:lrawn his Mind 
from the thoughts of Danger, he tranſported 
his Army, ſaying this only to thoſe that were 
preſent with a loud Voice in the Greek Lan- 
guage, "Avi; F *r E S; that 15, Let the Die 
be caſt. No ſooner was the News arriv'd, but 
there was an Uprozr throughout all the City, 
and a Conſternation in the People even to / = 
ſtoniſhment, ſuch as never was known in Rome 
before; all the Senate ran immediately to Pom- 
fey, and the Magiſtrates follow'd : Now when 
Tull:s made enquiry touching his Legions and 
Forces, Pompey ſeem'd to pauſe a little, and 
anſwer*d with ſome heſitation, That he had thoſe 
two Legions ready that Cæſar ſent back, and for 
his new-rais'd Forces, he believ'd they would 
ſhortly make up a Battalion of 30000 Men; but 
Tullus reply'd with a loud Voice, OPompey, thou 
haſt decery'd us ! and preſently gave his Advice 
to diſpatch Amba”"adors to Cæſar. Favoni- 
«vs, (who was no ill Man, otherwiſe than in 
his petulant and abuſive way of Talking, which 
he ſeem'd to affect, in imitation of Cato's free- 
dom of Speech) he hid Pompey ſtamp upon the 
ground and call forth the Forces he had promi d. 

ut Pompey very patien-ly bore with all this 
unſeaſonable Raillery ; ſo that Cato putting him 
in mind of what he had foretold from the ve- 
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ry beginning touching Cæſar, he made this 
Anſwer only, That Cato indeed had ſpoke more 
like a Prophet, but he had atted more like a 
Friend. Cato then adviſed them to chuſe Pom- 
pey General with abſolute Power and Autho- 
rity, ſaying, That the ſame Men who do great 
Evils, know beſt how to cure them. Hethere- 
fore went his way forthwith into $zczly, the 
Province that was allotted him ; and all the 
reſt of the Senators likewiſe departed every 
one to his reſpective Government. 

$. 17. Thus all /zaly in a manner being up in 
Arms, it ſeem'd very doubtful what was beſt 
to be done: For they that were without, came 
from all Parts flocking into the City; and they 
that were within, ſeeing the Confuſion and 
Diſorder ſo great there, went out and forſook 
it as faſt: They that were willing to obey were 
found too weak for Service, and the Diſobedi- 
ent were found too ſtrong to be govern'd by 
the — Nay, it was fo far from be- 
ing poſſible to allay their Fears, that they 
would not ſuffer Pompey to follow his own 
Judgment, but every Man would have him 
act according to his particular Fancy, whether 
it proceeded from Doubt, Fear, Grief, or an 
meaner Paſſion; whereby they became ſo dit- 
order'd in their apprehenſion of things, that 
even in the ſame Day they were often forc'd to 
make uſe of quite contrary Counſels: Then 
again, *twas altogether as impoſſible to have a- 
ny good Intelligence of his Enemies, for 2 
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each Man heard by chance upon a flying Ru- 
mour, he would report for truth, and take it hei- 
nouſly of Pompey if he did not believe ic. 

Pompey at length ſeeing ſuch a Confuſion in 
Rome, determin'd with himſelf to put an end 
to their Clamours by his Departure, and there- 
fore commanding al the Senate to follow him, 
and declaring, That whoſoever tarried behind 
rp be judg'd a Confederate of Cafar's, a- 
ut the dusk of the Evening he went out 
and left the City; the Conſuls alſo follow'd 
after in a Hurry, without offering any Sacri- 
fice to the Gods, as 1s uſual before a War. 
But above all, Pompey himſelf was extreaml. 
fortunate, that even in the midſt of all theſe 
Calamities, he had the Love and Good-will 
of the People; for tho' many condemned the 
War, yet no Man hated the General; inſo- 
much as there were more tobe found of thoſe 
that went out of Rome, for that they would 
not forſake Pompey, -than of thoſe that fled 
for Love of their Liberty. 

Some few days after Pompey was gone out, 
Ceſar came into the City, and made himſelf 
Maſter of it, treating all the reſt with a great 
deal of Courteſie, and appealing their Fears, 
all except Metellus, one of the Tribunes; but 
when he refuſed to let him take any Mony out 
of the common Treaſury, Cæ ſar threatned him 
with Death, adding a ſharper Sentence to his 
Threats, That it was far eaſier for him to do it 
than ſay it : By this means removing I, 
2 and 
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and taking what Monies were of uſe for his 
occaſions, he ſet forwards in purſuit of Pom- 
pey, endeavouring with all ſpeed to drive him 
out cf Itah, before his Army, that was in 
Spain, could join with him. 


But Pompeyarrivingat Brunduſium, and ha- 


ving provided a Fleet of Ships there, the two 
Conſuls imbark'd immediately, and with them 
there were ſhipt off thirty Cohorts or Regi- 
ments of Foot bound before him for Dyrra- 
chiam : He ſent likewiſe his Father-in-law 
Scipio, and Cnens his Son inco Syria, to pro- 
vide and fit out a Fleet there; himſelf in the 
mean time having barred up the Gates, and 
fortified the Works of the City, placed his 
lighteſt Soldiers as Guards upon the W alls; 
and giving expreſs Orders tha: the Citizens 
ſhould keep within door, he caſt up divers 
TrenchesandRampires(which he fortify d with 
Paliſadoes or ſhatp-pointed Piles) throughout 


all the Streets of the City, except only thoſe 


two that lead down to the Sea- ſide or Haven. 
Thus in three days ſpace having with eaſe 


; 


put all the reſt of his Army on Ship-board, he 


ſuddenly gave the Signal to thoſe that guarded 
the Walls, who as nimbly repairing to the 
Ships, were receiv'd and tranſported: Czar, 
when he perceiv'd the Walls vnguarded, ima- 
gining with himſelf that they were fled, made 
haile after, but in the heat of the Purſuit was 
very nigh falling upon the Stakes and Trenches; 
the Er zuduſians diſcovering the dan ger to 
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him, and ſhewing him the Way, he wheeled 
about, and fetching a Compaſs round the City, 
made towards the Haven, where he found all 
the Fleet under Sail, ex epting only two Veſ- 
ſels that had but a few Soldiers aboard. 

Some are of opinion, that this Departure of 
Pompey's is to be ranged among the belt of his 
Scratagems, but Cæſar himſelf could not but 
admire that he (who was ingariſon'd in a City 
well fortify'd, who was in expectation of his 
Forces from Hain, and was Maſter of the Sea 
beſides) ſhould ever leave an1 depart out of 
Italy: Cicero likewiſe blam'd him, in that he 
follow'd the Conduct of Themiſtocles, rather 
than of Perzic/es, whereas the State of his Af 
fairs was more agreeable to the Circumſtances 
of the latter, than thoſe of the former : How- 
ver it appear'd plainly, and Cæſar thew'd it 
by his Actions, that he was in great fear of the 
Times; for when he had taken Namerins, a 
Friend of Pompey's, Priſoner, he ſen: him as an 
Ambaſſador ro Brunduſium, with offers of Pence 
and Reconciliation upon equal Terms ; but Nu- 
merins{aiPd away with Pompey. And now Cæ- 
ſar being Maſter of all Italy in 60 days, without 
a drop of Blood ſhed, and a great deſire forth- 
with to follow Pompey, but being deſlitute of 
Shipping, he was ford to divert hisCourſe,an1 
march in o Spam, deſigning to join choſe For 
ces of Pompey there tq his own. 

In the mean time Pompey had r:is'd a migh- 
ty Army both by Sea and Land: As for his Na- 
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vy, *twas altogether invincible, for there were 
500 Men of War, beſides an infinite company 
of Galliots, Foiſts, and Pinnaces : Then for his 
Land-Forces, the Cavalry made up a Body of 
7000 Horſe, the very Flower of Rome and Ita- 
ly, Men of Honour, Wealth, and Courage; 
bu: the Infantry was a mixture of raw and un- 
experienced Soldiers, and therefore he exerci- 
ſed and train'd them up daily near the City 
Berea, (where he had quarter'd and lodg'd his 
Army) himſelf no ways ſlothful, but perform- 
ing all his Exerciſes as if he had been in the 
Flower of his Y outh: This exemplary Conduct 
raiſed the Spirits of his Soldiers extreamly, for 
it was no ſmall Encouragement for them to ſee 
Pompey the Great, 60years of Age wanting two, 
one while trailing a Pike, and handling his Arms 
among the Foot in all his Poſtures; then again 
mounted among the Horſe, drawing out his 
Sword with eaſe in full Career, and ſheathing 
it up as eaſily; And in darting the javelin, 
there he ſhow'd not only his Skill and Dexte- 
rity in hitting the Mark, but his Strength and 
Activity in throwing it io far, that few of the 
youngeſt went beyond him. 

Several Kings and Princes of other Nations 
came thither to him, but there was a glorious 
Appearance of Raman Magiſtrates, and ſo nu- 
merous, that they made upa compleat Senate; 
Labienus forſook his old Friend Cæſar, (whom 
he had ſerv'd throughout all his Wars in Gaul) 
and came over to Pompey; and Brutus, von re 
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that Brutus that was put to death in Galatia, 
a Man of great Spirit, and one that to that 
day had never ſo much as ſaluted or ſpoke to 
Pompey, (looking upon him as the Murderer 
of his Father) came then and ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to him as the Defender of their Liberty: 
Cicero likewiſe (though he wrote and advis 4 
otherwiſe, yet) was aſham'd not to e accoun- 
ted in the number of thoſe that would hazard 
their Lives and Fortunes for the Safeguard of 
their Country : And laſt of all there came to 
him even in Macedonia, Tidius Sextius, a Man 
extreamly old, and lame of one Leg; others 
indeed mock'd and laugh'd at the Spectacle, 
but Pompey, as ſoon as he ſaw him, roſe and ran 
to meet him, eſtecming it no {mall Aſſurance 
of their Good-will, when Men of ſuch Age 
and Infirmities ſhould rather chuſe to be with 
him in Danger, than in Safety at home. Af- 
terwards in a Council of War there paſled a 
Decree, which was pronounced by Cato as 
Preſident, That no Roman Citigen ſhould be 
put to death but in Battel, and that they ſhould. 
not ſack or plunder any City that was ſubject᷑ to 
the Roman Empire: By theſe means Pompey's 
Party grew into greater Reputation, inſomuch 
that they who were no ways at all concern'd 
in the War, (either becauſe they dwelt afar off, 
or were thought incapable by reaſon of their 
Infirmities) were yet in their Opinions of his 
ſide, and did in all their Diſcourſes even fight 
for his Cauſe, calling it the good or juſt Cauſe, 
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and eſteeming thoſe as Enemies to the Gods an] 
Men, that wiſhed not Victory to Pompey. 

S. 18. Neither was Pompey's Clemency ſuch, 
but that Cz/ar likewiſe ſhew'd himſelf as 
merciful a Conqueror; for when he had ta- 
ken and overthrown all Pompey's Forces in 
_ he gave them Quarter, leaving the 

ommanders at their liberty, and taking the 
common Soldiers into his own Pay: Then re- 
fling the Alpes, and making a running 
arch through 1taly, he came to Brundu/ium 
about the W inter Solſtice, and croſſing the Sea 
there, landed at the Port of Oricum: Now 
Cæ ſar having Jubius (an intimate Friend of 
Pompey's) with him as his Priſoner, diſpatch'd 
him to Pempey in an Embaſſage, entreating, 
That they, meeting together in a Conference, 
ſhould Zrhand both their Armies within three 
Days, and renewing their former MP 
with ſolemn Oaths, ould return together into l. 
taly.'Pompeylook'd upon this again as ſome new 
Stratagem or Device, and therefore marchin 
down in all haſte towards the Sea-coaſt, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of all Forts and Places of Strength 
(tit to encamp in, and ſecure his Lan1-Forces) 
as likewiſe of all Ports and Harbours commo- 
dious to receive any thai came by Sea, ſo that 
what Wind ſoever blew, it muſt needs in ſome 
way or other be favourable to him, bringing 
in either Provilion, Men, or Mony: But Cefar 
on the contrary was ſo diſtreſſed both by Sea 
and Land, that he was forc'd to deſire Battel, 
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daily provokingthe Enemy, and aſſailing them 
in heir very Forts; and in theſe light Skir- 
miſhes for the molt part had the better, only 
once he was dangerouſly overthrown, and 
likely to have loſt his whole Army: Fo: Pom- 
pey having valiantly re-inforc'd the Battel, 
made a deſperate Charge upon him, even to 
a total Rout of all his Army, and the Slaugh- 
ter of 2000 upon the Place; but either he was 
not able to f.rce their Camp, or he waz afraid 
to fall in Pell-mell together with them: Inſo- 
muchas Cz/ar told ſome of his Friends, How 
that day had gruen an abſolute Conqueſt to the E- 
nemy, if they had had but a Man that knew hot 
to conquer. Pompey's Soldiers were ſo mightily 
en-ourag'd by this Victory, that they would 
nee 's have it put to the Deciſion of a Battel: 
but Pompey himſelf (though he wrote to Fo- 
rein Kings, Princes, and vtates in Confedera- 
cy with him as a Conqueror, yet) was afraid 
to hazard the Succeſs of a Bartel, chuſing ra- 
ther by Delays, and diſtreſs of Proviſions, to 
tire out thoſe who had never yet been con- 
uer'd by force of Arms, but had always, when 
they fought in a Body, been accuſtom'd to Vi- 
ctory: Beſides the Infirmities of their A ge, 
which now made them quickly wea y of thoſe 
other Hardſhips of War, (ſuch as were long 
Marches, and frequent Decampings, making 
of Trenches, and building of Fortifica ions) 
made them willinz to fight and venture a Battel 
with all ſpeed. 
| Pomp2y 
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Pompey had all along hitherto by his Perſua- 
ſions pretty well quieted his Soldiers; but af. 
ter this laſt Engagement, when Cz/ar for want 
of Proviſions was forc'd to raiſe his Camp, and 
had paſſed through Athamania into Theſſaly, it 


as ĩimpoſlible tocurb'd or allay the heat of their 
Spirits any longer: For all crying out with a 


general Voice, That Cæſar is fed; ſome were 
for purſuing and preſſing upon him; others 
for returning into /taly; ſome there were that 
ſent their Friends and Servants before hand to 
Rome, to hire Houſes near the Forum or Mar- 
ket- place, whereby they might be in a readi- 
neſs to ſue for Offices and Places in the 
Government: But ſeveral were ſo vain as to 
fail for Lesbos, in a Compliment to Cornelia, 
with this joyful News, That thell ar wasbrought 
t an end; (for Pompey had privately convey'd 
her thither from the Tumults in Rome.) Here- 
upon a Council of War was call'd, and the 
Matter being under Debate, Afranms was of 
Opinion, That Italy ſhould fir ſt be regain d, for 
that it at he graud Pri ge and Crown of all the 


Fer; and withal they who were Maſters of 


that, would quickly have at their Devotion all 
the Provinces of $zc:ly, Sardinia,Corſica, Spain, 
and Gaul; but what was of the greateſt weight 
and moment, 'twas his own native Country 
tha: lay near, reaching out her Hand for his 
Help; and certainly it could not be confiſtent 
with Pompey's Honour to leave her thus cx- 
pos'd to all Indignities, and in Bondage wager 
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Slavesand the Flatteries of a Tyrant. But Pom- 

ey himſelf on the contrary, thought it neither 
{hcureble to fly a ſecond time before Cæſar, 
and be purſued, when Fortune had given him 
the Advantage of a Purſuit ; nor indeed law- 
ful before the Gods to forſake Scipio, and di- 
vers other Men of Conſular Dignity diſpers d 
throughout Greece and Theſſaly, who muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fall into Cæſar's Hands, together with 
all their Wealth and greater Forces: Then as 
to his Care for the City of Rome, that would 
moſt eminently appear, by removing the Scene 
of War to a greater diſtance, whereby ſhe be- 
ing every way inſenſible of thoſe Calamities 
that attend a War, might in Peace expect the 
Return of the Conqueror. 

With this Determination Pompey march'd 
forwar sin purſuit of Cæſar, firmly reſolv'd with 
himſelf not to give him Battel, but rather to 
beſiege and diſtreſs him, by keeping cloſe at his 
Heels, ſtraitning his 9 and cutting off 
all neceſſary Reliefs: Now there were other 
Reaſons that made him continue this Reſoluti- 
on, but eſpecially a Combination among the 
Roman Knights that came to his Ear, wherein 
they defign'd, as ſoon as Cæſar was overthrown, 
to humble him too; and cherefore ſome report, 
it was for this Reaſon that Pompey never em- 
ploy'd Cato in any Matter of conſequence du- 
ring the whole War; yet now when he purſu- 
ed Ceſar, he leſt him to guard his Baggage by 
Sea, fearing, if Ce/ar ſhould be taken off, left, 
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by Cato's means he likewiſe not long after 
ſhould be forced to lay down hi Commillio- 
ON. 

Whilſt he was thus ſlowly attending the Mo- 
tions of the Enemy, his Friends began to 
charge upon him many Reproaches an Impu- 
tations, as if he did not ute this Stratagem to 
deceive Cæſar, but his Country and the Se- 
nate, that he might always continue in Autho- 
rity, and never ce ſe to keep thoſe for his 
Guards and Servants, who themſelves were 
worthy to govern the World; beſides that ſcof- 
ting way of Domitius nobarbus, continually 
calling him Agamemnon, and King of Kings, 
render'd him very cdious And Favonzms his un- 
{eaſonable Rallery did him no leſs injury, than 
thoſe that took upon them a greater liberty of 
Speech, when in Drollery he cry'd out, My 
Maſters | you muſt not expect to gather any Figs 
in Tuſculan this Year. But Lucius Afraninus 
(who had lain under an [mputati-n of Treache- 
ry in betraying the Army in Hain) when he 
perceiv'd that Pompe: did induſtriouſly decline 
an Engagement, declar'd openly, That hecould 
not bitt admire, why thoſe who were ſo ready to 
acciſe him, did not £2 themſelves and fight that 
Merchant of their Provinces. 

With theſe and many ſuch like Speeches 
they wrought upon Pompey, (a Man of that 
Honour and Modeſty, that he could not bear 
a Reproach, neither would he diſoblige his 


Friends) and forced himto Þreak his Tt 
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ſo that he forſook his own prudent Reſolution, 
only to follow their vain Hopes and Deſires: 
Now if ſuch an unſteady Conduct is blameable 
in the Pilot of a Ship, how much more in 
an Emperor, or the Soveraign Commander of 
ſuch an Army, and ſo many Nations; but he 
2 gh he had often commended thoſe Phy- 
cians who did not comply with the humo- 
rous Appetites of their Patients, yet) himſelf 
could not but yield to the diſeaſed part of his 
Army, rather than he would uſe any ſeverity in 
the Cure; andindeed who would not judge it 
Infanity, and want of a Cure in thoſe Men, 
who went up and down the Camp, ſuing 
— for the Conſulſhip and Office of Præ- 
tor? Nay Spinther, Domitins, and Scipio, made 
Friends, rais'd Factions, andeven quarrell'd a- 
mong themſelves, who ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in 
the Dignity of his High- Prieſthood, eſteeming 
all as lightly, as if they were to engage only 
with TygrazesKing of Armenia, or ſome petty 
Nabathean King, not with that Cæſar and his 
Army that had ſtorm'd 1000 Towns, and 
ſubdued more than 300 ſeveral Na-ions; that 
had fought innumerable Battels with the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, and always carried the Victo- 
ry; that had taken a Million of Men Priſo- 
ners, and {lain as many upon the Spot in pitch 

Battels. 
$. 19. But as ſoon as they came to the Fields 
of Phan ſalia, they grew very tumultuous, ſothar 
they forced him by their Preſſures and Impor- 
tunities 
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tunities to call a Council of Var, where i. 
enus General of the Hori , 11d firſt 
took the Sacramen, 379114 
not ret urn out of the 6 4 feent the 
Backs of his Enemies; an took the 
fame Oa:h. That Night PF? ceam'd, that 


as he went into the Theater, th cople receiv'd 
him with great Applauſe, an | that he himſelf 
adorn'd the Temple of Venus the Conquereſs 
with many Spoils: This Viſion partly encou- 
raged, and partly diſheartned him, fearing 
left that Splendor and Ornament to Venn 
ſhould be made with Spoils taken from him- 
ſelf by Cæſar, who deriv'd his Family from 
that Goddeſs ; beſides there was a certain Pa- 
nick Fear run through the Camp, with ſuch 
a Noiſe that it awaked him out of his Sleep : 
And about the time of renewing the Watch 
towards Morning, there appear'd a great Light 
over Cæ ſar's Camp, whilſt they were all at reſt, 
and from thence a Ball of flaming Fire was 
carried into Pompey's Camp, which Cz/ar 
himſelf faid he ſaw, as he was walking his 
Rounds. 

Now Cz/ar having defigned to raiſe his 
Camp before break of Day, whilſt. the Soldi- 
ers were buſie in pulling down their Tents, 
and ſending away their Cattle and Servants 
before them with all their Bag and Baggage, 
there came in Scouts wh» brought Word, that 
they ſaw ſeveral Arms carried to and fro in 
the Enemies Camp, and heard a noiſe and run- 
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ning up and down, as of Men preparing for 
Bartel : No: long after there came in other 
Scouts with farther Intelligence, that the firſt 
Ranks were already ſet in Battel-array. There- 
upon Cæ ſar, when he had told them, That the 
wiſh d-for day was come at laſt, wherein they 
ſroula fight wit Men, not with Hunger and Fa- 
mine, he preſently gave Orders for the red Co- 
lours to be ſet up before his Tent, for that was u- 
ſually the __— Battel among the Romans : 
As ſoon as the Soldiers ſaw that, they left 
their Tents, and with great Shouts of Joy ran 
to their Arms: The Officers likewiſe on their 

rts drawing up their Squadrons in order of 
Bartel, every Man fell into his proper Rank 
without any trouble or noiſe, as quietly and 
orderly as if they had been in a Dance Pom- 
pey himſelf led up the right Wing of his Ar- 
my againſt Anthony, and appointed his Father- 
in-law Scipio in the middle againſt Lucius Albi- 
ms. The left Wing was commanded by Luci- 
us Domitins, and re-enforced with ſeveral Re- 
giments of Horſe; for the whole Cavalry al- 
moſt was plac*d there to diſtreſs Cz /ar, and cu: 
off the tenth Legion, which was accounted the 
ſtouteſt in all the Army, and in which Cz/ar 
himſelf always fought in Perſon. C ob- 
ſerving the left Wing of the Enemy to be lin'd 
and guarded with ſuch a mighty Guard of 

Horſe, and fearing the Gallantry ot that Batta- 
lion, he ſent ſora Detachment of ſix Regiments 
out of the Forlorn, and plac'd them in the * 
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of the tenth Legion, commanding them not 
to ſtir, leſt they ſhould be diſcover'd by the 
Enemy; but withal as ſoon as the Enemies 
Horſe had made a Charge, and began to preſs 
upon them, that they ſhould make up with all 
ſpeed tothe Frent through the foremoit Ranks, 
and not throw their Javelins at a diſtance, (as 
tis uſual among your valiant Warriors, that 
they may come to a cloſe Fight with their 
Swords the ſooner) but that they ſhould dart 
them upwards into the Eyes, and F. ce of the 
Enemy ; telling them, That thoſe fine yourg 
Dancers would never endure the Steel ſhining m 
their Eyes, but would fly to ſave their hand- 
ſom Faces. This was Cæſar's Device at that 
time: But while he was thus inſtructing his 
Soldiers, Pompey on Horſeback was viewing the 
Order of both Battalia's : and when he ſaw how 
well the Enemy kept their Ranks, expecting 
quietly the Signal of Batrel; and on the von- 
trary how impatient and unſteady his own Men 
were, wWzving up and down in great Diſorder 
for want of Experience, was very much afraid 
that their Ranks would be broken upon the 
firſt Onſet; and therefore he gave out ſtrict 
Orders,th:t the Vangu:rd ſhould make a ſtand, 
and keeping cloſe in their Ranks ſhould receive 
the Enemies Charge. But Cæſar did very 
much condemn this Command, becauſe to 
forbil a Charge, does not only take off from 
the ſtrength and force of the Blow, which is 
otherwiſe made with a ſpring upon an mw 
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ſion, but it does likewiſe abate and blunt the 
edge of that Spirit and Fury which the Aſſai- 
lants carry with them, (and which is improv'd 
by Shouts and Running on) ſo that at laſt they 
become cold, unactive, and diſheartned. 

Cæ ſar's Army conſiſted of 22000; and Pom- 
pey's of ſomewhat above twice as many: Now 
when the Signal of Battel was given on both 
ſides, and the Trumpets began to ſound a 
Charge, the generality of thoſe preſent minded 
their own Buſineſs. and the Matters that be- 
long'd to themfelve:, only ſome few of the 
Roman Nobility, together with certainGrec:ans 
there preſent, (as Spectators without the Bat- 
tel, ſeeing the Armies ready to join) could 
not but conſider in themſelves to what a pats 
the Ambition and Emulation of theſe two had 
brought the Roman Empire; for the W eapons 
being of Kin, and the Bands Brethren, under 
the fame common Banners, together withthe 
Flower and Strength of the ſame City, claſhing 
and falling foul upon one another even to the 
Deſt-uction of both, gave a clear demonſtrati- 
on of human Nature, how ſenſeleſs and void of 
Rea ſon it is when tis blinded with Paſſion: For 
if they had been deſirous only to Rule, and 
cnjoy in Peace what they had conquer'd in 
War, the greateſt and belt part of the World 
was ſubject to them both by Sea and Land; but 
if there was yet athiritin their Ambition, that 
mult {till be fed with new Trophies and Tri- 
umphs; the Parthian and German Wars would 

O yield 
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yield Matter enough to ſatisſie the moſt cove. 
tous of Honour: Nay, Scythia was yet un- 
conquer'd, and the Indians too, where their 
Ambition might be colour'd over withthe ſpe. 
cious pretence of Civilizing thoſe barbarous 
Nations; and what Scythian Horſe, Parthian 
Arrows, and Indian Riches, could be able to 
reſiſt zo000 Roman Soldiers, well appointed in 
Arms, under the Command of two ſuch Gene- 
rals as Pompey and Cz/ar? whoſe Names they 
had heard of before that of the Romans, and 
whoſe Proweſs, by their Conqueſts of wild, ſa- 
vage, and brutiſh Nations, was ſpread farther 
than the Fame of the Romans themſelves: But 
now they having laid aſide the ſenſe of their 
Honour, and with that their Piety too, not 
ſparing their own Country, were engag'd ina 
Civil War, and daſhing one another in pieces, 
who had both been accounted invincible till 
that Day; and for the Alliance contracted be- 
twixt thew, the Charms of Julia, and that 
Marriage, thoſe were look*d upon as Tricks of 
State (only to palliate ſome ſiniſter Deſign or 
Confederacy betwixtthem) rather thanPledges 
of any real Friendſhip. | | 

F. 20. Now therefore as ſoon as the Plains of 
Pharſalia were covered with Men, Horſeand 
Armour, and that the Signal of Battelwas given 
on either ſide. Cairns Craſtinus, a Centurion, 
(who commanded a Troop conſiſting of 120 
Men) was the firſt that advanc'd out of Cz/ar's 
Army, tagivethe Charge, and acquit _— 
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of a ſolemn Engagement, that he had made to 
Cæſar: For Cæſar, as he was going out of his 
Tent in the Morning, ſaw — where, af - 
ter ſome Diſcourſe, he ask d, I hat his Opinion 
was touching the Event of that Battel? To 
which he ſtretching out his right Hand, reply'd 
loud, Thine is the Victory, O Cæſar, x the 
ſhalt conquer glorionſy, and I my ſelf this day 

| | will be the Subject of thy Praiſe either alive or 
dead: In purſuance of this Promĩſe he broke 

out of his Rank, and being follow'd by many 
more, charg'd into the midſt of his Enemies: 
there they came _— to a cloſe Fight with 
their Swords, and made a great Slaughter: 
But as Craſtinus was {till preſſing forward, and 
breaking the Ranks of the Vanguard, a certain 
Soldier ran him in at the Mouth, ſo that the 
point of the Sword came out behind at his 
Neck; wherefore Craſtinus being thus ſlain, the 


Fight became doubtful, and continued equal on 
that part of the Battel. 

Pompey had not yet brought on the right 
Wing, but ſtay'd and view'd about, expecting 
what Execution his Cavalry would do in the 

left; now they had already drawn out their 
' Squadrons in form, deſigning to encompaſs 
Cæ ſar, and force thoſe few Horſe, which he 
had plac'd in the Front, to give ba k upon the 
Battalion of Foot: But Cæſar on the other ſide 
having given the Signal, his Horfe retreated 
back a little, and gave way to thoſe fix Auxili- 
ary Regiments, (ng. 3009 in number) which 

2 had 
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had been poſted in the Rear, as an Ambuſh orRe- 
ſerve, to prevent encompaſſing; the ſe ran out, 
and kercely charg'd the Enemy upon the Flank; 
but when they came up to the Horſe, there 
they darted their Javelins upwards, according 
to their Inſtructions, and hit the young Gentle- 
men full in their Faces: Now theſe Gallants 
(as they werealtogether unskilful in any man- 
ner of Fight, ſo leaſt of all expecting or un- 
derſtanding ſuch a kind as this) had not Cou- 


rage enough to endure the Blows upon their 


Faces, but turning their Backs, and covering 
their Eyes with their Hands, were ſhamefully 
put to Flight: Theſe being thus routed and put 
to Flight, Cæſar's Men did not follow the Chace, 
but turn'd their Forces back upon the Foot, 
and attack'd them cn all parts of that Wing 
which lay naked and unguarded by the Horſe, 
whereby they were preſently ſurrounded and 
environ'd on every ſide; ſo that now being at- 
tack'd in the Flank by theſe, and charg'd in 
the Front by the tenth Legion, they were not 
able to abide the Charge, or make any longer 
Reſiſtance,efpecially when they ſaw themſelves 
out-witted in their own Stratagem, and cir- 
cumvented inthat Ambuſh, by which they de- 
ſign'd to have inveſted the Enemy: Thus 
theſe being likewiſe routed and put to Flight, 
when Pompey ſaw it, and by the Duſt flying in 
the Air, conjectur'd the ſame Fate of his Horſe 
too, it were very hard to expreſs his Thoughts 
at that time, but he look'd more like one di- 

| {tracted 
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ſtrated and beſides himſelf, than one that 
ſhould have call'd to mind that he was Pompey 
the Great; and therefore he retired ſlowly to- 
wards his Camp, without ſpeaking a Word to 


any Man, behaving himſelt exactly agcording 
to the deſcription in theſe Verſes, 


When Jove from Heav'n ftrook Ajax <wwitha ſear, 
Ajax the Bold, he ſtood aſtoniſh'd there, 
And trembling gaz'd about without a Shield or 


Spear. 


In this ſtate and condition he went into his 
own Tent, and fate him down ſpeechleſs ſtill, 
until ſome of the Enemies fell in together wich 
his Men that were flying into the Camp, and 
then he let fall only this one Word, What? into 
the very Camp? and ſaid no more, but roſe up, 
and putting on a Garment ſuitable to his preſent 
Fortune, departed ſecretly. | 

By this time the reſt of the Army was put to 
Flight, and there was a great Slaughter in the 
Camp among the Servants, and thoſe that 
— the Tents; but of the Soldiers them- 

elves there were not above 6000 ſlain, as tis 
reported by Aſinius Pollio, who was himſelf a 
Voluntier in this Fight of Cæſas's Party. When 
Cz ſar's Soldiers had taken the r they ſaw 
clearly the Folly and Vanity of the Enemy; 
for all their Tents and Pavilions were richly 
adorn'd with Garlands of Myrtle, painted Car- 
pets and Hangings, their Couches ſtreu d with - 
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Flowers, and their Tables ſet full of Bowls and 
Glaſſes, and thoſe even crown d with Wine; 
nay, their f oliſh Hopes had puff d them up 
with ſuch vain Confidence, that their whole 
Preparation and Furniture was of People going 
to feaſt and ſacri ice, rather than of Men well 
arm'd and appointed for the Battel. 

W hen Pompey had got a little way from the 
Camp, he ditmounted and forſook his Horſe, 
having but a ſmall Retinue with him, and find- 
ing that no Man purſu'd him, walk'd on ſoft] 
afoot, taken up altogether with Thoughts, ſu- 
as probably might poſſeſs any Man of his Qua- 
lity and Circumſtances, a Man tha: for the ſpace 
of 34 Years together had been accuſtomed to 
Conqueſt and Victory, and was then, at laſt 
in his old Age, beginning to know the Cala- 
miries of War in Slaughter and Flight: And it 
was no ſmall Affliction to conſider, that he had 
loſt in one Hour all that Glory and Power, 
which he had been getting in fo many Wars, 
and bloody Battels ; and that he who but a little 
before was guirded with ſuch an Army of 
Foot, ſo many Regiments of Horſe, and ſuch 
a mighty Fleet, was now flying in fo mean a 
Condition, and with ſuch a flender Retinue, 
that his very Enemics who ſought him could 
not know him. Thus, when he had paſſed by 
the City of Lariſſa, ini came into the Fields 
of Temve, he being very thirity, kneel'd down 
and drank out af the River; then riſing up a- 
gain, he paſſed through thoſe Valleys, until he 

| came 
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came to the Sea-ſide, and there he betook 
himſelf to a poor Fiſherman's Cottage, where 
he 1 * all the remainder of the Night: The 
next Morning about break of day he went in- 
to a little Boat upon the River, and taking his 
Freemen along with him, diſmiſſed the reſt of 
his Servants, adviſing them to go boldly to 
Ceſar and not be afraid: As he was rowing up 
and down near the Shoar, he chanced to ſpy a 
great Ship of Burden riding at Anchor, and 
juſt ready to ſet fail; the Maſter whereof was 
calPd by the Name of Perztirs, a Roman Citi- 
zen, who, though he was not familiarly ac- 
quainted with Pompey, yet he knew him yery 
well by ſight : Now it happened that this Pe- 
titius dream'd the Night before that he ſaw 
Pompey, not like the Man he had often ſeen 
him, but in a deſpicable Condition, and diſcon- 
folate, and in that poſture was diſcourſing with 
him: He was then telling his Dream to the Paſ- 
ſengers, (as Men commonly do that are at lei- 
ſure, and eſpecially Dreams of that conſe- 
quence) when of a ſudden one of the Mari- 
ners told him, he ſaw a little Boat with Oars 
putting off from Shoar, and that ſome of the 
en there ſhook their Garments, and held out 
their Hands with Signs to take them in: There- - 
upon Petitius ſtanding up, knew him immedi- 
ately, ſeeing him in the ſame Diſguiſe as he ap- 
pear'd in his Dream, and ſmiting his Hand on his 
Head, order dthe Mariners toletdowntheShips 


Boat, he himſelf lending his Hand, and calling 
O 4 him 
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him by the Name of Pompey; in that he was 
already aiJur'd of his Change, and the change 
of his Fortune, by that of his Garb : So that 
without any farther Entreaty or Diſcourſe, he 
took him into his Ship, together with ſuch 
of his Company as he thought fit, and hois'd 
Sail: There were with him the two Lentuli, and 
Tavouius; and a little after they ſpy'd King 
Deiotarus, making up towards them from a- 
ſhore, ſo they ſtayed and took him in along 
with them: At Supper time, the Maſter of 
the Ship having made ready ſuch Proviſions as 
he had aboard, Pompey, for want of his Ser- 
vants, began to waſh himſelf, which when 
Favonius perceiv'd, he ran to him, waſh'd and 
anointed him; and always after continu'd to 
wait upon, and attend him in all things, as 
Servants do their Maſters, even tothe waſhing 
of his Feet, and providing of his Supper. In- 
ſomuch that one there preſent, obſerving that 
free and unaftected Courteſie in his Services, 
broke cut into theſe Words, | 


Lord! in the noble and the fair, 
Flew graceful ail things do appear ! 


Pompeyliailing by the City of Amphipolis, oaſt- 
FEES 

ed over from thence to Mityleue, with a de- 
ſign to take in Cornelia and his Son; as ſoon as 
he arriv d at tke Port in that Iſfland, he diſ- 
patch'd a Meſſenger into the City, with News 
very different from (Cornelius Expectation; * 
, e, 
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ſhe, by all the former Meſſages and Letters 
ſent to pleaſe her, had been put in hopes that 
the War was ended at Dyrrachium, and that 
there was nothing more remaining for Pompey, 
but the Chaſe of Cz/ar : The Meſſenger finding 
her in the ſame Hopes ſtill, was not able to ſalute 
or ſpeak to her, but declaring the greatneſs of 
his Misfortune by his Tears rather than by his 
Words, deſir'd her to make haſte if ſhe would 
ſee Pompey, with one Ship only, and that none 
of his own: The young Lady hearing this, fell 
down all along in a Swoon, and continu'd fo a 
long time ſenſleſs and ſpeechleſs ; the was ſcarce 
well recover'd of her Senſes again, but being 
conſcious to her ſelf that this was no time for 
Lamentation and Tears, ſhe ſtarted upand ran 
through the City towards the Sea-fide, where 
Pompey meeting and embracing her in his Arms 
(as the was juſt fainting away and falling into a 
Swoon) ſhe vented her Paſſion in this manner: 
This is the effett of my Fortune, dear Sir, not of 
yours, that I ſee you thus defected and reduCd 
to one poor Veſſel, <0 before your Marriage with 
the unfortunate Cornelia, was wont to vide Ad- 
miral of theſe Seas with a Fleet of 509 Sail; 
IF by therefore ſhould you come to ſee me, or why 
net rather have left her to a ſeverer Fate, who 
bas been the Cauſe and Author of all your Miſ- 
fortunes? How happy a ll oman had ] been, if I 
had breath dout my laſt, before that fatal News 
from Parthia of the death of Publius, to whom 
I was wedded in my Firgmity ? Aud bow 2 
| ent 
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dent, If had follub d his Deſtiny, as I deſign'd? 
But I was reſerv'dfor a greater Miſchief, even 
the Ruin of Pompey the Great. Thus, they 
ſay, Cornelia ſpoke to him, and this was Pom- 
pey's Reply: Dear Cornelia, Thou haſt hitherto 
known only one kind Fortune, which perhaps has 
deceiv dtbee in this, that ſhe has been conſtant to 
me beyond her uſual cuſtom; but it behoves us, 
who are Mortals born, to bear with theſe Aﬀiitti- 
ont, and try our Fortune once again; neither ought 
we to de ſpond, and reſt hopeleſs, for that it is as 
poſſible to retrieve our former Happineſs from 
this unlucky State, as it was to fall from that, 
into this preſent Calamity. Thereupon ſhe ſent 
for her Goods and Servants out of the _ 
the Citizens alſo of Mitylene came out to 
late and invite Pompey into the City; but he 
refuſed, adviſing them to be obedient to the 
Conqueror, and fear not, for that Cæ ſar was a 
Man of great Goodneſs and Clemency: Then 
turning to Cratippus the Philoſopher, (who 
came among the reſt out of the City to viſit him) 
he began to repine, and argue ſome what with 
him touching the Diſpenſations of Providence; 
but Cratippus very modeſtly declin'd the Diſ- 
pute, putting him in better Hopes only, left 
by oppoſing he might ſcem too ſharp or un- 
ſeaſonable: For when Pompey had put him a 
certain Queſtion touching Providence, and de- 
monſtrate1how neceſlary it was, that the Com- 
mon- wealth ſhould be turn d into a Monarchy, 
becauſe of their ill Government in the State; 
he 


— 
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he return'd the Queſtion, But how, oh Pom- 
and by what Token or Aſſurance may we be 
induc d to believe, that if the Viftory had been 
thine, thou wouldſt have us d thy Fortune better 
than Cæſar? But Providence is a point of Divi- 
nity oo the Gods, and ought to be 
let alone to act after its own methogꝗ. 
$. 21. Thus Pompey having taken his Wife 
and Friends aboard, fet Sail, making no Port, 
nor touching any where, but when he was ne- 
ceſſiated to take in Proviſions, or freſh Water: 
The firſt Place he arriv'd at was Attalia, a City 
in Pamphylia, and whilſt he was there, there 
came ſome Gallies thither to him out of Cilicia 
together with a few Bands of Soldiers, and 
there he had almoſt 60 Senators with him a- 
gain: Then hearing that his Navy was ſafe 
too, and that Cato had rallied a conſiderable 
Body of Soldiers after their Overthrow, and 
ſs'd with them over into Africa, he began to 
complain and blame himſelf and his Friends too, 
in that they had forc'd him to engage by Land, 
without making uſe of his other Forbes, (in 
which he was undoubtedly the ſtronget) and 
had no: kèpt near enough to his Flee:, that 
failing by Land, he might have re- enforced his 
Troops from the Sea, and preſently drawn our 
a Power cqual and able enough to encounter 
the Enemy; ſo hat in truth, neither did Pom- 
pey durin 7 all the War commit a greater Over- 
fight, nor Cæſar uſe a more ſub il Stratagem, 
than by drawing the Fight ſo far off from their 
Naval Forces. Now 
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Now Pompeybeing at preſent conſtrain'd to 
attempt and act ſomewhat according to his ſmall 
Ability, he diſpatch'd his Agents as Ambaſſa- 
dors to ſome of the neighbouring Cities, and 
himſelf ſaiPd about in Perſon to others, requi- 
ring their Aid in Mony and Soldiers to Victual 
— Man out his Ships; however, fearing leſt 


the ſudden Approach of the Enemy might pre- 


vent his Preparations, he began to conſider 
what Place would yield him the ſafeſt Refuge 
and Retreat at preſent: Thereupon a Conſult 
being held, it was generally agreed upon, That 
no Province of the Romans was ſecure enough; 
and touching Foreign Kingdoms, he himſelf 
was of Opinion, that Parthia muſt needs be 
the fitreſt both to receive and defend them in 
their preſent Diſtreſs, as well as to aid and 
furniſh them with the greateſt Force: Others 
of the Coun:1l were for going into Africa, and 
to King Juba; but Theophanes the Lesbian 
thought it madneſs to leave AMagypt, (that was 
but a Voyage of three days failing) and forſake 
Ptolomy, (who was juſt come of Age, and 
highly oblig'd to him for that Friendſhip and 
Favour which he had lately ſhewn to his Father) 


only to put himſelf under the Parthian, and | 
truitthe moſt treacherous Nation in the World: 


Or what1s worſe, to ſubject himſelf to the Ty- 
ranny of Ar /acesthe King of Parthia,B and make 
him his Lord, (a Power which he was not able 
to compaſs in the Life- time of Craſſus) rather 
than try the Clemencv of a generous Roman, 


and 
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and one that had been his Father-in-L.aw, to 
whom if he would but yield to be Second, he 
might aſſure himſelf to be the firſt and chiet 
over all the reſt: Beſides, he thought it would 
be great Cruelty to expole a young Lady, de- 
ſcended from the noble Family of the Sczpzo's, 
among ſu ch a barbarous People, who govern 
by their Luſts, and meaſure their Greatneſs by 
their Power to commit Affronts and Inſolencies; 
from whom, though ſhe ſuffer no Diſhonour, 
yet it would be thought ſhe did, beingin the 
Hands of thoſe who had the Power to do it : 
This Argument alone, they ſay, was ſo per- 
ſuaſive, as to divert his Courſe, that was de- 
ſign d towards Euphrates, if it were ſo indeed 
that any Council of Pompey's, and not his own 
Fate, made him take this other way. As ſoon 
therefore as *twas reſolv*'d upon, that he ſhould 
fly into Aeypr. he ſetting Sail from Cypres, in 
a Galley of Seleucia, together with Cornelia, 
(and thereſt of his Company, ſome in Long- 
boats, and others in Ships of Burden ſailing by) 
paſs'd over Sea without danger. But when he 
underſtood that King Plolom) was fat. down 
with his Army in the City of Pelufrum, making 
War againſt his Si{ter, he ftecr'd his Courſe that 
way, and ſent a Meſſenger before to acquaint 
the King with his Arrival, and humbly crave his 
Protection: Pfolamy himſelf was a very young 
Man; and therefore Pothinus, the pringipal 
Miniſter of State, (having the ſole Adminiſtra- 
tion of all Affairs in the — cail'd a 

| zouncil 
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Council of the chiefeſt Men at Court, (thoſe 
being the greateſt whom he pleas'd to make ſo) 


and commanded them every Man to deliver his | 


inion touching the Reception of Pompey : 
Nw 'twas a A thing to conſider, 14 
the Fate of Pompey the Great ſhould be deter. 
min'd by ſuch a Crew, as Photznusan Eunuch, 
Theodotis of Chios, a mercenary Rhetorician, 
that/taught Oratory, as a Schcol-maſter, for 
Reward. and Achillas an Ag yptian; for theſe, 


with others of his Bed-Chamber, and ſome of 
thoſe who had a ſhare in his Education, were 


the chief and leading Men in the Council; 
Pompey (who thought it diſhonourable for him 
to owe his Safety to Cæſar) riding at Anchor a 
great way diſtant from Shore, was forc'd to wait 
the Reſult of this honourable Council: Ic ſeems 
they were different in their Opinions; ſome 
were for ſending the Man away, and others 
again for calling and receiving him; but Theo- 
 dotus, to ſhew the Power of his Eloquence and 
Rhetorick, undertook to demonſtrate, that 
neither the one nor the other was ſafe in that 
Juncture of Affairs; for if they entertain'd 


him, they would be ſure to make Cæſar theit 


Enemy, and Pompey their Maſter; or if they 
diſmiſs'd him, they might render themſelves 
hereafter obnoxious to Pompey, for that in- 
hoſpitable Expulſion, and to Cæſar, for the E- 
fcape ; ſo that the moſt expedient Advice would 


be to ſend and take away his Life, for by that 


means they would ingratiate themſelves with 
the 
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the one, and have no reaſon to fear the o- 
ther; adding, as tis reported, with a Smile, 
That a dead Man cannot bite. This Advice 
being approv'd of, they committed the Exe- 
cution of it to Achillas : He therefore takin 
with him as his Accomplices, one Septimi- 
us, a Man that had formerly commanded 
2 Brigade under Pompey, and Sakvins, ano- 
ther Centurion, with three or four Officers 
more, made up towards Pompey's Galley ; in 
the mean * all the _— of thoſe who 
accompany'd Pompey in this Voyage, were 
come Nato his Shis to ſee the evenr of their 
Embaſſy. But when they ſaw the manner 
of their Reception, that in Appearance it was 
neither Princely, nor Honourable, nor indeed 
any ways anſwerable to the Hopes of Theo- 
hanes, or their Expectation, (for there came 
ut a few Men in a Fiſherman's Boat to mee: 
them) they began to ſuſpect the meanneſs 
of their Entertainment, and gave warning 
to Pompey that he ſhould turn back, whilit 
he was out of their reach, and launch out 
into the main Sea: By this time, the A#- 
ptian Boat drew near, and Septimius ſtand- 
ing up firſt, ſaluted Pompey in the Latin 
Tongue by the Title of Imperator, or Ge- 
neral : Then Achz/las ſaluting him in the 
Grcek Language, deſir'd him to come aboard 
his Veſſel, telling him, that the Sea was ve. 
ſhallow towards the Shore, and that a 
alley of that Burden could nct avoid ſtrik- 
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ing upon ſome Shelve, or Quick-ſand : At 
the ſame time they ſaw ſeveral of the King's 
Gallies well mann'd, and all the Shore co- 
verd with Soldiers; fo that if they had 
chang'd their Minds, it ſeem'd impoſſible for 
them to eſcape; and beſides, their Diſtruſt 
would have given the Aſſaſſinates a colour- 
able pretence for their Cruelty. Pompey there- 
fore taking his leave of Cornelia, who la- 
mented his Death before-hand, bid two Cen- 
turions ( Philip, one of his Free-Men, 
and a Slave, called Seynes) go aboard of 
the Agyprian's Boat before him; and as 
ſome of the Ship's Crew belonging to Achil- 
las, were reaching out their Hands to help 
him, he turn'd about towards his Wife 


and Son, and repeated thoſe lambicks of S7- 
phactes, 


He that once falls into a Tyrant”s Power, 
Becomes a Slave, though he were Free before. 


Theſe were the laſt Words he ſpoke to his 


Friends, and ſo he went abo:ird. When o. 


pey per-civ'd, that notwithitanding there was 
a conſiderable diſtan:e betwixt his Galley 
and the Shore, and yet none of the Ship“ 
Company had ſpoke a kind Word to him all 
the way, he look'd earneſtly upon Stimius, 
and ſpoke to him; Methinks I fond $50w 


thee, Friend, Have not we been formerly lel- 


low-Soldiers, and ſerd'd together in the Wars? 
But 
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But he only nodded with his Head, making 
no Reply at all, nor thewing any other 
manner of Civility : Singe therefore they 
continued ſilent, Pompey took a little Book 
in his Hand (wherein was written a Greek 
Oration, which he intended for King Pro- 
hmy) and began to read it: Afterwards, 
when they drew near to the Shore, Corne- 
la (together with the reſt of her Friends 
in the Galley) was very impatient to ſee the 
Event, and began to take Courage at laſt, 
when ſhe ſaw ſeveral of the Court coming 
to meet him, imagining that it might be for 
a more honourable Reception: But in the 
mean time, as Pompeytook Philip-by the hand 
to riſe up more eaſily, Septimius came firſt 
of all behind with his Sword, and run him 
thorow ; next after him likewiſe, Salvius, 
and Achillas, drew out their Swords. Where- 
tore Pompey taking up his Gown with both 
Hands, hid his Face, and neither ſaying nor 
doing any thing unworthy of himſelf, (on- 
ly groaning a little) manfully endur'd the 
Wounds they gave him; and ſo ended his 
Life, in the Fifty ninth Year of his Age, 
the very next day after the day of his Birth. 
Cornelia, with her Company from the Gal- 
lies, ſeeing him murder'd, gave ſuch a Shriek 
that it was heard to the Shoar, and weigh- 
ing Anchor with all ſpeed, they hoiſted Sail, 
and fled : The Wind ſerv'd them favoura- 
bly from aſhore, and aſlifted their Flight 
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with a brisk Gale, whereby they preſently 
ot the main Sea, ſo that the ÆAgyptiant, 

Filing of their Aim, deſiſted from purſui 
1 7 


them. But they cut off Pompey's Head 
threw the reſt of his Body over-board, lea- 
ving it naked upon the Shoar, to be view'd 
by any that had the Curioſity to ſee ſuch a 
miſerable Spectacle : Philip ſtay d by and 
watch'd his Corps, *till they had glutted theip 
Kues in viewing it, and then waſhing it with 
Sea-water, and having nothing elſe, he wra 
it up in one of his own Shirts for a Wind- 
ing- heet; then ſeeking up and down about 
the Sands, at laſt he found ſome rotten 
Planks of a little Fiſher-Boat, not much, but 
yet _ to make up a Funeral Pile for 
a naked Body, and that not quite entire; 
As Philip was buſie in gathering and putting 
theſe old Planks together, an old Roman Ci- 
tizen, who from his Youth had ſerved in 
the Wars under Pompey, came to him and 
demanded, Who he was that was preparing 


the Funerals of Pompey the Great? And . 


: 


/ 


lip making Anſwer, That he was his Free- 


man ; Nay, ſaid he, but thou ſhalt not have 


this Honour alone, let even me too I prithee 


have my ſhare in ſuch a pious Office, that I 
may not altogether repent me of this Pilgri- 


mage in a ſtrange Land, but that in compenſa- 
tion of all my Misfortunes, I may obtain this 


Happineſs at laſt, even with mine own Hands 
to touch the Body of Pompey, and pay my 


eve 
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ot ion at the Qbſequzes of the greateſt Ge- 
x] an the Romans: And in this man- 
ner were *s Funerals of Pompey perform d. 
The next day Lucius Lentulus, not knowing 
what had paſs'd, came failing from Cypray 
along the Shoar of that Coaſt, and ſeeing a 
Funeral Pile, and Philip (whom he did not 
know at firſt) ſtanding by, ask'd him, V ho 
it was that was dead and buried there? But 
pauſing a little with himſelf, and fetching a 
deep Sigh, Perhaps, ſaid he, even thou O 
Pompey the Great! and ſo going aſhore, 
he was preſently apprehended and flain. 
This was the unfortunate End of Pompey 
the Great. 

Not long after, Cæſar coming into Ag ypt, 
(that was then in very great Troubles) ſhew'd 
a great Abhorrence of the Perſon that pre- 
ſented him with Pompey's Head, turning away 
from him as a moſt deteſtable Aſſaſſinate; 
but when he receiv'd his Seal (whereon was 
engraven a Lion holding a Sword in his Paw) 
he burſt out into Tears. Achillas and Po- 
thinus he put to death; and King Ptolomy 
himſelf, being overthrown in Battel upon 
the Banks of Nilus, fled away in Diſguiſe, 
and was never heard of afterwards : Theo- 
dotus the Rhetorician, flying out of Ag yp, 
elcap'd the Hands of Cz2/ar's Juſtice; but liv'd 
a Vagabond in Baniſhment, wandring up and 
down, deſpis'd and hated of all Men, till 
at laſt, Marcus Brutus, (after he had kill'd 


P 2 Ceſar) 
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put him to death, having firſt made him 


- of Alba. 


' 
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Cæſar) finding him in his Province of Aſa, 


{uffer the moſt exquiſite 'Torments he could 
invent. The Aſhes of Pompey were carried 
to his Wife Cornelia, who buried them in a 
Vault at his Country-houſe, near the City 
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1 
l 
O F 
POMPEY 
WITH 


AGESILAU s 


T*HUS having drawn out the Hiſtory 
or Lives of Ageſilaus and Pompey, the 

next thing is to compare them, and in or- 
der to the Parallel wherein they agree, we'll 
take a curſory View, and touch upon ſome 
few Paſſages that make the difference, ſhew- 
ing wherein they chiefly diſagree; which are 
theſe : In the firſt place, Pompey attain'd to 
all his Greatneſs and Glory by the juſt mea- 
ſures of his own Integrity, and ſo was ad- 
vanc'd by himſelf; having often and deſpe- 
rately engag'd together with Sy//a, indelive- 
1 ring 
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ring Italy from the Uſurpation of Tyrantz: 
But Ageſilaus appears to have uſurp'd a King. 
dom, not without offence to the Laws, both 
of Gods and Men: Of theſe, by giving 
Judgment of Baſtardy againſt 1 the 
natural and lawful Son of his Brother, as 
appear d by undoubted Evidence; of thoſe, 


| 


by putting a falſe Gloſs upon the Oracle of 


the Gods, and eluding the Prophecy in the 
point of Lameneſs. Secondly, Pompey had 
a perpetual Veneration for H all his Life- 


time, and expreſs'd as much after his Death, 


8 ma ing an honourable Interment of his 
Co eſpight of Lepidus, and giving his 


Daughter in Marriage to his Son Fanſtus: 
But Age/i/aus, upon a flight Pretence, caſt 
off Ly/ander with Reproach and Diſhonour. 
So that in point of Gratitude, Sy//z receiv'd 
in return Pompey no leſs than he gave 


him, whereas y , coped made Ageſilaus King 
of Sparta, and General of all Greece. Third- 


Tranſgreſſions of Pompey againſt 


1 3 
x State and Laws, were occafion'd chiefly 


by his Relations, (for that moit of his Er- 
rors had fome Affinity, as well as himſelf, 
y being both his Fa- 

ut Ageſilaus, to gratifie the 


to Cæſar and * they 
thers-in-Law :) 


Amours or Luft of his Son, ſav'd the Life 
of Sphodria by Violence, when he deſerv'd 
Death for thoſe Injuries he had done to the 
Athenians; and 'tis manifeft, that he was 
openly and cordially an Abettor to Ro 
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in the breach of the League with the The- 

s) barely for the Iniquity of the Act it 
ſelf. In ſhort, what Miichief ſoever might 
be charg'd upon Pompey, as done through 
Modeſty or Inadvertency againſt the Roman 
Government, the very fame were committed 
by Ageſilaus againſt the Lacedemonians, out 
of Obſtinacy and Malice, he himſelf being 
the Incendiary of the Bæotian War: And if 
by chance there was any thing common in the 
Offences of theſe two, that of Pompey was 
unexpected tothe Romans; whereas Age/e/aus 
would not ſuffer the Lacedemonians to avoid 
what they foreſaw and heard mult attend a 
lame or decrepit Kingdom; for had Leotych:- 
des been chargeable Ten thouſand times as fo- 
reign and ſpurious, yet the Race of the Eu- 
rytzontide was {till in being, and there could 
never have been wanting one deſcended from 
that Line, to furniſh Sparta with a natural 
and lawful King. and one that was entire in 
his Limbs too, had not Lyſander darken'd and 
diſguis'd the true ſenſe of the Oracle in favour 
of Aceſilaus. 

But as for State-affairs, never was there 
ſuch a 2 piece of Sophiſtry, as was 
deviſed by Ageſilaus, in that great Perplexity 
of the People touching the Te gare, (or 
thoſe who had cowardly deſcrted their Co- 
lours at the Battel of Leuctra, whereby they 
became obnoxious to the Law) when aftcr 
that unhappyDefeat,he decreed, That the Laws 
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ſhould fleep for that Day: Neither indeed 
have we the fellow of it in all Pompeys 
Story; but on the contrary, Pompey tor a 
Friend thought it no Sin to break thoſe ve- 
ry Laws which he himſelf had made, ſhew- 
ing at once both the force of Friendſhip, and 
the greatneſs of his Power: Whereas Age/- 
laus, finding that he muſt of neceſſity have 
diflolv'd the Laws to preſerve the Lives of 
his Citizens, devis'd this Expedient, whereby 
the Laws might not hurt them, though they 
were not diflolv'd. Then I muſt needs com- 
mend this as an incomparable Act of civil 
Virtue and Obedience in 4ge/ilans, That im- 
mediately upon the receipt of the Scytala, (or 
Scrowl of Parchment, with a Countermand 
from the Ephori) he left the Wars in Aſa, 
and returned into his Country; for that he 
did not act generally, as Pompey did, (in 
thoſe things by which he made himſelf Great) 
for the Intereſt and Benefit of the Common- 
wealth; who for his Country's ſake laid aſide 
as great Authority and Honour, as ever any 
Man had before or ſince, except Alexander 

the Great: But now for ſome other Head. 
And if we'll take a view of Pompey in his 
military Expeditions, and Exploits of War, in 
the number of his Trophies, and the great- 
. neſs of his Armies which he commanded, 
together with the multitude of Battelsin which 
he triumph'd as a Conqueror, I am perſuaded 
even Xenophon himſelf would not put * 
| 1 
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Victories of Ageſilaus in Ballance with his, 
though he has this Privilege allowed him, 
(as a ſingular Reward for all his other Vir- 
tues) that he may write and ſpeak in favour 
of his Heroe, what-e er he pleaſes. Methinks 
too there is a great deal of difference betwixt 
theſe Men, in their Clemency and Modera- 
tion towards their Enemies : For whilſt Age- 


ſlauæ was attempting the Conqueſt of Thebes, 


and Deſtruction of Meſſene, (this being the 
entire Lot of his own Country, and that 
the Metropolis of Bæotia) he had almoſt 
loſt Sparta it ſelf, but did really loſe the Go- 
vernment of Greece; whereas Pompey gave 
Cities to thoſe of the Pirates, who were 
willing to change their manner of Life ; 
and when twas in his Power to have led 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, in Triumph, he 
choſe rather to make him a Confelerate of 
the Romans, ſaying, That he preferr'dan eter- 
nal Honour before the Clories of one day. But 
if the Preheminence, in that which chiefly re- 


lates to the Office of a General, (-onliiting 


of a ſteady Reſolution upon the wiſeſt Acts 
and Counſels of War) might be given to a 
Commander of the beſt Conduct, the Lace- 
demonian would not a little exceed the Ro- 
men in that; for Azeſilaus never deſerted his 
City, though it was beſieg'd by an Army 


— — 


* Sicily, 


of 
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of 70000 Men, when there were very few 
Soldiers within to defend it, and thoſe had 
been baffled too but a little before at the Bat- 
tel of Leuctra But Pompey (when Cz/ar 
with a Body only of 5300 Men, had taken 
but one Town in [taly) departed timorouſly 
out of Rome, either through Cowardiſe, when 
there were ſo few, or at leaft through a vain 
Imagination, that there were more; and ha- 
ving convey'd away his Wife and Children, 
he left all the reſt of the Citizens defenceleſs, 
and fled; whereas he ought either to have 
conquer'd in Fight for the defence of his 
Country, or yielded upon terms to the Con- 
queror, for he was his Fellow-Citizen, and 
ally'd to him But now to that ſame Man, 
(to whonthe deny'd an Enlargement in the 
term of his Government, and thought it in- 
tolerable to grant another Conſulſhip) even 
to him he gave a Power, (by letting him 
take the City) to tell Metellus the Tribune, 
together with all the reſt, That they were 
his Priſoners. That therefore, which is chiet- 
ly the Office of a General, to put the Ene- 
my upon a neceſſity of Fight, when he finds 
himſelf the ſtronger, and to avoid it when 
he is the weaker; that Property being ſin- 
gular in Age/iaus, he always kept himſelf in- 


vincible : And this was Cæſar's Talent too, 
that when he was the weaker, he could at 
any time by fencing with Pompey, declinethe 
Danger; and when he was the W by 
orc' 
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forc'd him to Battel by Land, even to the 
hazard of all, whereby he became Maſter of 
the Treaſury, Stores, and the Sea too, which 
were all in his Enemies Hands, and by which 
he had his conſtant Supplies without fight- 
ing. Now that which 1s alledg'd as an Apo- 
logy in Vindication of Pompey, is the greateſt 
Crime in ſo great a General; for 'tis true, 
for a young Commander by Tumults and 
Noiſe to be wrought into a Fear and Eaſineſs, 
whereby he may forſake the ſafeſt Counſels, 
is neither ſtrange, nor altogether unpardon- 
able : But for Pompey the Great, whoſe Camp 
the Romans call'd their Country, and his Tent 
the Senate, ſtyling the Conſuls, Pretors, and 
all other Magiſtrates, (that had taken upon 
them the Adminiſtration of the Government 
at * no better Title than that of Re- 
bels and Traitors; for him, I fay, whom 
they well knew, never to have been under 
the Command of any but himſelf, (having 
nobly finiſn'd his courſe of Warfare under 
himſelf, as ſole General in all the Wars he 
made) who could excuſe him, that upon ſo 
ſmall a Provocation, (as the Scoffs of Favo- 
units and Domitias, and left he ſhould beat 
the Nick-name of Agamemnon) ſhould be 
wrought upon, and even forc'd to hazard the 
whole Empire and Liberty of Rome upon the 
caſt of a Dye? In him, I ſay, *twas intolera- 
ble; who, if he had ſo much regarded a pre- 


{ent Infamy, ſhould have guarded the City * 
| tir. 
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firſt with his Arms, and fought valiantly in 
defence of Rome, not have left it as he did, 
colouring his Flight over with the Stratagem 
of Themiſtocles; and yet after all this, to 1ma- 
gine that there could be any Reproach in a 
wary Delay before the Battel in Theſſaly, was 
as inexcuſable : For neither did God appoint 
the Phar/alian Fields, to be the Stage and 
Theater upon which they ſhould contend for 
the Empire of Rome, neicher was he ſum- 
mon'd thither by any Herald upon Chal- 
lenge, with intimation, that he muſt either 
ores the Combat, or ſurrender the Crown 
to another : But there were many other 
Fields, thouſands of Cities, and even the 
whole Earth, that he might have had by the 
Advantage of his Fleet, and Forces at Sea, if 
he would but have follow'd the Examples of 
Maximus, Marius, Lucullus, and even Ageſilans 
himſelf; who endur'd no leſs Tumults with- 
in the City of Sparta, when the Thebans pro- 
vok'd him to Battel for the reſidue of his 
Country : He endur'd likewiſe many Calum- 
nies and Accuſations in Egypt, through the 
Imprudence of the King there entreating his 
Patience conſtantly ; but following always 
what he had determin'd in his own Judgment 
upon mature Advice, he did by that means, 
not only preſerve the A:;zypt:ans againſt their 
Wills, not only keep Sparta conſtantly upon 
its Legs, even in thoſe deſperate Convulſions, 
but ſet up Trophies likewiſe in the City a- 
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gainſt the Thebans,giving them afterwards an 
occaſion of Victory, in that he did not at 
that time lead them out, as they would have 
forc'd him, to their Deſtruction; inſomuch, 
that at laſt Ageſilaus was highly commended, 
even of thoſe who provok'd their own Ruin, 
after they found he had ſav'd their Lives a- 
inſt their Wills: Whereas Pompey, (whoſe 
'rrors had always ſome other Authors) found 
thoſe to be his Accuſers, upon whom he had 
plac'd his chiefeſt Confidence; and ſome fay, 
that he was deceiv'd by his Father-in-Law 
Scipio, for that he (deſigning to concealand 
keep to himſelf the greateſt part of that Trea- 
ſure, which he had brought out of A/a) did 
preſs Pompey to Battel, upon this pretence, 
that there would be a want of Mony; how- 
ever, admitting this to be true, yet ſuch a 
General ought not to be have been fo eaſily 
deluded, and led into an Error, even to the 
hazard of all the greateſt Concerns in the 
Common- wealth. And thus we have taken 
a View of each, by comparing them together 
in their Conduct, and Actions in War. As to 
their Voyages into A:gypr : One ſteer'd his 
Courſe thither out of neceſlity in Flight ; the 
other neither honourably, nor of neceſſity, but 
as a mercenary Soldier, having liſted himſelf 
into the Service of a barbarous Nation for 
Pay, that he might be able to wage War up- 
on the Grectans : Laitly, That which we 
charge upon the Agyprians in the Name of 


Pom- 
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Pompey,the Ag yptians return again in an Ac- 
cuſation againi * For one was barba- 
rouſly betray'd and murder'd by thoſe whom 
he truſted : The other betray d his Truſt, and 
deſerted them, having upon his Revolt gone 
over to the Enemy, (that was now making Wa 
upon Agyptr) notwithſtanding he came at 
firſt as an Auxiliary to the Ag yprians. 
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Alexander the Great. 


Tranſhated out of the Greek, 
=o rn E Y' E L 7 N. 


—— 


T being my purpoſe to write the Lives of 
[ Alexander, and Ceſar, by whom Pompey 

was deſtroyed, the multitude of their great 
Actions afford me ſo large a Field, that I were 
to blame if 1 ſhould not by way of Apology 
| acquaint my Reader that I have choſenrather 
to Epitomize the moſt celebrated parts of their 
Story, than to inſiſt at large on every particu- 
lar Circumſtance of it ; eſpecially when I 
conſider my Deſign is not to write Hiſtories 


but Lives. Neither do the moſt glorious Ex- 
ploits 
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ploits always furniſh us with the cleareſt Diſ- 
coveries of Virtue, or Vice in Men; ſome- 
times a Matter of leſs moment, an Expreſſion 
or a Jeſt, informs us better of their Manners, 
and Inclinations, than the moſt famous Sieges, 
the greateſt Encampments, or the bloodieſt 
Battels whatſoever. Therefore as thoſe who 
draw by the Life, are more exact in the Lines, 
and Features of the Face, from which we may 
often collect the Diſpoſition of the Perſon 
than in the other Parts of the Body: Sol ſhall en- 
deavour by penetrating into, and deſcribin 
the ſecret Re-eſſes, and Images of the Soul, 
to expreſs the Lives of Men, and leave their 
more ſhining Actions and Atchievements to be 
treated of by others. 

It is agreed on by all Hands, that on the Fa- 
ther's ſide Alexander deſcended from Hercules 
by Caranus, and from Macus by Neoptolemus 
on the Mother's ſide. His Father Philip being 
in Samot hrace when he was young, fell in Love 
there with Ohmpias, with whom he was ini tia- 
ted in the religious Ceremonies of the Coun- 
try, and her Father and Mother being both 
dead, ſoon after with the conſent of her Bro- 
ther Arimbas married her. The Night before 


the Conſummation of the Marriage, ſne dreamd 


that a Thunderbolt fell upon her Belly, which 
kindled a great Fire, whoſe divided Flames 


diſpers'd themſelves all about, and then were 
extinguiſn'd. And Philip ſome time after he 
was married, dream'd that he ſeal'd up his 


Wife's 
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Wife's Belly with a Seal, whoſe Impreſhon, as 
he fancied, was the Figure of a Lion. Some 
interpreted this as a warning to Philip to look 
narrowly to his Wife; but Ariſtander of Tel- 
meſſus conſidering how unuſualit was to ſeal up 
any thing that was empty, aſſured him the 
meaning of his Dream was, that the Queen 
was wich Child of a Boy, who would one day 

ove as ſtout and couragious as a Lion. Not 
ong after a Dragon was obſerv'd to lie cloſe 
by Ohympias while ſhe ſlept; upon which Phi- 
lip's Affection to her ſenſibly abated : For whe- 
ther he fear'd her as an Inchantreſs, or thought 
ſhe had Commerce with ſome God, and ſo 
look'd on himſelf as unequal to ſuch a Ri- 
val, he was ever after leſs fond of her Con- 
verſation. Others ſay, that the Women of 
this Country having always been extreamly ad- 
dicted to perform the Enthuſiaſtict Ceremo- 
nies of Orpheus and Bacchus, (upon which ac- 
count they were called * Clodones, and Mi- 
mallonzs) did in many things imitate the Edo- 
nian and Thracian Women about Mount Hæ- 
mus, from whom the word Zcox:vcn ſeems to be 
deriv'd, ſignifying ſuperfluous and over-curious 
Sacrifices : And that O/ 3 zealouſly affect- 
ing theſe Fanatical and Enthuſiatick Inſpirati- 
ons, to perform them with more barbarick 
Dread, was wont in the Dances proper to theſe 
Ceremonies, to have great tame Serpents about 
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* Furious and war like. 


her, 
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her, which ſometimes creeping out of the Ivy, 
and the Myſtick Fans, ſometimes winding 
themſelves about the ſacred Spears, and the 
Womens Chaplets, made a dreadful Spectacle 
to thoſe who beheld them. 

Philip after this Viſion ſent Cheron of Me- 
galopolrs to conſult the Oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos, by which he was commanded to facritice 
to, and molt reſpectfully adore Jupiter Ham- 
mon above all other Gods; and was told he 
ſhould one day loſe that Eye with which he 

reſumed to peep through the Chink of the 
. when he ſaw the God in the form of a 
Serpent ſo familiar with his Wife. Eratoſthenes 
ſays, that O/ymp:as when ſhe brought Alexan- 
der on his way to the Army in his firſt Expcdi- 
tion, told him the Secret of his Birth, and ex- 
hortcd him to behave himſelf with Courage 
ſuitable to his divine Extraction. Others a- 
gain affirm, that ſhe wholly declin'd this Vani- 
ty, and was wont to fay, Vill Alexander ne- 
ver leave making Juno jealous of me? 

Alexander was born the 6th of June, (which 
Month the Macedoniaus call Laus) the fame day 
that the Temple of Diana at Epheſis was burnt; 
upon which occaſion Hege/ias of Magneſia has 
an Expreſſion ſo mean and cold, as might have 
ſerv'd to have extinguith'd the Flames: Diana, 
ſays he, de/erv'd to have her Temple burnt, for 
leaving the care of it to play the Midwife at the 
Birth of Alexander. All the Prieſts and Sooth- 
ſayers who happen'd to be then at Zphe/as,look- 


ing 
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ing upon the Ruin of this Temple to be the 
forerunner of ſome other Calamity, ran about 
the Town, beating their Faces, and crying, 
That Day had brought forth ſomething that 
ould prove fatal and deſtructive to all Aſia. 

Preſently after Philip had taken Paſidæa, he 
receiv'd theſe three Meſſages on the fame Day: 
That Parmento had overchrown the [/lyr:ans in 
a great Battel; that his Race-horſe had won 
the Courſe at the Olympick Games; and that 
his Wife was brought to bed of Alexander; 
with which being extreamly pleas'd, as an ad- 
dition to his Satisfaction, the Diviners afſur'd 
him, that a Son whoſe Birth was accompa- 
ny'd with three ſuch Succeſſes, could not fail 
of being invincible. | 

The Statues that moſt reſembled Alexander, 
were thoſe of Ly/ppus, by whom alone this 
Prince would ſuffer his Image to be made; and 
theſe chiefly did moſt of his Succeſſors and 
Friends afterwards imitate; the Artiſt havin 
expreſs d the Inclination of his Head a little 
on one {ide towards his left Shoulder, and his 
melting Eye with incomparable exactneſs. But 
Apelles, who drew him with Thunderbolts in 
his Hand, made his Complexion browner and 
darker than it was naturally, for he was fair, 
having a mixture of Ruddineſs chiefly in his 
Face, and upon his Brealt. Ariſtoxenus in his 
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Memoirs tells us, that anadmirable Scent pro- 
ceeded from his Skin, and that his Breath and 
Body all over was ſo fragrant, as to perfume 
the Cloaths which he wore next him; the cauſe 
of which might probably be the hot and aduſt 
Temperament of his Body: For ſweet Smells, 


as Theophraſtus conjeRures, are produced by | 
4 "don of moiſt Humours by Heat, | 


the conc 
which is the reaſon that thoſe Parts of the 
World which are drieſt and moſt burnt up, af- 
ford Spices of the beſt kind, and in the great- 
eſt quantity ; for the Heat of the Sun exhauſts 
the {uperfluous Moiſture, which generates Pu- 
trefaction in Bodies. And this hot Conſtituti- 
on, it may be, render'd Alexander ſo addicted 
to drinking, and fo cholerick. 

His Temperance, as to the Pleaſures of the 
Body, was apparent in him inhis very Child- 


hood, being with much difficulty incited to 


them, and always uſing them with great mode- 


ration: Tho' in other things he was extream- 
ly eager and vehement. In his love of Glory, 


and the purſuit of it, he ſhew'd a ſolidity of 
Judgment and Magnanimity far above his Age; 
for he neither {ought nor valued it upon every 
ſlight occaſion, as his Father PHilip did, (who 
affected to ſhew his Eloquence almoſt to a de- 

ree of Pedantry, and took care to have the 
\ ictories of his Recins Chariots at the Olym- 
we Games engraven on his Coin:) but when 

e was asked by ſome about him, whether he 


would run a Race in the O/ympick Games, for 
; he 
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he was very ſwift- footed; he anſwer' d, He 
would, if he might have Kings to run with him. 
He often appointed Prizes, in which not only 
Tragedians and Muſicians, Pipers and Harpers, 
but Rapſodiſts alſo ſtrove to outvye one ano- 
ther: And delighted inall manner of Hunting, 
and Cudgel-playing, but never gave any en- 
couragement either to playing at Fiſty-cuffs, or 
that Sport in which all Weapons were to be 
made uſe of. While he was yet very young, he 
entertain'd the Ambaſſadors from the King of 
Perſia, in the abſence of his Father, and falling 
into Converſation with them, gain'd ſo much 
upon them by his Affability, and the Queſtions 
he ask'd them, which were far from being 
childiſh, or trifling; (for he enquired of them 
the length of the Ways, the Paſſages into Aſia, 
the Character of their King, how he carried him- 
ſelf to his Enemies, and what Forces he was 
able to bring into the Field; ) that they were 
ſtruck with Admiration of him, and look'd up- 
on the Diligence and ſo much fam'd Conduct 
of Philip, to be nothing in compariſon of the 
Forwardneſs and great Spirit that appeared ſo 
early in his Son. Whenſoever he heard Ph:/:p 
had taken any Town of Importance, or won 
any ſignal Victory, inſtead of rejoycing at it, 
he would in a deploring manner tell his Com- 
panions, that his Father would anticipate every 


— 
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thing, and leave him and them no opportunities 
of performing great and illuſtrious Attions. For 
being more addicted to Virtue and Glory, than 
either to Pleaſure or Riches, he eſteemed all 
that he ſhould receive from his Father, as a di- 
minution and prevention of his own future At- 
chievements; and would have choſen rather 
to ſucceed to a Kingdom involvꝰd in Troubles 
and Wars, which would have afforded him fre- 
quent Exerciſe of his Valour, and a large Field 
of Honour, than to one already flouriſhing and 
ſettled, where he mult lead an unactive Life, 
and be as it were buried in the ſordid enjoy- 
ments of Wealth and Luxury. 

The care of his Education (as it much im- 
ported) was committed to a great many Præ- 
ceptors and Tutors, over whom Leonidas, a 
near Kinſman of Olympias, a Man of an au- 
ftere Temper, preſided: He declining the Ti- 
tle of Præceptor, though a Charge of ſuthci- 
ent Honour and Reputation, becauſe of his Dig- 
nity and Relation, was called Alexander's 
Foſter- father and Governour. But he who 
took upon him the Place and Name of his Pe- 
dagogue, was Ly/tmachus the Acarnanian, who 
though he had nothing of worth to recom- 
mend him, but his luck to call himſelf Phenix, 
Alexander Achilles, and Philip Pelens, was 
therefore well enougheſteem'd and rank'd in 
the next degree after Leonidas. 

Philonicus the Theſſalian brought the Horſe 
Bucephalus to Philip, offering to ſell him _ 

13 Ta- 
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13 Talents; but when they went into the 
Field to try him, they found him ſo very vici- 
ous and unmanageable, that he ſtood up on end 
when they endeavour'd to back him, and would 
not ſo much as endure the voice of any of 
Philip's Attendlants: Upon whoſe dithke, as 
they were leading him away as wholly uſeleſs 
and untractable, Alexander, who ſtood by, 
would not let them, faying, /7hat an exce!- 
lent Hor ſe do they laſè, for aut of addreſs and 
boldneſs to manage him? Philip at firſt took 
no notice of what he faid; but hen he heard 
him repeat the fame thing, and ſaw he was 
troubled to have the Horſe ſent away; Do 52:7 
reproach, ſaid he to him, thoſe who are elder 
than your ſelf, as if you knew more, and <wore 
better able to manage him than they? Tec, replied 
he. 2th this Horſe I could deal better than any 
body elſe. And if yon do not, ſaid Philip, chat 
Sill you forfeit for your Raſpneſs ? By jove, an- 
{wer'd Alexander, the whole price of the Hor fe. 
At this the whole Company fell a laughing; 
but as fo:n as the Agreement was made be- 
tween them about the Mony, he proten-ly ran 
to the Horſe, and taking ho!d of the Bridle, 
turn'd him directly tow ards the Sun, having ic 
ſeems obſcrv'd he was diſturb'd at, and afraid 
of the motion of his own Shadow: Then let- 
ting him go forward a little, ilill keeping the 
Reins in his Hand, and f{troaking him «ently, 
when he found him begin tobe very brisk and 
ficry, he let fall his upper Garment ſoftly, and 
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with one nimble Leap ſecurely mounted him, 
and when he was ſeated, by little and little 
ſtraitned the Bridle, -and curb'd him without 
either ſtriking or ſpurring him. Afterwards, 
when he perceiv'd his dangerous Fury and Heat 
was abated, but yet not without great impati- 
ence to run, he let him go at full ſpeed, not 
only encouraging him with a commanding 
Voice, but preſſing him forward alſo with his, 
Heel. All who were preſent beheld this Acti- 
on at firſt with ſilent Aſtoniſhment, and inward 
Concern: Till ſeeing him turn at the end of his 
Career, and come back rejoycing and trium- 
phing for what he had perform'd, they all burſt 
out intoacclamations of Applauſe; and his Fa- 
ther weeping for Joy k1ts*'d him as he came 
down from his Horſe, and in his Tranſport 
ſaid, O my Son, look thee out a Kingdom equal 
to, and worthy of thy great Soul, for Macedo- 
nia zs too little for thee. 
After this, conſidering him to be of a Tem- 
eaſie to be led to his Dut 85 Reaſon, but 
* means to be compelPd, he always en- 
deavour'd to perſuade, rather than to com- 
mand or force him to any thing; and now 
looking upon the inſtitution and accompiiſh- 
ment of his Youth, to be of greater difficulty 
and importance, than to be wholly truſted to 
thoſe Maſters who only taught him Muſick, 
and other ſuperficial and vulgar Sciences, and 
to require, as Sophoeles ſays, 
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The Bridle, and the Rudder too; 


He ſent for Ariſtotle, the moſt knowing and 
celebrated Philoſopher of his Time, and reward- 
ed him with a Munificence proportionable to, 
and becoming the Care he took to inſtruct his 
Son. For he repeopled his native City Stagira, 
which he had cauſed to be demoliſhed a little 
before, reſtor'd all the Citizens who were in 
Exile or Slavery, to their Habitations, and aſ- 
fign'd them * Nympheum tor their Studies and 
Exerciſes, near the Town of Mzeza, where to 
this very day they ſhew you Ariſtotle's Stone 
Seats, and the ſhady Walks which he was wont 
to frequent. It appears that Alexander re- 
ceiv'd not only the Rules of Morality and Po- 
licy from him, but that more abſtruce and ſo- 
lid part of Learning which is ſeldom commu- 
nicated to the Vulgar. For when he was in 
Aſia, and heard Ariſtotle had publiſh'd ſome 
Treatiſes of that kind, he wrote to him with 
great Freedom in the behalf of Philoſophy in 
this manner: Alexander 70 Ariſtotle greeting. 
You have not done well to ſet forth your Books 
of ſelect Knowledge, for what is there now that I 
can furmount others in, if thoſe N which I 
have been particularly inſtrutted in, be laid open 
to all? For my part I aſſure you, I had rather 
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excel others iu the knowledge of what is excellent 
in its kind, than in the extent of my Power and 
Dominion. Farewel. Ariſictle, to appeaſe and 
comply with this noble Ambition of Alexander, 
anſwer d him, that thoſe Treatiſes which were 


his Metaphyſicks, were indeed publiſh'd, but 


not plainly expos'd to every Bodies Capacity, 
For to ſay truth, they are written in ſuch aftile, 
that they are only an uſeful and inſtructive Sy- 
ſtem to thoſe, who have been already long 
converſant in that ſort of Learning. Doubt- 
leſs it was to Ar:/totle's Preceps that he owed 
the Inclination he had not barely to the Theo- 
„ but likewiſe to the Practice of Phyſick: 
For when any of his Friends were fick, he 
would often preſcribe them their courſe of Di- 
et, and Medicines proper to their Diſeaſc, as 
we may find in his Epiſtles. He was naturally 
a great Lover of all kind of Lœarning, and 
mightily addicted to Reading; and Oucſicri tus 
informs us, that he conſtantly laid Homers Ili- 
ads corrected by Ariſtatle, with his Dagger, un- 
der his Pillow, declaring that he eſteem'd them 
an exact Inſtitution, and perfect Store-houſe, 
of all military Virtue and Knowledge. When 
he was in the upper Aſia, being deſtitute cf 
other Books. he order'd Harpalus to fend him 
ſome, who furniſh'd him with Phz/;/?as his 
Hiſtory, a great many of Euripides Sophocles, 
and Aſchylus his Tragedies, and ſomèe Dithy- 
rambick Hymns compoſed by Teleſtes and Phi. 
loxenus. For a while he lov'd and cherith'd 4- 
riſtotle 


— 
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riſtotle no leſs, as he was wont to ſay himſelf, 
than if he had been his Father, giving this 
Reaſon for it, that as he receiv'd his Being 
from the one, ſo the other had taught himto 
live well. But afterwards having ſome miſtruſt 
of him, yet not ſo far as to do him any Pre- 
judice, his Familiarity and friendly Kindneſs to 
him abated ſo much, as to make it evident he 
was very indifferent to him. However his vio- 
lent Thirſt after, and Reſpect for Learning, 
which were born, and ſtill grew up with him, 
never decay'd ; as appears by his Veneration of 
Anaxarchus, by the Preſent of fifty Talents 
which he ſent to Xenocrates, ani] his particular 
Care and Eſteem of Dandamis and Calanus. 
While Philip made War againſt the Byzan- 
tines, he left Alexander, then ſixteen Years old, 
his Lieutenant in Macedonia, committing the 
charge of his Great Seal to him, who not to 
ſit idle, reduc'd the Rebellious Medarams, and 
having taken their chief Town by Storm, 
drove out the barbarous Inhabitants, and plan- 
ting a Colony of ſeveral Nations in their room, 
call'd the Place afcer his own Name Alexandro- 


polis. At the Battel of Chæronæa, which his 


Father fought againſt the Greciazs, he is ſaid 
to have been the firſt Man that charg'd the The- 
bans ſacred Band. And even in my remem- 
brance there ſtood an old Oak near the River 
Cephi ſus, which the Country People calPd 
Alexander's Oak, becauſe his Tent was pitch'd 
under it. And not far off are to be {cen the 


Graves 
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Graves of the Macedonians, who fell in that 
Battel. This early Bravery made Philip ſo 
fond of him, that nothing pleas'd him more, 


than to hear his Subjects call Alexander their 


King, while they allow'd himſelf no other Ti. 
tle than that of their General. 

But the Diſorders of his Family, chiefly cau- 
ſed by his new Marriages, and extravagant 
Loves, (the whole Kingdom being ſoon in a 
manner imbroiPd by the Women) rats'd many 
9 and great Breaches between them, 
which the ill Nature of Olympzas, a Woman of 
a jealous and implacable Temper, ſtill made 
wider by exaſperating Alexander againſt his Fa- 
ther. Among the reſt, this Accident contri- 
buted moſt to their falling out. At the Wed- 
ding of Cleopatra, whom Philip in his Dotage 
had married, ſhe being much too young for 
him, her Uncle Actalus in his Drink, deſir'd the 
Macedonians would implore the Gods to give 
them alawful Succeſſor tothe Kingdom by his 
Neice. This netled Alexander ſo, that throw- 
ing one of the Cups at his Head, Toa Villain, 
ſaid he, hat am I then, a Baſtard? Then Phi- 
lip taking Attalus his part, roſe up and would 
have ran his Son through; but by good For- 
tuue for them both, either his over-haſty Rage, 


or the Wine he had drank, made his Foot ſlip, 


ſo that he fell down on the Floor. At which 
Alexander moſt reproachfully inſulted over him: 
See there, ſaid he, the Man, who made ſuch Pre- 


parations to paſs out of Europe into Aſia, over- 
| turn d 
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turn d in paſſing from one Seat to ano ther : After 
this inſolent Debauch, he and his Mother O/y»7- 
jas went from Court, and when he had plac'd 
fer in Epirus, he himſelf retir'd into Iris. 
About this time Demaratus the Cormthiarn, 
an old Friend of the Family, who had the free- 
dom to ſay any thing among them without of- 
fence, coming to viſit Philip, after the firſt 
Complements and Embraces were over, Philip 
asked him, Whether the Græcians /:v'd in Amity 
with one another? It ill becomes you, replied De- 
maratus, to enquire after the State of Greece, 
who have als your own Houſe in ſo many 
Diſſentions and Calamities. He was ſo convinc'd 
by this ſeaſonable Reproazh, that he immedi- 
ately ſent for his Son home, and at laſt by De- 
maratus his Mediation prevail'd with him to 
return. But this Reconciliation laſted not long; 
for when Pexodorus, Viceroy of Caria, ſent 
Ariſtocritusto treat a Match between his eldeſt 
Daughter and Philip's Son Aridens, hoping 
by this Alliance to ſecure his Aſſiſtance upon 
occaſion; Alexander's Mother and ſome who 
rope to be his Friends, preſently fill'd his 
ead with Tales and Calumnies, as if 3 by 
this ſplendid Alliance, and conſiderable Nego- 
tiation, intended to ſettle the Kingdom upon 


 Arideus. To prevent this, he diſpatches one 


Theſſalus a Player into Cara, to diſpoſe Pexo- 
dorus to flight Aridens, both as illegitimate, 
and a Fool, and rather toaccept of himſelffor 
his Son-in-law. This Propoſition was much 

more 
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more agreeable to Pexodorus than the former. 
But Philip as ſoon as ever he was made acquain- 
ted with this Tranſaction, went directly to his 
Son's Apartment, accompanied only by 51 
{otas, one of his moſt intimate Friends, the Son 
of Parmento, and there reprov'd him ſeverely, 


and reproach'd him bitterly, that he ſhould be 


ſo degenerate, and unworthy of the Crown he 
was to leave him, as to deſire the Alliance of 
a mean Carian, who was at beſt but the Vaſſal 


of a barbarous Prince. Nor did this ſatisfie 


his Reſentment, for he wrote to the Cor znthi- 
ans, to ſend Theſſalus to him in Chains, and 
baniſh'd Harpalns, Nearchus, Phrygins, and 
Ptolomy, his Son's Confidents and Favourites, 
whom Alexanderafterwards recall'd, and rais'd 
to great Honour and Preferment. 

Not long after this, a Youth nam'd Pau ſani- 
45, being forcibly abuſed, not without the 


knowledge and conſent of Attalus and Cleopa- 


a: When he found he could get no Reparati- 
on tor his Diſgrace at Philips Hands, watch'd 
his opportunity and murther*d him. The guilt 
of which Fact fell partly upon Olymprias, who 
is ſaid to have encourag'd and exaſperated the 
enrag'd Youth to Revenge; and partly upon 
Alexander himſelf, who when Pau ſanias came 
and complain d to him of the Injury he had re- 
ceĩv'd, repeated theſeV erſes to him out of Euri- 
pides his Medea, where in her Fury the ſays 


Shell 
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She'll ſee that her Revenge be 2 964 
On Hnsband, Wife, and him «ho gave the Bride. 


However he took care to find out, and puniſh 
the Accomplices of the Conſpiracy ſeverely, 
and was very angry with O/ympzas, for treating 

Cleopatra too inhumanly in his abſence. 
Alexander was but 20 Years old when his 
Father was murder'd,and ſucceeded toa Crown 
beſet on all fides with many Dangers, and 
powerful Enemies. For not only the barba- 
rous Nations that border'd on Macedonia, were 
impatient of being govern'd by any but their 
own nativePrinces ; but Philip likewiſe, though 
he had been Victorious over the Græcianc, yet 
for want of time to finiſn his Conqueſts, and 
ſettle his Affairs, had left all things in great 
Hurry and Confuſion. W herefore ſome would 
have perſuaded Alexander, to have given over 
all thoughts of containing the Græciaus in their 
Duty by force of Arms, and rather to apply 
himſelf to reduce the neighbouring Nations by 
gentle means, and prevent Innovations in their 
very beginning. But he rejected this Counſel 
as weak and timorous, and look*d upon it to be 
more Prudence to ſecure himſelf by Reſolution 
and Magnanimity, than by ſeeming to truckle 
to any, encourage all to trample on him : In 
purſuit of this Opinion, he kept the Barbarians 
quiet, by making a ſudden Incuriion into their 
Country, as far as the River Jer, where he 
| gave 
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gave Syrmus King of the Triballianc, a conſi- 
derable Overthrow. And hearing the Thebans 
were ready to revolt, and held Correſpondence 
with the Athenians, willing to ſhew himſelf a 
Man, he immediately marched through the 
Straights of Thermopyle, ſaying, That to De-. 
moſthenes who had calF'd him a Child while he 
was in]llyria, and the Country of the I riballians, 
a Touth while he was in Theſſaly, he wonldap- 
pear a Man before the Walls of Athens. 
When he came toThebes, toſhew how willing 
he wasto accept of their Repentance for what 
was paſt, he only demanded of them Phænix 
andProthytes,the Authors of the Rebellion, and 
proclaim'd a general Pardon to thoſe who 
would come over to him. But when the The- 
bans on the other fide, not only requir'd Phi- 
lotas and Antipater to be deliver'd into their 
Hands, but alſo publickly invited all who would 
aſſert the Liberty of Greece, into an Aſlociation 
with them, he preſently applied himſelf to 
make them feel the laſt Extremities of War. 
The Thebam indeed defended themſelves with 
Alacrity and Courage more than by their 
Strength, being much out-numbred by their 
Enemies. But when the Macedonian Garriſon 
fallied out upon them from the Cittadel, they 
were ſo hemm'd in on all ſides, that many of 
them fell in the Battel. The City it ſelf being 
taken by Storm, was ſack'd and ras'd, on pur- 
ſe that ſo ſevere an Example might terrifie 
the reſt of Greece into Obedience. However, 


o 
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to colour his Vengcance, he gave out he was 
forc'd to be ſo extreamly rigorous, by the preſ- 
ſing Complaints and Accuſations of his Confe- 
derates the Phoctans and Plateans. 50 that, ex- 
cept the Prieſts, and ſome few who had here- 
tofore entertain'd the Macedonzans kindly at 
their Houſes. the Family of the Poet Pindar. 
and thoſe who were known to have oppos'd 
the Rebellion; all the reſt, to the number of 
20000, were publickly ſold for Slaves; andit 
is computed, that upwards of 6000 were put to 
the Sword. Among the other Calamities that 
befel this miſerable City, it happen'd that 
ſome Thracian Soldiers having plunder d and 
demoliſh'd the Houſe of an Illuſtrious Matron 
named Timoclea, their Captain, after he had 
lain with her by force, to ſatisfie his Avarice 
as well as Luft, ask'd her, if ſhe knew of any 
Mony conceal'd; to which ſhe readily an- 
{wer'd, ſhe did, and bid him follow her into 
a Garden, where ſhe ſhewed him a Well, into 
which the told him, upon the taking of the 
City, ſhe had thrown what the had of moſt 
value. The greedy Thracian preſently ſtooping 
down to view the place, where he thought the 
Treaſure lay, the ame behind him, and puſh'd 
him into the Well, and then flung great 
Stones in upon him, till ſhe had killed him. 
After which, when the Soldiers led her away 
bound to Alexaudria, her very Mein and Gate 
thew?d her to be a Woman of Quality, and of 
a Mind no leſs elevated, not betraying the leaſt 
| R ſign 
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ſign of Fear or Aſtoniſhment. And when the 
King ask'd her, Who ſhe was, I am, ſaid ſhe, 
the Siſter of Theagenes, who fouget the Battel 
of Chzronea with your Father Philip, and fell 
there for the Liberty of Greece. Alexander 
was ſo ſurpriz d both at what ſhe had done, 


and what the ſaid, that ſhe could not chuſe 


bur give her and her Children their Freedom 
to go whither they pleaſed. 

After this he receiv'd the Athenians into Fa- 
vour, altho' they bad ſhew'd themſelves fo 
much concern'd at the Calamity of Thebes, that 
they omitted the Celebration of their Feſtivals, 
and entertain'd thoſe who eſcap'd, with all poſ- 


fible Humanity. Whether in this he follow'd | 


the nature of Lions, his Rage being already ſa- 
tisfied, or that after an Example of horrid Cru- 


elty, he had a mind to appear merciful, it hap- 


pen'd well for the Athenians: For he not only 
torgave them all paſt Offences, but comman- 
ded them to look to their Affairs with Caution 
and Vigilance, upon this Conſideration, That 
if he ſhould miſcarry in his Expedition, they 
were like to be the Arbiters of Greece. Cer- 
tain 1t 15, that he often repented of his Severi- 
ty to the Thebans, and his Remorſe had ſuch 
influence on his Temper, as to make him ever 


after leſs rigorous to all others. He imputed 


alſo the Murther of Clitus, which he commit- 
ted in his Wine, and the baſe unwillingneſs of 
the Macedonians to follow him againſt the Indi- 
ens, (by which his Enterprize and Glory mY 

left 


| 
| 
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left imperfect) to the Wrath and Vengeance 
of Bacchus, the Protector of Thebes. And it 
was obſerv'd, that whatſoever any Theban, 
who had the good fortune to ſurvive this Vi- 
Rory, ask'd of him, he was ſure to grant, 
wichout the leaſt difh-ulty. 

Soon after the Grecians being aſſembled in 
the Straight of Peloponne ſus, declar'd their Re- 
ſolution of joining with Alexander in the War 
againſt the Perſians, and made choice of him 
for their General. While he ſtaid here, 
many publick Miniſters and Philoſophers 
came from all Parts to viſit him, and con- 
atulated his Election: But contrary to his 

ctation, Diogenes of Synope, who then 
dwelt at Corinth, thought ſo little of him, that 
inſtead of coming to complement him, he ne- 
ver ſo much as ſtirr'd out of the Crauium or 
Suburbs, where Alexander found him lying 
along in the Sun. When he ſaw ſo much Com- 
pany near him, he rais'd himſelf a little, and 
vouchſaf d to look upon Alexander; and when 
he kindly ask'd him, whether he wanted any 
thing; 7 es, faid he, I would have you land 


from between me and the Sun. Alexander was ſo 


affected at this Anſwer, and ſurpriz'd at the 


Greatneſs of the Man's Soul, who had taken 


ſolittlenotice of him, that as he went away, he 
told his Followers who were laughing at the 
Moroſeneſs of the Philoſopher, That if be 
were not Alexander, he would rather chuſe to 


be Diogenes than any other Man. 
| R 2 Then 
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Then he went to Del/phos, to conſult Apollo 
concerning the Succeſs of the War he had un- 
der aken, and happenin-; to come at a time 
that was eſteemed unlucky and improper to 
give any Anſwers from the Oracle, he ſent 
Meſſengers to deſire the Prieſteſs to do her Of- 
fice; but ſhe refuſing under pretence of a Law 
to the contrary, he went up himſelf, and 
drew her by Force into the Temple, where 

id and overcome wich ſtruggling, My Son, 

aid ſhe, Thau art invincible. Alexander taking 
hold of what ſhe ſpoke, declar*d he had receiv'd 
ſuch an Anſwer as he wiſh'd for, and that it 
was needleſs to conſult the God any further. 
Among other Prodigies that proceeded the 
March of his Army, the Image of Orpheus at 
Libethra, made of Cypreſs- wood, was ſeen to 
ſweat in great abundance, to the diſcourage- 
ment of many. But Ariſtander told him, that 
far from preſaging any Ill to him, it ſignified 
he ſhould perform things ſo important and glo- 
rious, as would mike the Poets and Muſicians 
of future Ages labour and ſweat to deſcribe and 
celebrate them. a 

His Army, by their Computation who reckon 
modera ely, conſiſted of 30000 Foot, and 500 
Horſe; and thoſe who make the moſt of it, 
ſpe+k bur of 34509 Foot, and 4000 Horſe. A 
riſtobulus ſays, he had not a Fund of above 70 
Talents for their Pay, nor more than 3 days 
Proviſion, if we may believe Duris; and Oneji- 
critus tells us, he was 200 Talents in Debt. 

I However 
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However narrow and diſproportionable the be- 
ginnings of ſo vaſt an Undertaking might ſeem 
to be, yet he would notimbark his Army, till 
he had inform'd himſelf patricularly, what E- 
ſtates his Friends had to enable them to follow 
him, and ſupplied what they wanted, by gi- 
ing good Farms to ſome, a Village to cne, 
and the Revenue of ſome Borouch or Port- 
town to another. So that at laſt he had waſt- 
ed or engag'd almoſt all the Crown-lands, 
which giving Perdiceas on occaſion to ask him, 
What he would leave himſelf? he replied, No- 
thing but the Hopes of future Conqueſts. Tou 
will not then, ſaid Peraiceas, take it ill if we 
ſhare with you in thoſe Hopes only, and refuted 
to accept the Eſtate he had allign'd him. Some 
others of his Friend: did thelike, but to thoſe 
who willingly received, or deſired aſliſtance 
of him, he liberally grante1 it, as far as 
his Patrimony in Macedonia would reach, which 
was all ſpent in thoſe Donations. 

With ſuch vigorou; Reſolutions, and his 
Mind thus diſpos'd, he paſs'd the Helleſpont, 
and at Troy ſacrificd to Minerva, and honour'd 
the Memory of the Heroes who were bu- 
ried there, with ſolemn Funeral Libations: E- 


ſpecially Achilles, whoſe Grave-ſtone he anoin- 


ted, and with his Friends, as the ancient Cu- 
ſtom was, ran naked abou his Hepulchre, and 
crown'd it withGarlands withal declaring,how 
happy he eſteem'd him, in having while 
he liv'd, ſo faithful a Friend as Patroclus, and 

R 3 when 
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when he was dead, ſo famous a Poet as Homer 
to immortalize his Actions. While he was 
vicwing the reſt of the Antiquities and Curio- 
ſities of the Place, being told he might ſee 
Peris his Harp, if he pleas'd, he ſaid, He 
thouglit it not worth looking on, but he ſhoull 
be glad to ſee that of Achilles, with which he 
h a celebrated the Glory and renown'd Action: 
of ſo many brave Men. 

In the mean time Darius his Captains having 
marſhall d great Forces, were incamp'd onthe 
further Bank of the River Granicus, it was ne- 
ceſſary to fight as it were in the Gate of Aſia 
for an Entrance into it: The Depth of the Ri- 
ver, with the unevenneſs and difficult Aſcent 
of the oppoſite Bank, which was to be gain'd by 
main Force, was apprehended by ſome; and 
others were ſo ſuperſtitious, as to think it an im- 
ow timeto engage, becauſe it was unuſual 

or the Kings of Macedonia to march with 


theirForcesin the Month of une But Alexander 


broke through theſeScruples,teiling them, they 
ſnould call it a ſecond May. And when Par- 
menio advis'd him not to attempt any thing that 


day, becauſe it was late, he told him, That he | 


ſhould diſgrace the Helleſpont, ſhould he fear the 
Granicus. And ſo without more ſaying, he 


immediately took the River with 13 Troops of 


Horſe, and advanc'd againſt whole Showers 
of Darts thrown from the other ſide, which 
was cover'd with multitudes of the Enemy, 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantageof the Ground 


and 
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and the rapidity of the Stream; ſo that this 
Action ſeem'd to have more of Rage and 
Madneſsin it, than of prudent Conduct. How- 
ever he perſiſted obſtinately to gain che Foord, 
and at laſt with much ado climbing up the 
Banks, which were very flippery by reafon of 
the Mud, he was fain to mingle among the 
thickeſt of the Enemy, and tight Hand to 
Hand for a while, before he could bring his 
Men, who were en deavouring ttill to paſs, into 
any Order. They preſs'd upon him with 
loud and warlike - ae and charging him 
cloſely with their Ho-ſe, after they had bro- 
ken and ſpent their Javelins, they fell to it 
with their Swords. And Alexander being re- 
markable for hi; Buckler, and a large Plume 
of exellent white Feathers on his Helmet, was 
attack*d on all ſides, yet eſcap'd wounding, 
though his Cuiraſs was picrc'd by a Javelin in 
a faulty place. And Rhefaces and Sprthridates, 
two Per/ian Commanders, falling upon him at 
once, he avoided one of them, and ſtruck at 
Rheſaces, who had a good Cuiraſs on, with ſuch 
force, that his Javelin breaking in his Hand, he 
was glad tobetake himſelf to his Sword. While 
they were thus engag' d, Hithridates came up 
on one ſide of him, and raĩſing himſelf * his 
Horſe, gave him ſuch a Blow with his Battel- 
ax on the Helmet, that he cut off the Creſt of 
it, with one ſide of his Plume, and made ſuch 
a Gaſh, that the edge of his Weapon touch'd 
the very Hair of his Head. But as he was a- 
R 4 bout 
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bout to repeat his Stroak, Great Cl/;tus pre- 
vented him, by running him through the Body 
with his Spear. At the ſame time Alexander 
diſpatched Rheſaces with his Sword. While the 
Horſe were thus dangerouſly engaged, the Ma- 
cedonian Phalanx paſs'd the River, and the Foot 
on each ſide advanc'd to fight. But the Ene- 
my hardly ſuſtaining the firſt Onſet, ſoon gave 
ground and fled, all but the Mercenary Græci- 
ans, who making a ſtand upon a riſing ground, 
deſird Quarter, which Alexander, guided ra- 
ther by Paſſion than Ju:lgment,refuſed to grant, 


and charging them himſelf firſt, had his Horſe 


(not Bucephalus but another) kill'd under him. 
And this Obſtinacy of his to cut off theſe expe- 
rienced deſperate Men, coſt him the Lives of 
more of his own Soldiers, than all the Battel 
before, beſides thoſe who were wounded. The 
Perſians loſt in the Battel T'wenty thouſand 
Foot, and Two thouſand five hundred Horſe: 
On Alexander's fide, Ariſtobulus ſays there were 
not wanting above Four and thirty, of which 
nine were Foot, to whoſe Memory he cauſed 
ſo many Statues of Braſs of Lyſppus his hand 
to be erected - And that the Grecians might 
participate the fruits of his Victory, he ſhar'd 
the Booty among them. Particularly to the 
Athenians he ſent three hundred Bucklers,and 
upon all the reſt of the Spoils he ordered this 
glorious Inſcription to be ſet: Alexander the 
Son of Philip, and all the Græcians, except the 
Lacedæmonians, w2r theſe from the Barbarians 
Who 


| 
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who inhabit Aſia. All the Plate and Purple 
Garments, and whatever elſe of any value he 
took from the Perſians, except a very ſmall 

uantity he reſerv'd for himſelf, he ſent as a 
Preſent to his Mother. 

This Battel preſently made a great change of 
Affairs to Alexander's Advantage: For Sardis it 
ſelf, the chief Seat of the Barbarians Power 
in the Maritime Provinces, and many other 
conſiderable Places were ſurrendred co him; 
only Halicarnaſſus and Miletus {ſtood out, 
which he ſoon took in by force, together with 
the Territory about them. After which he 
wasalittle unſettled in his Opinion how to pro- 
ceed: Sometimes he thought it beſt to find out 
Darius as ſoon as he could, and put all to the 
hazard of a Battel; another while he looked 
upon it as a more prudent Courſe, to make an 
entire Conqueſt of the Sea-coaſt, and not to 
ſeek the Enemy till he was ſtrengthned, by 
the Addition of the Wealch and Forces of thoie 
Provinces. While he was thus deliberating 
what to do, it hapned that a Fountain near tne 
City of Xanthus in Lycia, of its own accord 
iwelPd over its Banks, and threw up a Copper 
Plate upon the Shore, in which was engraven 
in ancient Characters, That the time would come, 
when the Perſian Empire ſhould be deſtrœßed by 
the Græcians. Incouraged by this Accident, he 
proceeded to reduce the Maritime Parts of Ci- 
licia and Phænicia, and paſſed his Army along 
the Sea- coaſts of Pamphilia with ſuch expediti- 

on 
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on that many Hiſtorians have deſcrib'd, and ex. 
tolPd it with that height of Admiration, as if 
it werenoleſs than a Miracle, and an extraor- 
dinary Effect of Divine Favour, that the Waves 
which were wont to come rowling in from 
the Main, and hardly ever leave ſo much as 
the Beach under the ſteep, broken Cliffs at any 
time uncover'd, ſhould on a ſudden retire to 
afford him Paſſage. Menander, in one of his 
Comedies, alludes to this wonderful Event, 
when he ſays, 


How this + r5p—2c4 Alexander's high 
Exploits? This Fellowof his own accord is here, 
Ask bim to wade the Sea, and hell reply, 
Even that to him does paſſable appear. 


Alexander himſelf in his Epiſtles, mentions 
nothing unuſual in this at all, but ſays he went 
from Phaſelis, and marched through the Straits 
which they call the Ladders. At Phaſelis he 
ſtaid ſome time, and finding the Statue of Theo- 
dectes who was then dead, erected in the Mar- 
ket- place, after he had ſupp'd, having drank 
pretty plentifully, he went and danc'd about 
it, and crown'd it with Garlands as it were in 
ſport, honouring the Memory of his Friend, 
whoſe Converſation he had formerly enjoyed, 
when he was Ar:/tot /z*s Scholar. 

Then he ſubdued the Pi/idians who made 
Head againſt him, and conquer'd the Phry91ans, 
at whoſe Chief City Gordium (whi h is ſaid to 


be 
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be the Seat of the ancient Midas) he ſaw the 
famous Chariot faſtned with Cord; made of the 
rind of the Cornel. Tree, which whoſoever ſhould 
untie, the Inhabitants had a conſtant Tradition, 
that for him was reſerv'd the Empire of the 
World. Moſt are of Opinion, that Alexander 
finding himſelf unable to untie the Knot, be- 
cauſe the ends of it were fecretly folded up 
within it, cut it aſunder with his Sword: But 
Ariſtobulus tells us it was eaſie for him to undo 
it, by only pulling the Pin out of the Beam 
which faſtned the Voak to it, and afterwards 
drawing ont the Voak it ſelf. From hence he 
advanced intoPaphlagoniaandCappadocia,both 
whi-h Countries he Fon redus'd to his Obedi- 
ence, and then hearing of the death of Men- 
non, the beſt Commander Darius had upon the 
Sea Coaſts, who, if he had lived, might 
have put a great ſtop to the Progreſs of his 
Arms, he was the rather induc'd to carry the 
War into the upper Provinces of Ala. 
Darius was by this time upon his March 
from Suſa, very confident, not only in the 
number of his Men, which amounted to fix 
hundred thouſand, but likewiſe in a Dream 
which the Magicians interpreted rather in Flat- 
tery to him, than with any probability of 
Truth. He dream'd that he ſaw the Macedonian 
Phalanx all on fire and Alex ander waiting on him 
clad in the ſame Robe which he uſed to wear 
when he was A/zandes to the late King; after 
which going into the Temple of Belus, he Pe 
; ni 7 
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niſh'd out of his fight. By this Dream it was 
manifeſt in my Opinion, that the Gods deſign'd 
to ſhew him the Illuſtrious Actions the Macedo- 
nians were to perform, and that as he from an 
Aſgandes had arriv'd at the Crown, fo Alex- 
ander ſhould come to be Maſter of Aſia, and 
not long ſurviving his * — conclude 
his Life with great Glory and 

rius his Conn dence increas'd the more, becauſe 
Alexander ſpent ſo much time in Cilicia, which 
he imputed to his Cowardice: But it was Sick- 
neſs that detain'd him there, which ſome ſay 
he contracted by taking too much Pains, 
others by Bathing inthe Juver Cydnus, whoſe 
Waters wereexceeding cold. However it hap- 
pened, none of his Phyſicians would venture to 
give him any Remedies, they thought his caſe 
ſo deſperate, and were ſo afraid of the Cenſure 
and Il-will of the Macedonians, if they ſhoul d 
fail in the Cure; *till Philip the Acarnanian 
conſidering his extream Danger, and confiding 
in his Frien1ſhip, reſolved to try the utmoſt 
Efforts of his Art, and rather hazard his own 
Credit and Life, than ſuffer him ro periſh for 
want of Phyſick, which he conſidently admi- 
niſtred to him, encouraging him to take it 
boldly, if he deſired a ſpeedy Recovery, in 
order to proſecute the War. At this very time 
Parmen:o wrote to Alexander from the Camp, 
bidding him have a care of Philip, as one who 
was brib'd by Darius to kill him, with great 


Sums of Mony, and a Promiſe of his Daughter 


in 


— — 


eputation. Da-. 
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in Marriage. When he had perus'd the Letter, 
he put it under his Pillow, without ſhewinzic 
ſo much as to any of his moſt intimate Friends, 
and when Philip came in with the Potion, he 
took it wich great Chearfulneſsand Aſſuran e, 
withal giving him the Letter to read. This 
was an Encounter wel! worth being preſent at, 
to ſee Alexander take the Draught, and Philip 
read the Letter at the ſame time, looking ear-. 
neſtly upon one another, but with different 
Sentiments ; for Alexander's Looks were cheer- 
ful and open, a Demonſtration of his Kindneſs 
to and Contdence in his Phyſician, while the 
other's were full of ſurprize at the Accuſation, 
appealing to the Gods to witneſs his Innocence, 
ſometimes lifting up his Hands to Heaven, and 
then throwing himſelf down by the Bedſide, and 
beſeeching Alexander to lay aſide all Fear, and 
rely on his 2 The Medicine at firſt 
wrought ſo ſtrongly with him, that it over- 
came his Spirits, and brought him ſo low that 
he loſt his Speech, and falling into a Swoon, 
had ſcarce any Senſe or Pulſe left; but ſoon af- 
ter by Philip's means, his Health and Strength 
return'd, and he ſhew*d himſelf in publick to 
the Macedonians, who were in continual Fear 
and Dejectionꝰ till they ſaw him abroad again. 
There was at this time in Darius his Armya 
Macedonian Fugitive, named Amyntas, one u ho 
was pretty well acquain:ed wi h Alexander's 


Temper. This Man, when he ſaw Darius in- 


tended to fall upon the Enemy in the Straits 
| : of 
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of an incloſed Country, advis'd him rather to 
keep where he was, it being the advantage of 
anumerous Army to have Field room enough, 
when it engages with a leſſer Force. Darius 
inſtead of taking his Counſel, told him he was 


afraid the Enemy would endeavour to run a. 


way, and ſo Alexander would eſcape out of his 


Hands. That Fear, replied Amyntas, is needleſs, 


for aſſure your ſelf that far from avoiding you, 


he will make all the 3 he can to meet you, and 
75 NOW e on his March towards you. But 
Amyntas his Counſel was to no purpoſe, for Da- 
ius immediately decamping, marche i into Ci- 
licia, at the ſame time that Alexander advan- 
ced into Syria to meet him, but miſſing one a- 
nother in the Night, they both came back 2 
gain. Alexander, mightily pleaſed with the 
Accident, made all the haſte he could tofight 
in the Straits, and Darius to recover his for- 
mer Ground, and draw his Army out of ſo diſ- 
advantageous a place. For now he began to 
perceive his Error in engaging too far into a 
Country, which by reafon of the Sea, the 
Mountains, and the River Pindarus running 
through the midſt of it, would neceſſiate him 
to divide his Forces, render his Horſe almoſt 
unſerviceable, and only cover and ſupply the 
weakneſs of the Enemy. Fortune was not 
kinder to Alexander in the Situation of the 


—— n —ů — — 


place, than he was careful to improve it to his 


Advantage: For being much inferior in num- 


bers, to prevent being incloſed, he 3 
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his Right Wing much further out than the Left 
Wing of his Enemies, and Fighting there him- 
{elf in the very foremoſt Ranks, put the Bar- 
barians to Flight. In this Battel he was woun- 
ded in the Thigh by Darius (as Chares ſays) 
with whom he fought Hand to Hand. But in 
the account which he gave Antipater of theBat- 
tel, though indeed he owns he was run through 
the Thigh with a Sword, though not dange- 
rouſly, yet he takes no notice who it was that 
wounded him. 

Nothing was wanting to compleat this glo- 
rious Victory, which he gained at the Expence 
of above an hundred and ten thouſand of his 
Enemies Lives, but the taking the Perſon of 
Darius, who eſcaped very narrowly by Flight. 
However having taking his Chariot, and his 
Bow, he returned from purſuing him, and 
found his own Men buſie in pillaging the Bar- 
barians Camp, which, (though to disburthen 
themſelves, they had left moſt of their Bag- 
gage at Damaſcus,) was exceeding rich. But 
Darius his Tent, in which were a great deal 
of noble Furniture, and vaſt quantities of Gold 

and Silver, they reſerv'd for Alexander him- 

ſelf, who after be had put off his Arms, went 
to bathe himſelf, ſaying, Let us now cleanſe and 
refreſh our ſelve t after the Toils of War, in Da- 

rius his Bath. Not fo, replied one of his Fol- 

| lowers, but in Alexander's rather, for the Goods 
of the Vanquiſh'd are, aud always ought to be re- 
| | putedthe Conquerors, Here, when he beheld the 
: Bathing 
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Bathing Veſſels, the Water-Pots, Vials, and 
Ointment Boxes all of Gold, curiouſly wrought, 
and ſmelt the fragrant Odours with which the 
whole place was exquiſitely perfumed, and 
from thence paſſed into another Apartment, 
large and well picched, where the Bed, the Ta- 
ble, and the Entertainment were perfectly ma 
nificent, he turned to thoſe about him, and in 
a kind of Tranſport told them, This ic to beg 
King indeed. Bu: as he was going to Supper, 
Word was brought him that Darius his Mother 
and Wife, and two unmarried Daughters, being 
taken among the reſt of the Priſoners, upon 
the ſight of his Chariot and Bow, were all in 
Tears and Sorrow, imagining him to be dead. 
After a little pauſe, more touched with their 
Affliction than with his own Succeſs, he ſent 
Leonatus to them, to let them know Darin: 
was not dead, and that they need not appre- 
hend any ill Uſage from Alexander, who made 
War upon him only for Dominion ; and that 
they ſhould find themſelves as well provided 
for, as ever they were in Darius his moſt flou- 
rithing Condition, when his Empire was en- | 
tire. This kind Meſſage could not but be very 
welcome to the Captive Ladies, eſpecially be- 
ing made good by Actions no leſs human and 
generous : For he gave them leave to bury 
whom they pleaſed of the Perftans, and to 
make uſe of what Garments and Furniture they 
thought fit out of the Booty. He diminiſhed 
nothing of their Equipage, or of the ag, = 
or- 
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formerly paid them, and allowed larger Penſi- 
ons for their Maintenance, than ever they had 
before. But the braveſt and moſt Royal part 
of their Uſage, was, that he treited theſe Illu- 
ſtrious Priſoners according to their Virtue and 
their Quality, not ſuffering them to hear, or 
receive, or {o much as to apprehend any thing 
that was indecent, or to the Prejudice of their 
Honour. So that they ſeem'd rather lodg'd in 
ſome Temple, or holy Virgin Cloyſter, where 
they enjoyed their Privacy ſacred and uninter- 
rupted, than in the Camp of an Enemy. Not 
that he wanted Temptation, for Dar ius's Wife 
was accounted the beautifulleſt Princeſs then 
living, as her Husband the hand ſomeſt and pro- 
pereit Man of his Time, and the Daughters 
were no leſs charming than their Parents: But 
Alexander eſteeming it more glorious to go- 
vern himſelf than to conquer his Enemies, 
8 of them, nor any other Woman 
before Marriage, except Bar ſina, Iſemnon's Wi- 
dow, who was taken Priſoner at Damaſcus. 
She was very knowing in theGr£c:az Learning, 
, ofa ſweet Temper, and by her Father Artaba- 
zur Royally deſcended. Which goo Quali- 
ties, added to the Sollicitations and Incourage- 
ment of Parmenio (as Ariſtobulustells us) made 
im the more willing to enjoy ſo agreeable and 
illuſtrious a Woman. Of the reſt of the Per- 
| ſan Captives, tho? handſom and well propor- 
ton'd enough, he took no farther notice than 


to ſay merrily, That they were great Eye ous : 
15 
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His Temperance and Chaſtity ſo much ſur- 
mounted the eftects of their Charms, that they 
mov'd him no more than ſo many liveleſs Sta- 
tues. And when Philoxenuc, his Lieutenant 
on the Sea-coaſt, wrote to him to know if 
he would buy two very fine Boys, which one 
Theodorus a Tarentine had to ſell; he was fo 
offended, that he often expoſtulated with his 
Friends, what Baſeneſs Philoxenus had ever ob- 
ſerved in him, that he ſhould preſume to make 
him ſuch a reproachful Offer? And immcdiate- 
ly wrote him a very ſharp Letter, command- 
ing him to diſmiſs Theodorus, and his vile Ver- 
chandiſe with Diſgrace. Nor was he leſs ſe- 
vere to Agnon,who tent him word he would bu 

a pretty Corinthian Y outh nam'd Crebylus, to 
preſent him with. And hearing that Damon and 
Timotheus, two of Parmento's Soldiers, had 
abus'd the Wives of ſome Strangers who were 
in his Pay, he wrote to Parmenzo, charging 
him ſtrictly, if he found them guilty to put 
them to Death, as Beaſts that were good for 
nothing but to corrupt and ruin Mankind. In 


the ſame Letter he added, that he had not ſo 


much as ſeen, or deſir d to ſee the Wife of Da- 
rius, 0, nor ſiffer*d any body to ſpeak of ber 
Beauty before him. He was wont to ſay, that 
Sleep, and the Act of Generation, chiefly made 
him ſenſible that he was mortal ; withal at- 
firming, that Wearineſs and Pleaſure pro- 
ceeded both from the ſame Frailty and Imbe- 
cillity of human Nature. : 

| n 
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In his Diet he was moſt temperate, as appears, 
omitting many other Circumſtances, by what 
he ſaid to Ada, whom he adopted to be his 
Mother, and afterward created Queen of Cara. 
For when ſhe out of Kindneſs ſent him every 
day many curious Diſhes, and Sweet-meats, 

and would have furniſh'd him with ſuch Cooks 
and Paſtry- men as were excellent in their kind: 
He told her, He wanted none of them, his Præ- 
ceptor Leonidas having already given him the 
beſt, which were Night-marches to prepare him 
for his Dinner, and moderate Dinners tocreate 
an Appetite for Supper. And added, that he us d 
to open and ſearch the Furniture of his Chamber 
and his '” ardrobe, to ſee if his Mother had left 
him any thing that was nice or ns. He 
was much leſs addicted to Wine than was gene- 
rally believ'd ; tha: which gave People o:caſi- 
on to think ſo of him, was, that when he had 
nothing elſe to do, he lov'd to fit long, and 
diſcourſe, rather than drink, and tell long Sto- 
rie, between every Glaſs. For when his Affairs 
call'd upon him, he would not be detain'd as 
other Generals often were, either by Wine, or 
Sleep, Nuptial Solemnities, Spectacles, or any 
other Diverſion whatſoever : A convincing 
Argument of which is, that in the ſhort time 
he lived, heaccompliſh'd ſo many and fo great 
Actions. W hen he was free from Employment, 
after he was up, and had facriftic'd to the Gods, 
he us'd to fit down to Dinner, and then ſpend 
the reſt of the Day either in Hunting, or Wri- 

2 ting 
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ing Memoirs, or compoſing Differences among 
his Soldiers, or Reading In Marches that re. 
quired no great haſte, he would practiſe Shoot- 
ing as he went along, or to mount a Chariot, 
and aligh: from it in full ſpeed. Sometimes, 
for Sports fake, his Journals tell us, he would 
go a Fox-hunting, and Fowling, and whenhe 
came hyIme, after he had bathed, and was 2. 
nointed, he would call for his Bakers, and chief 
Cooks, to know if they had got his Supper 
ready in good order. He never cared to ſup till 
it was pretty late, and was wonderful circum- 
ſpect at Meals, that every one who fate with 
him ſh-uld be ſerved alike. His talkative Hu- 
mour, as I noted before, made him delight to 
fit long at Table, and then, though otherwiſe 
no Prince's Converſation was ever ſoagreeable, 
he would fall into fuch a vein of Oftentation, 
and ſouldierly Bragging, as gave his Flatcerers 
a great advantage to ride him, and made his 
beſt Friends and Servants very uneaſie. For 
though they thought it too baſe to {trive who 
ſhould flatter him moſt, yet they found it ha- 


zerdous not to do it; ſo that between the 


Shame and the Danger, they were in a great 
{trait how to behave themſelves. After ſuch 
an Entertainment, he was wont to bathe, and 
then perhaps he would fleep 'till Noon, and 
ſometimes all day long. He was fo very tem- 
prom: in his Diet, that when any excelient 
1th or Fruits were ſent him, he would diſtri- 
butethemamong his Friends, and wy re- 
erve 
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ſerve any for his own eating. His Tablehow- 
ever was always magniticent, the E.xpence of 
it till increaſing with hi; good Fortune, till it 
amounted to 19000 Drachma's a day,to which 
cum he limited it, and beyond this he would 
ſuffer none to lay out in an Entertainment, 
though he himſelf were the Gueſt. 

After the Battel of 7/#s, he ſent to Damaſe 
cus to ſeize upon the Mony and Baggage, the 
Wives and Children of the Per/zans, of which 
the Theſſalian Horſemen had the greatelt ſhare 
for he had taken particular notice of their Gal- 
lantry in the Fight, and ſent them thither on 
purpoſe to make their Reward ſuitable to their 
Courage: Not but that the reſt of the Army 


- had ſo conſiderable a part of the Booty, as was 


ſufficient to make the Fortune of every private 
Soldier. This firſt gave the Macedonians ſuch 
a taſte of the Perſian Wealth, Women, and 
manner of Living, that they purſued und 
trac'd it with the ſame Fagernets and Ardour 
that Hounds do when they are upon a Scent. 
Alexander, before he proceeded any firther, 
thought it neceſſary to aſſure himſelf of the 
Sea-coaſt. Thoſe who govern'd in Cyprus, put 
that Iſland into his Poſſeſſion, and all Phynicia, 
except Tyre, was ſurendered to him without a 
Stroak. During the Siege of this City, which 
with Mounts of Earth caſt up, and battering 
Engines, and 200 Galleys by Sea, was carried 
on with all imaginable Vigour for > Months 
together, he chanced to dream that he ſaw Her- 
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cules upon the Walls, reaching out his Hand, 
and calling to him. And many of the Hi. 


ans intheir Sleep, fancied that 4 %% told them 
he was diſpleas'd with their Actions, and was 
about to leave them, and o over to Alexan. 


der. Upon which, as if the God were a Fugi- 
tive, they took him in the Fact, cine 
Statue, and nailing it to the Pedeſtal, withal 
reproaching him, that he was an Alexandriſt, 
or a Favourer of Alexander's Party. Another 
time Alexander dream'd, he ſaw a Satyr mock- 
ing him at a diſtance, and when he endex- 
vour'd to catch him, he ſtill eſcap'd from him, 
till at laſt with much perſeverance, and run- 
ning about after him, he got him into his 
Power. The Soothſayers making two words 
of Satyros, aſſur'd him, that in all probability 
Tyre was as good as his own. The Inhabi- 
tants at this time ſhew the Fountain near which 
Alexander ſlept, when he fancied the Satyr ap- 
r'd to him. 

While the Body of the Army lay before 
Tyre, he made a ſhort Excurſion againſt the 
Arabians, who inhabit Mount Autilibanus, in 
which he hazarded his Life extreamly, to bring 
oft his Maſter Ly//machus, who would needs go 
along with him, DIagging he was neither ol- 
der, nor inferior in Courage to Phenix Achil- 
les, his Tutor, whoſe Name he affected to 
bear. For when quitting their Horſes, they 
marched up the Hill on foot, the reſt of the 
Soldiers out-went them a great deal, ſo that 

| Night 
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Night drawing on, and the Enemy near, Alex- 
ander was fain to ſtay behind fo long, to en- 
courage and help up the lagging, tir'd, old 
Man, that before he was aware, he was got- 
ten a great way from his Army with a flender 
Attendance, and forc'd to paſs an extream 
cold Night in the Dark, and in a very ill 
piace. Till ſeeing a great many ſcattered Fires 
of the Enemy at ſome diſtance, and truſting 
to his Agiliry of Body, and conſtant Indefa- 
tigableneſs, with which he was wont to relieve 
and ſupport the Macedonian in their Diſtreſs, 
he ran Rrait to one of the neareſt Fires, and 
with his Dagger diſpatching two of the Barba- 
rians that fate by it, ſnatch'd up a lighted 
Brand, and return'd with it to his own Men, 
who immediately made a great Fire, which 


ſo terrified the Enemy, that moſt of them fled, 


and thoſe that aſſaulted them were ſoon rout- 
ed, by which means they lodged ſecurely the 
reſt of the Night. Thus Chares gives an a-- 
count of this Action. 

But to return to the Siege, it hid this Iſſue: 
Alexander, that he might refreſh his Army, ha- 
raſſed with many former Encounters, drew out 
a ſmall Party, rather to keep the Enemy upon 
Duty, than with any proſpect of much Ad- 
vantage. It happened at this time, that Ari- 


ſtander after he had ſacrific'd, upon view of the 


Intrails, affirm'd confidently to thoſe who ſtood 
by, that the City ſnould be certainly taken that 
very Month, which made them laugh at, and 

84 mock 
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mock him exceedingly, becauſe that was the 


laſt Day of it. But the King taking notice of 


his Perplexity, and always favouring Predicti- 
ons, commanded they ſhould not account that 
the 30, but the third day of the expiring Month, 
and ordering the Trumpets to found, attacked 
the Walls with more Fury than he at firſt in- 
tended. The briskneſs of the Aſſault ſo in- 
flam'd the reſt of his Forces who were left in 
the Camp, that they could not hold fromad- 
vancing to ſecond it, which they performed 
with ſo much Vigour, that the Tyrzans retir'd, 
and the Town was carried that very Day. The 
next Place he fate down before was Gaza, the 
Metropolis of Mia, where this Accident befel 
him. A great Fowl flying over him, let a Clod 
of Earth fall upon his Shoulder, and then ſet- 
tling upon one of the battering Engines, was 
ſuddenly intangled and caught in the Nets com- 
poſed of Sinews, which protected the Ropes 
with which the Machine was managed. This 
fell out exactly according to Ariſtander's Pre- 
diction, which was, that Alexander ſhould be 
wounded, and the Ciry reduced. 

From hence he ſent great part of the Spoils 
to Ohmpias, Cleopatra, and the reſt of his 
Friends, not omitting his Præceptor Leonidas, 
on whom he beſtowed five hundred Talents 
worth of Frankincenſe, and an hundred of 
Myrrh; prompted to it by the Remembrance 
of his forward Hopes of him, when he was bur 
a Child. For Leonidas, it ſeems, — ty 

im 
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him one Day while he was ſacrificing, and 
ſeeing him take both his Hands full of Gums to 
throw into the Fire, told himit became him to 
be more ſparing in Offerings then, and not 
be ſoprofuſe till he was Maſter of the Coun- 
tries, where thoſe fweet Gums and Spies were 
oduc'd. Upon this account, Ale vander wrote 
m Word, he had ſent him a large quantity of 
Myrrh and Frankincenſe, that for the future he 
might not be ſo nigardly to the Gods. Among 
the Treaſures and other Booty that was taken 
from Darius, there was a very curious little 
Box, which being preſented to Alexander for 
a great Rarity, he ask'd thoſe about him what 
they thought fitteſt to be laid up in it; and 
when they had delivered their Opinions, he told 
them he eſteemed nothing ſo worthy to be pre- 
ſerv'd in it as Homer's Tliads. This Paſſage is 
atteſted by many credible Authors, and if what 
thoſe of Alexandria, relying upon the credit 
of Heraclides, tell us, be true, Homer was 
neither an idle, nor an unprofi:able Companion 
to him in his Expedition. For when he was 
Maſter of Ægypt, deſigning to ſettle a Colony 
of Grec:ians there, he reſolv'd to build a large 
and populous City, and give it his oẽwa Name. 
In order to which, after he had meaſur'd and 
ſtak*d out the Ground, with the Advice of the 
beſt Workmen, he chanc'd cng Night in his 
dleep to ſee a wonderful Viſion: * ded 
Old Man, of a venerable Aſpect, appear'd to 
ſtand by him, and pronounce theſe Verſes. 
Cirt 
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Girt with the ſurging Main, there lyes an Iſle, 
Not far from Ægypt, which they Pharos ſtile. 


Alexander upon this immediately roſe up and 
when to Pharos, which at that time was an 
Iſland lying a little above the Canobique Mouth 
of the River Nz/us, tho' it be now join'd to 
the Continent by a ſtreight Cauſey. As ſoon 
as he faw the commodious Situation of the 
Place, it being a long Neck of Land of a pro- 
portionable breadth, having a great Lake on 
one ſide, and the Sea on the other, at the end 
of it making a ſpatious Harbour, he ſaid, He- 
mer, beſides his other Excellencies, was av 
good Architect, and ordered the Plot of a City 
to be drawn anſwerable to the Place. To do 
which, for want of Chalk, the Soil being black, 
they ſet out their Lines with Flower, takingin 
a pretty large compaſs of Ground in a circular 
Figure; the inſide of whoſeCircumference was 
equally terminated by Right Lines like the 
Edges of a Cloak. While he was pleaſing 
himſelf with his Deſign, on a ſudden an infinite 
number of great Birds of ſeveral kinds, riſing 
like a black Cloud out of the River, and the 
Lake, devoured all the Flower that was uſed in 
ſetting out the Lines; at which Omen, Alex- 
ander was much troubled, till the Augurs in- 
couraging him again by telling him it was a 
figh the City he was about to build, would 


not only abound in all things within it 1 
ut 
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but alſo be the Nurſe of many Nations; 
he commanded the Workmen to proceed, 
while he went to viſit the Temple of Jepiter 
Hammon. 

This was a long, painful, and dangerous 
Journey in two reſpects : Firſt, If their Pro- 
viſion of Water ſhoul1 fail in {o wide a De- 
fart: And, Secondly, If a violent South-wind 
ſhould riſe upon them, while they were tra- 
velling through the deep gaping Sands, as it 
did heretofore upon Camby/es his Army,blow- 
ing the Sand together in heaps, and thenrowl- 
ing it in Waves upon his Men, *till co 0 were 
ſwallowed up and deſtroyed by it. All theſe 
Difficulties were weighed and repreſented to 
him; but Alexander was not calily to be di- 
verted from any thing he was bent upon: For 
Fortune having hitherto ſeconded him in his 
Deſigns, made him reſolute and firm in his O- 
pinions, and the greatneſs of his Mind raifcd a 
Confidence in him of ſurmounting almoſt in- 
vincible Difficulties; as if it were not enough 
to be always Victorious in the Field, unleſs 
Places, and Seaſons, and Nature her ſelf ſub- 
mi:ted to him. In this Voyage, the Relief 
and Aſſiſtance the Gods afforded him in his 
Diſtreſſes, were more wonderful and worthy of 
Belief, than the Oracles he received afterwards, 
which were valued and credited the more upon 
this occaſion: For Firſt, The plentiful Rains 
that fell, preſerv'd them from periſhing by 
Drought, and allaying the extream Drineſs on 

the 
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the Sand, which now became moiſt and firm 
to "Travel on, clear'd and purify'd the Ric. 
Beſides this, when they were out of their 
way, and were wand'ring up and down, q 
reaſon the Marks whi-h were wont to dire 
the Guides were diſordered and loſt, they were 
ſet right again by ſome Ravens who flew be- 
fore them in their March, and would wait for 
thoſe who lagg'd or were left behind. But 
the greateſt Miracle, as Caliſibenes tells us, was, 
That if any of the Company went aſtray in 
the Night, they never left cro:iking and making 
a noiſe, *till by that means they had brought 
them into the right way again. Having paſ- 
ſed through the Wilderneſs, they came to the 
City, where the High-Prieſt at the firſt ſalute, 
bade Alexander welcome from his Father Am- 
mon: And being ask'd by him whether any of 
his Father's Murderers had eicap'dPuniſhment, 
he charg'd him to ſpeak with more reſpect, for 
his Father was not Mortal. Then Alexander 
more plainly deſired to know of him, if any of 
th. who murder'd Philip were yet unpu- 
niin'd,and further concerningDominion, W he- 
ther the Empire of the World was reſferv'd for 
him? This the God anſwered he ſhould obtain, 
and that Ph:lip's Death was fully reveng'd ; 
which gave him ſo much Satisfaction, that he 
made ſplendid Offerings to Jupiter, and gave 
the Prieits very rich Preſents. This is what 
moſt Authors write concerning the Oracles : 
But Alexander, ina Letter to his Mother, __ 
Cr 
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her, there were ſome ſecret Anſwers, which at 
his Return, he would communicate to her on- 
ly. Others fay, that the Prieſt, deſirous to 
expreſs himſelf more kindly, and to call him 
in the Greek Tongue Paidion, which ſignifies 
my Son, r any ae Pronunciation, uſed the 
Sinſtead of the N, and ſaid Pazdtos, or Son of 
Jupiter, which miſtake of his Speech Alex- 
ander was well enough pleas'd with, and it 
went for currant that the Oracle had call'd 
him ſo. 

Among the Sayings of one P/ammon, à Phi- 
loſopher, whom he heard in Ægypt, he moſt 
approv*d of this, That all Men hd orig by 
God, becauſe in every thing that which is chief 
and commands is Divine. But what he pro- 
nounc'd himſelf upon this Subject, was more 
like a Philoſopher ; for he ſaid, God was the 
common Father 2 us all, but more particularly 
of Good Men. To the Barbarians he carried 
himſelf very inſolently, as if he were fully 
perſwaded of his Divine Original; but to the 
Grecians more moderately, and v ith leſs Aﬀe- 
cation of Divinity: Except it were Writing to 
the Athenians concerning Samos, where hetells 
them they held not that free and glorious City 
by Virtue of his Gift, but from the B-unty of 
him who at that time was calPd his Lord and 
Father, meaning Philip. However, afterwards 
being wounded with an Arrow, and feeling 
much Pain, he turn'd to thoſe about him, and 
told them, it was common Human Blood chat 
fell from him, and not the Ichor, Such 
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Such as th Immortal Gods were wont to ſhed 


And another time, when it thundred ſo much 


that every Body was afrai1l, and Anaxarchusthe 
Sophiſt, ask'd him, If he who was Jupiters 
own Son were ſo too? Tes, that I am, an- 
ſwered Alexander laughing, for I wnld not be 
formidable to my Friends, as you world have me 
be, who deſpis'd my Table for being furniſb d 
with Fiſh, and not with the Heads of Governors 
of Provinces. For it 1s certain, that Anaxar- 
chus ſeeing a Preſent of ſmall Fiſhes, which the 
King ſent to Hepheſtion, did exp: eſs himſelf to 
this purpoſe, toſhew his Contempt and Deriſi- 
on of thoſe wh»take mighty Pains, and run de- 
ſpera e Hazard>in puriuit of great Maters, and 
et after all, if we examine things cloſely, 
Cove tietle more of Pleaſu e or Inj»yment than 
other People. From what I have ſaid upon this 
Subject, it is apparent, that Alexander in him- 
ſelt was not fooliſhly affected, or had t e Va- 
nity to think himſelf really a God, but he kept 
others under by his Pretences to Divinity. 

At his return out of Ægypt into — 
he ſacriic'd and made ſolemn Proceſſions, to 
which where added circular Dances and Acting 
of Tragedies, whoſe Splendor appear'd not 
only in the Furniture and Ornaments, but in 
the noble Zeal and Contention of thoſe who 
acted them. For no leis Perſons than two 
Kings of Cyprus were at the Charge of them, 

in 
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in the ſame manner as it is perform'd at Athens 
by thoſe who are choſen by Lot out of the 

ribes. And indeed, they ſtrove with wonder- 
ful Emulation to out- vie each other: Chiefly 
Nicecreon King of Salamus, and Paſicrates of 
oli, who were appointed to furnith and de- 
fray the Expence of Athenodorus and Theſalus, 
two ofthe moſt celebrated Actors of that Age. 
Theſſalus was moſt favour'd by Alexander, 
though it appear'd not 'till Athenodoris was de- 
clar'd Victor by the plurality of Suffrages. For 
then at his going away, he ſaid the Judges de- 
ſery'd to be commended for what they had 
done, but that he would willingly have loſt part 
of his Kingdom, rather than to have ſeen The/- 
ſalus overcome. However, when he underſtood 
Athenodorus was Fin'd by the Athenians, for 
being abſent at the Feſtivals celebrated in Ho- 
nour of Bacchus, though he refus'd his Requeſt 
of W riting in his behalt ; yet he was ſo generous 
as to give him wherewithal to ſatisfie the Pe- 
nalty. Another time, Lycon of Scarphia hap- 
pened to Act with great Applauſe in the Thea- 
ter, and in a Verſe inſerted in his Part, cun- 
ningly begg'd ten Talents of Alexander; who 
was ſo pleas'd with his Ingenuity, that he free- 
ly gave him the Mony. 

About this time, Darius wrote to him, and 
his Friends, to interceed with him to acce 
10000 Talents above what he had Fs 
taken : And to purchaſe his Amity and Alli- 
ance, offer*d him all the Countries on this fide 


the 
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the River Exphrates, together with one of his 
Daughters in Marriage. Theſe Propoſitions he 
. communicated to his Friends, and when Par. 
menio told him, that for his part, if he were 
Alexander, he ſhould readily embrace them; 
So would I too you may be ſure, ſaid the King, 
if I wereParmenio. Accordingly, his Anſwer 
to Darius was, that if he would yield himſelfup 
into his Powcr, he would treat him with all ima- 
ginable Kindneſs; if not, he was reſolv'd im- 
mediately to advance towards him. But the 
Death of Darius his Wife in Child-birth, made 
him ſoon after repent of this Reſolution, not 
w1:hout evident Marks of Grief, for being ſo 
depriv'd of a further opportunity of exerci 
his Clemency and good Nature, which he ſhew'd 
to the laſt, by the great Expence he was atin 
her Funeral. | 
Among the Eunuchs who waited in the 
Queen's Chamber, and were taken Priſoners 
with the Women, there was one Tyrexs, who 
etting out of the Camp, fled away on Horſe- 
Bok to Darius, to inform him of his Wife's 
Death; which as ſoon as he heard, he could 
not forbear beating his Head, and burſting 
forth into Tears with lamentable Qutcries, ſaid, 
Alas how great is the Calamity of the Perſians? 
Das it not enough that their King's Conſort and 
Siſter vas a Priſoner in herlife-time,but ſhe muſt 
now ſhe is dead alſo, be but meanly and obſcurely 
buried? Oh Sir, replied the Eunuch, As to her 


interment, or any Reſpect, or Decency that was 
omitted 
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omitted at it, you have not the leaſt reaſon to 
accuſe the ill Fortune of your Country ; for to my 
knowledge neither your Deen Statira when alive, 
or your Mother, or Children, wanted any thing 
of their former happy Condition, unleſ it were the 
light of your Countenance, which I doubt not but 
the mghtyOroſmades willyet reſtore withgreat- 
er Splendor and Glory than ever : And after her 
Deceaſe, I aſſure you, ſhe had not only all due 
funeral Ornamente, but was honor dalſo with the 
Tears of your very Enemies; for Alexander is 
as merciful and gentle after Victory, as he ig da- 
ring and terrible in the Field. At the hearing 
of theſe words, ſuch was the Grief and Emo- 
tion of Darius his Mind, that although there 
was not the leaſt ground for them, he could 
not chuſe but entertain ſome abſurd vuſpi j- 
ons. For taking Tyrezs alide into a m-re pri- 
vate Apartment in bis Tent : UV the 1: he- 
wiſe, {aid he to him, haſt deſerted»12 tr7nther 
with the good Fortune of Perſia, and un ferne 
4 Macedonian in thy heart; if t' on hen cft me 
yet any Reſpett, and owneſt me for thy Sr11eraics 
Darius, Tell me, I charge thee, by the Vines a- 
ration thou payeſt the Deityof Mithras, aud this 
Right Hand of thy King : Do I got I1ment the 
leaſt of Statira*'s M:isfortunes iu herliapt. iy and 
Death? Have I not ſuffer'd ſomethius more in- 
Jurious and deplorable in her Lifetime? ad had 
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I not been miſerable with leſs Diſhonour, if Thad 


met with a more ſevere and inhuman Enemy? 
For how is it poſſible a young Man as he is, ſhould 
treat the Wife of Darius with ſo muchGeneroſe. 
ty, without paſſing the Bounds of a virtuous Con- 
ver ſation? Whilſt he was yet ſpeaking, Tyren; 
threw himſelf at his Feet, and beſought him 
neither to wrong Alexander ſo much, nor his 
dead Wife and Sitter, as to harbour ſuch unjuſt 
Thoughts, which depriv'd him of the on 
Conſolation he was capable of in his Adv 
ty, in a firm belief that he was overcome 
a Man, whoſe Virtues rais'd him far above the 
pitch of Human Nature. That he ought 
to look upon Alexander with Love and Ad- 
miration, who had given no leſs Proofs of his 
Continence towards the Per ſian Women, than 
of his Valour among the Men. The Eunuch 
confirmed all he ſaid with ſolemn horrid Oaths, 
and was farther enlarging himſelf in the De- 
ſcription of Alexander's Moderation and Mag- 
nanimity upon other occaſions: When Darin: 
Not able to contain himſelf any longer, broke 
from him into the next Room, where before 
all his Courtiers he lifted up his Hands to Hea- 
ven, and utter'd this Prayer, Ze Gods, ſaid he, 
who are the Authors of our Being, and ſupream | 
Directors of Kingdoms; above all things, I beg 
of you to reſtore the declining Affairs of Peri, 
that I may leave them at leaſt in as flouriſhing 
a Condition as I found them, and have it in 
my Power to make ſome grateful Returns 1 
| Alexander, 
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Alexander, for the Kindneſs which in my Ad- 
verſity he has ſhew'd to thoſe who are deareſt 
to me. But if indeed the fatal Time be come, 
which ts to give a Period to the Perſian Monar- 
chy; if our Ruin be a Debt that muſt be inevi- 
tably paid to the Divine Vengeance, and the 
Viciſhutude of things; then I beſeech you grant, 
that no other Man but Alexander may fit upon 
the Throne of Cyrus. The Truth of theſe 
Paſſages is atteſted by moſt Writers. 

But to return to Alexander, after he had re- 
duc'd all Aſia on this fide the Euphrates, he 
advanced towards Dariuc, who was coming 
down againſt him with a Million of Men. In 
his March a very ridiculous Paſſage happen'd. 
The Servants who follow'd the Camp, for 
Sports-ſake divided themſelves into two Par- 
ties, and nam'd the Commander of one of 
them Alexander, and of the other Darius. At 
firſt they only pelted one another with Clods 
of Earth, and after fell to Fiſty-cuffs, till at 
laſt, heated with the Skirmiſhes, they fought 


in good earneſt with Stones and Clubs, ſo that 


they had much ado to part them, till Alex- 
ander order'd the two Captains to decide the 
Quarrel by ſingle Combat, and arm'd him who 
bore his Name himſelf, while Phzlotas did he 
{ame to him who repreſented Darws. The 
whole Army were Spectators of this Encoun- 
ter, with Minds prepared from the Even: of it, 
to make a Judgment of their own future Su-- 
cels. After they had fought ſtoutly a pretty 

| 12 while, 
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while, at laſt he who was call'd Alexander had 
the better, and for a Reward of his Proweſs 
had 12 Villages given him, with leave to veſt 
himſelf after the Per/ian Mode. Thus we are 
inform'd by the Writings of Eratoſthenes. - 
But the great Battel of all that was fought 
with Darius, was not, as moſt Writers tell us, 
at Arbela,but at Gau ſame la, which in their Lan- 
guage ſignifies the CamePs Houſe, foraſmuch as 
one of their ancient Kings, having eſcap'd the 
Purſuit of his Enemies on a ſwift Camel, in 
gratitude to his Beaſt, ſettled himat this Place, 
with an Allowance of certain Villages and 
Rents for his Maintenance. It came to paſs 
that in the Month Boedromion, about the be- 
ginning of the Feaſt of Myſteries at Atbent, 
there * an Eclipſe of the Moon, the 
r1th Night after which, the two Armies being 
then in view of one another, Darius kept his 
Men in Arms, and by 'Torch-light took a ge- 
neral Review of them. But Alexander, while 
his Soldiers flept, ſpent the Night before his 
Tent with his Diviner n 
certain myſterious Ceremonies, and ſacrificing 
to Apollo. In the mean while the eldeſt of his 
Commanders, and chiefly Parmenio, when they 
beheld all the Plain between the River Nipha- 
ter, and the Cordyæan Mountains, ſhining with 
the Lights and Fires which were made by the 
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Bar- 
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Barbarians, and heard the rude and confus'd 
Voices out of their Camp, the Terror and 
Noiſe of which reſembled the roaring of a vaſt 
Ocean, they were ſoamaz'd at the Thoughts of 
ſuch a Multitude, that after ſome Conference 
among themſelves, they concluded it an En- 
terprize too difficult and hazardous for them to 
engage ſo numerous an Enemy in the Day, and 
therefore meeting the King as he came from 
ſacrifi ing, beſought him to attack Darius by 
Night, that the Darkneſs might conceal the 
Horror and Danger of the enſuing Battel. To 
this he gave them the ſo celebrated Anſwer, 
That he would not ſteal a Victory; which tho 
ſome may think childiſh and vain, as if he 
play'd with Danger, yet others look upon it 
as an Evidence chat he confided in his preſent 
Condition, and made a true Judgment of the 
future, in not leaving Darius, in cafe he were 
worſted, ſo much as a Pretence of trying hi 
Fortune any more; which he would — , 
do, if he could impute his Overthrow to the 
diſadvantage of the Night, as he did before to 


the Mountains, the narrow Paſſages, and the 


Sea. For it was not to be imagin'd, that he, 
who had ſtill ſuch Forces and large Dominions 
left, ſhould give over the War for want of Men 
or Arms, till he had firſt loſt all Courage and 
Hope, by the Conviction of an undeniable and 
manifeſt Defeat. After they were gone from 
him with this Anſwer, he laid himfelfdownin 
his Tent, and flept * reſt of the Night * 
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lier than he was wont to do, to the Aſtoniſh- 
ment of the Commanders, who came to him 
early in the Morning, and were fain themſelves 
to give order that the Soldiers ſhould dine. 
But at laſt, time not giving them leave to wait 
any longer, Parmenio went to his Bed- ſide, and 
call'd him twice or thrice by his Name, till he 
wak' d him, and then ask'd him, How it was 


poſſible, when he was to fight the moſt important 


Battel of all, he could ſleep ſo ſecurely, as if 
he were * Aera. 9 1 — ſaid Alex- 
ander, ſmiling, ſince I am now no more put to the 
trouble of wand ring after, and pur ſuing Darius, 
as long as he pleaſes to decline Fighting, in a 
Country of ſo large extent, and ſo waſted. And 
not only before the Engagement, but likewiſe 


in the extreameſt Danger of it, he ſhew'd the 
Greatneſs of his Courage in Action, and the ſo-- 


lidity of his Judgment in Counſel. For the 
left Wing which Parmenio commanded, was fo 
violently charg'd by the Ba#rian Horſe, that 


it was diforder'd, and forc'd to yu ground, 


at the ſame time that Mageus had ſent a Party 


round about to fall upon thoſe who guarded 


the Baggage, which ſo diſturbed Parmenio, that 
he ſent Meſſengers to acquaint Alexander that 
the Camp and Baggage would be all loſt, un- 
leſs he immediately relieved the Rear, by a 
conſiderable Reinforcement drawn out of the 
Front. This Meſſage being brought him juſt as 
he was giving the Signal to thoſe about him 
for the Onſet, he bad them tell Parmexio, That 

fare 
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ſure he was mad, and had loſt the uſe of his Rea- 
' ſon, and that the Conſternation he was in, had 
made him forget, that Conquerors always become 
| Maſtersof the ir n whereas thoſe 

who were defeated, inſtead of taking care of their 
Wealth or their Slaves, had nothing more to do, 
but to fight gallantly, and die with Honour. 
When he had ſaid this, he put on his Helmet, 
having the reſt of his Arms on before he came 
out of his Tent , which were a ſhort Coat of 
the Sicilian faſhion, girt cloſe about him, and 
over that a Breaſtpiece of Linnen often folded 
and pleated, which was taken among other 
Booty at the Battel of Inu. The Helmet 
which was made by Theophilus, though of Iron, 
was ſo well wrought and polithed, that it was 
as bright as the moſt retined Silver. To 
this was fitted a Gorget of the ſame Metal, ſet 
with precious Stones. His Sword, which was 
the Weapon he moſt us'd in Fight was given 
him by the King of the Cztzeans, and was of 
an admirable Temper and Lightneſs. But the 
Belt which he wore alſo in all Engagements, 
was of much richer Workmanſhip than the 
reſt of his Armour; it was mide by old Heli- 
con, an preſented him by the Rhodzans, as a 
mark of their Reſpect to him. W hen-ever he 
drew up his Men, or rode about to give Orders, 
or inſtruc, or view them, he favoured Buce- 
phalus by reaſon of his Age, and made uſe of 
another Horſe, but whenhe was to fight, he 
ſent for him again, and as ſoon as he was 
114 moun- 
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mounted, preſently fell . — the Enemy. Af. 

ter he had made a long Oration to the Theſſa- 
lian, and the reſt of the Gr ec:ans, who encou- 
raged him with loud Outcries, deſiring to 
be led on to the Charge, he ſhifted his Javelin 
into his left Hand, and with his right lifted up 
towards Heaven, beſought the Gods, that if 
he was of a truth the Son of Jupiter, they 
would be pleas'd to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen the 
Graecians. At the ſame time the Augur Ar;- 
ſtauder, who had a white Mantle about him, 
and a Crown of Gold on his Head, rode by 
and ſhewed them an Eagle that ſoar'd juſt over 


Alexander, and directed his Flight towards the 


Enemy ; which ſoanimated the Beholders, that 
after mutual Encouragements and Exhortati- 


ons, the Horſe charged at full ſpeed, and were 


vigorouſly ſeconded by the Foot. But before 
they could well come to Blows with the firſt 
Ranks, the Barbarzans ſhrunk back, and were 
hotly purſued by Alexauder, who drove thoſe 
that fled before him into the middle of the Bat- 
tel, where Darius himſelf was in Perſon, whom 
he ſaw over the foremoſtRanks, conſpicuous 
in the midſt of his Life-Guard ; for he was an 
handſom, proper Man, and drawn in a loft 

Chariot, defended by abundance of the bel 

Horſe, who ſtood cloſe in order about it, rea- 
dy to receive the Enemy. But Alexander's 
Approach was t> terrible, forcing thoſe who 
gave back, upon thoſe who yet maintained 
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their Ground, that he beat down and diſperſed 


them 
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them almoſt all, but a few of the braveſt and va- 
lianteſt who were ſlain in their King's Preſence, 
falling in heaps upon one another, and in the 
very Pangs of Death ſtriving by catching hold 
of the Men and Horſes, to ſtop the Macedoni- 
ans purſuit. Darius now ſeeing all was loſt, that 

hoſe who were plac'd in Front to defend him 
were broken, and beat back upon him, that he 
could not turn or diſengage his Chariot with- 
out great difficult, ythe Wheels were ſo coe 
and entangled among the dead Bodies which 
lay in ſuch heaps, as not only ſtop'd, but al- 
moſt cover'd the Horſes, and made them bound, 
and grow ſo unruly, that the frighted Chario- 
teer could govern them no longer: In this ex- 
tremity he was glad to quit his Chariot and his 
Arms, and mounting, as they ſay, upon a Mare 
that had newly Foal'd, betook himſelf to Flight. 
But he had not eſcap'd ſo neither, if Parmenio 
had not ſent freſh Meſſengers to Alexander, to 
deſire him to return, and aſſiſt him againſt a 
conſiderable Body of the Enemy which yet 
ſtood together, and would not give Ground. 
Upon this Parmenio was on all Hands accus'd of 
Dulneſs and Sloth, whether Age had impair'd 
his Courage, or that, as Calliſihenes ſays, he 
inwardly griev'd at, and envied his Maſter's 
growing Greatneſs. Alexander,though he was 
not a little vex'd to be ſo recall'd, and hindred 
from purſuing his Victory, yet conceal'd the 
true Reaſon from his Men, and cauſing a Re- 
treat to be ſounded, as if it were too late to 


continue 
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continue the Execution any longer, march'd 
back towards the Place of Danger, and by the 
way met with the News of the Enemies total 
Overthrow and Flight. 

This Battel being thus over, ſeem'd to put 
a Period to the Per ſian Empire; and Alexan- 
der, who was now proclaim'd King of Aſia, 
return'd thanks to the Gods in magnificent Sa- 
crifices, and rewarded his Friends and Follow- 


ers with great Sums of Mony, and Places, and 


Governments of Provinces. To ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the Græcianc, he wrote to them, that 
he would have all Tyrannies aboliſh'd, that 
they might live free according to their own 
Laws, more particularly to the Plat ans, that 
their City ſhould be re-edified, becauſe their 
Anceſtors itted their Country-men to 
make their Territories the Seat of the War, 
when they fought with the Barbarzens for their 
common Liberty. He ſent alſo part of the 
Spoils into [taly, to the Crotonianc, to honour 
the Zealand Courage of their Citizen Phaylus 
the Wreſtler, who in the Median War, when 
the other Grecian Colonies in Italy diſown'd 
Greece; that he might have a ſhareinthe Dan- 
er, join'd the Fleet at Salamis, with a Veſſel 
et forth at his own Charge. So affectionate 
was Alexander to all kind of Virtue, and ſo 
deſirous to preſerve the Memory of laudable 
Actions. 

From hence he march'd through the Pro- 
vince of Babylon, which immediately * 
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ted to him, and in that of Echatane was migh- 
tily ſurpriz d to ſee Fire continually break like 
a Wing out of a Cleft of the Earth; and not 
far from that a Fountain of Naptha, which 
ſtagnated in great abundance. This Napt ha, in 
other reſpects reſembling Bitumen, is ſo ſubject 
do take Fire, that before it touches the Flame, 
it will kindle at the very Light that ſurrounds 
it, and often inflame the Inter jacent Air alſo. 
The Barbarians, to ſhew the Power and Na- 
ture of it, ſprinkled the Street that led to the 
King sLodgings with little drops of this Liquor, 
and when it was almoſt Night, ſtood at the 
further end with Torches, which being appli- 
ed to the moiſtned places, the firſt preſently 
taking Fire, in leſs than a Minute it caught 
from one end to another, in that manner, that 
the whole Street was but one continued Flame. 
Among thoſe who us'd to wait on the King 
when he anointed and waſh'd himſelf, and di- 
verted his Mind with pleaſant Diſcourſes, there 
was one Athenophanes an Athenian, who deſi- 
red him to make an Experiment of the Nap tha 
upon Stephannus, who ſtood by in the Bathing 
place, a very ugly ridiculous Youth, whoſe 
Talent was ſinging well: For, faid he, Fit take 
bold of him and cannot be quenched, it muſt un- 
deniably be alloc d to be 0 f aps and invincible 
Strength. The Youth readily conſented to un- 
| dergo the Trial, and as ſoon as he was anoin- 
ted and rubb'd with it, his whole Body broke 
out into ſuch a Flame, and was fo reird * 
ire, 
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Fire, that Alexander was exceedingly lex'd 


and concern'd for him, and not without rea- 


fon ; for nothing could have prevented his be- 


ing conſum'd by it, if by good chance there 


had nt heen p eople at Hand with a great many 
\ e.twis of Water for che Service of the Bath, 
vy ĩth all which they had much ado to extinguiſh 
che Fire; and his Body was ſo burn'd all over, 
thathe was not cured of it a good while after, 
Nat abſurdly therefore do they endeavour to 
reconcile the Fable to Truth, who ſay, this 


was the Drug mentioned by the Poets, with | 
which Medea anointed the Crown and Veil 


which ſhe cave to Creons Daughter. For nei- 


ther the Things themſelves, nor the Fire could 


kindle of its own accord, but being prepar'd 
for it by the * 247 they imperceptibly at- 
tracted and caught the Flame: For the Rays and 
Emanations of Fire at a diſtance, have no o- 


ther Effect upon ſome Bodies, than bare Light 


and Heat ; butin others where they meet with 
airy Drineſs, and alſo ſufficient fat Moiſture, 
they collect themſelves, and ſoon prey upon and 
alter the Matter. However, the Production of 
Napthaadmits of divers Opinions: Whether 
this liquid Subſtance that feeds the Flame, does 
not rather proceed from a Soil that is unctuous 
and productive of Fire, as that of the Province 
of Babylon is, where the Ground is ſo very hot, 
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that oftentimes the Grains of Barley leap up, 
and are thrown out, as if the violent Inflam- 
mation had given the Earth a Pulie: And in 
extreamHeats thelnhabitants are wont to Sleep 
upon Skins fill'd with Water. Has palu, who 
was left Governor of this Country, and was 
deſirous to adorn the Palace Gardens un v i! 
with GrecianPlants, ſucceeded in the ra. 
all but Ivy, which the Earth would nor bear. 
but conſtantly kill'd: For being a Plant hu. 
loves a cold Soil, the temper of that Mold, 
which was violently hot, was improper for it. 
Such Digreſſions as theſe the niceſt Readers 
may endure, provided they are not too te- 
dious. 

At the taking of Suſa, Alexander found in 
the Palace 40000 Talents in Mony ready 
Coyn'd, beſides an unſpeakable quantity of o- 
ther Furniture and Treaſure; amongſt which 
was 5000 Talents worth of Hermioniqug Purple, 
that had been laid up there an hundred and 
ninety nine Years, and yet kept its Colour as 
freſh and lively as at firſt. The reaſon of which 
they ſay, is, that in Dying the Purple they 
— 4 uſe of Honey, and of White Oil in he 
White Lincture, both which being of <qual 
Age, {till preferv'd their Lo -c clean and re- 
tulgent. Diaon alſo relates, that the Kings of 
P erſia had Water terch'd Tom the Mile and 
the Danul ius, which chey laid up in their 
Treaſuries, using it as an ATSamcnt of che great- 
neſs of their Co or ace Hie ,jLůn! Empire. 

Bur 
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But the entrance into Per ſia being very diffi- 
cult, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the Ways, 
and that the Paſſes to ſecure Darius, who was 
retired thither, were guarded by the beſt of 
his Forces, Alexander happened upon a Guide 
exactly correſpondent to what the Pythia had 


foretold when he was a Child: That a Lyciay | 


ſhould conduct him in his Journey into Per/q; 


for by ſuch an one, whoſe Father was a Lycian © 
and his Mother a Per/ian, and who ſpoke both 


Languages, he was led into the Country bya 
way {omething about, yet without fetching any 
conſiderable compaſs. Here a great many of 


the Priſoners were put to the Sword, of which 
himſelf gives this account, That he commanded 


them to be kilPd out of an apprehenſion it would 
be advantageous to his Affairs: Nor was his Boo- 
ty in Mony leſs here than at duſa, beſides other 
' Moveables and Treaſure, as much as 1©000 pair 


of Mules, and five thouſandCammels could well 
carry away. When Alexander ſaw a vaſt Statue 
of Xerxes thrown down on a ſudden, by the | 


multitudes of Soldiers that broke into the Pa- 
lace; he ſtood ſtill, and accoſting it as if it had 
been alive; Hall ue, ſaidhe, neglectfully paſit hee 
by now thou art proſtrate on the Gro und, becauſe 
thou once invadeſt Greece, or ſhall we Erect thee 
again in Conſideration of the Greatneſs of thy 
Mind and thy other Virtues? But at laſt, after he 
had paus'd a pretty while, he went on without 
taking any further notice of 1t. In this place 
he took up his M inter-Quarters, and ſtaid four 

Months 


1 


| 
| 
| 
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Months to refreſh his Soldiers. The firſt time 
he ſat on the Royal Throne of Perſia, under a 
Canopy of Gold, Demaratu s the Corinthian, a 
Well-wiſher to Alexander, and one of his Fathers 
Friends, wept, Good Old Man, and deplor'd 
the Misfortune of the Grecians, that by Death 
were depriv'd of the ſatisfaction to ſee Alexan- 
der ſeated on Darius his Throne. 

From hence deſigning to march againſt Da- 
rius, before he ſet out, he diverted himſelf 
with his Officers at an Entertainment of Drink- 
ing, and other Paſtimes, and indulg'd ſo far as 
to have every one his Miſtreſs ſit by and drink 
with them. The moſt celebrated of them was 
Thats an Athenian, Ptolomy's Miſtreſs, who was 
afterwards King of Agypr. She ſometimes 
cunningly prais'd Alexander, ſometimes play'd 
upon him and rally'd him, and all the while 
drank ſo freely, that at laſt ſhe fell to talk ex- 
travagantly, as thoſe of her Country us'd to 
do, much above her Character or Condition. 
She ſaid it was indeed ſome Recompence for 
the Pains ſhe had takenin following the Camp 
all over A/ia, that ſhe was that day treated in, 
and could inſult over the otatel Palace of the 
Perſian Monarchs : But ſhe added, it would 
pleaſe her much better, if while the King look d 
on, ſhe might in ſport, with her own Hands, 
ſet Fire to Xerxes his Court, who reduc'd the 
City of Athens to Aſhes; that it might le re- 
corded to Poſterity, that the Women who fol- 
low'd Alexander, had taken a ſharper Revenge 


O 
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on the Perſians for the Suff rings and Affronts of 
Greece, than all his Commanders could do by Sea 
or Land. W hat ſhe ſaid was receiv d with ſuch 
univerſal Liking, and murmurs of Applauſe, 
and ſo ſeconded by the Incouragement and Ea- 
gerneſs of the Company, that the King him- 
ſelf, uaded to be of the Party, ſtarted 
from his Seat, and with a Chaplet of Flowers 
on his Head, and a lighted Torch in his Hand, 
led them the way, who went after him in a 
Riotous manner, Dancing, and making loud 
Noiſes about the Place; which when the reſt of 
the Macedonians perceivd, they alſo with all the 
Joy imaginable ran thither with Torches; for 
they hop'd the Burning and Deſtruction of the 
Royal Palace, was an Argument th:t helook'd 
homeward, and had no Deſign to reſide among 
the Barbarians. Thus ſome Writers give an 
Account of this Action, and others ſay it was 
done ei however, all agree, that he 
ſoon repented of it, and gave Order to put out 
the Fire. | 
Alexander was naturally very munificent.and 
grew more ſo as his Fortune increas'd, accom- 
ying what he gave with that Courteſie and 
reedom, which, to ſpeak truth, is abſolutel 
neceſſary to make a Benefit really obliging. I wi 
give you a few Inſtances of this kind. A4r:/ton, 
the Captain of the Pæonianc, having kill'd an 


Enemy, brought his Head to ſhew him, and told 


him, That among them ſuch a Preſent was re- 
compencd with a Cup of Gold. With an empty 
one, 
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one, ſaid Alexander ſmiling, but I drink to you 
in this full of Wine, which I give you. Ano- 
ther time, as one of the common Soldiers was 
driving a Mule laden with ſome of the King's 
Treaſure, the Beaſt tir'd, and the Soldier took 
it upon his own Back, and began to march 
with it, till Alexander ſeeing the Fellow ſo over- 
charg' d, ask'd what was the matter; and when 
he was informed, juſt as he was ready to lay 
down his Burden for wearineſs; Do not faiut 
now, ſaid he to him, but keep on the reſt of your 
way, and carry what you have there to your own 
Tent for your ſelf. He was always more diſ- 
pleas'd with thoſe who would not accept of 
what he gave, than with thoſe who continually 
begged of him. And therefore he wrote to 
Phoc ion, That he would not take him for his 
Friend any longer, if he refuſed his Preſents. 


Nor would he ever give anything to Serapion, 


one of the Y ouths that play'd at Ball with him, 
becauſe he did not ask of him, till one Day it 
coming to derapion's turn to play, he ſtill threw 
the Ball to others, and when the King asked 
him, Why he did not direct it to him? Becauſe 
you did not deſire it, ſaid he; which Anſwer 
pleas'd him ſo, that he was very liberal to him 
afterwards. One Proteas, a pleaſant, drolling; 
drinking Fellow, having incurred his Diſplea- 


% N a . 
ſure, got his Friends to intercede for him, and 


dee his Pardon himſelf with Tears, which at 

laſt prevailed, and Alexander declar'd he was 

Friends with him. 7 T believe it, wy 
| al 


f 
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faid Proteus, unle ſs you firſt giue me ſome pledge 
of your Reconciliation. The King underſtood 
his Meaning, and preſently order'd him to re- 
ceive five Talents. How generous he was in 
enriching his Friends, and thoſe who attended 
on his Perſon, appears by a Letter which Olym- 
pia wrote to him, where ſhe tells him, He 
ſhould reward and honour thoſe about him in 4 
more moderate day; for now, ſaid ſhe, you make 
themallequalto Kings, you give them power and 
opportunity to improve their ownIntereſt,byobli- | 
ging of many to them, aud in the mean time d 
not conſider, that you leave your ſelf bare and 
deſtitute. She often wrote to him to this pur- 
poſe, and he never communicated her Letters 
to any body, unleſs it were one which he open'd 
when Hepheſtion was by, whom he permitted 
to read it along with him; but then, as ſoon 
as he had done, he took off his Ring, and 
clapp'd the Seal upon his Lips. Mazeas, who 
was the moſt conſiderable Man in Darius his 
Court, had a Son who was already Governor 
of a very good Province; but Alexander would 


: 


needs beſtow another upon him that was bet- N 
ter, which he modeſtly refuſed, and withal 
told him, Inſtead of one Darius, he went the 
way to make many Alexanders. To Parmeno 
he gave Bagoas his Houſe, in which he found 
a Wardrobe of Apparel worth more than 1000 

- Suftan Talents. He wrote to Antipater, com- 
manding him to keepa Life-guard about him, 
tor the ſecurity of his Perſon againſt Conſpira- 

cies. 
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cies. And to his Mother he was very grateful, 
in ſending her many Preſents, but would ne- 
ver ſuffer her to meddle with Matters of State 
or War, not indulging her buſie Temper; 
and when ſhe fell out with him upon this ac- 
count, he bore her ill Humour very patient- 
ly. Nay more, when he read a long Letter 
Ho Ant ipater,full of Accuſations againſt her: 
I wonder, ſaid he, Antipater ſhould not know, 
that one Tear of a Mother effaces a thouſand 
ſuch Letters as theſe. 

But when he perceiv'd his Favourites grow 
ſo luxurious, and extravagant in their way of 
Living and Expences; that Agnos the Teian 
wore ſilver Nails in his Shoes; that Leonatus 
employ'd ſeveral Camels, only to bring him 
Powder out of Ægypt, to uſe when he wreſtled; 
and that Philot as had Toils to take wild Beaſts, 
that reach d 12500 Paces in length; that more 
us'd precious Ointments than plain Oil when 
they went to Bathe, and that they had Ser- 
vants every where with them, to rub them and 
wait upon them in their Chambers: He re- 
prov'd them with great mildneſs and diſcretion, 
telling them, he wonder'd that they who had 
been engag'd in ſo many ſignal Battels, ſhould 
not know by experience, that Labour and In- 
duſtry made People fleep more ſweetly and 
ſoundly than Lazineſs; and that if they com- 
par'd the Per /ians manner of Living with their 
own, they would be convinced, it was the 
moſt abjeQ, laviſh as i in the world 6 
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be effeminate and voluptuous, but the moſt 


generous and becoming a Great Man to take 
Pains. Beſides he reaſon'd with them, how it 
was poſſible for any one who pretended to be 
a Soldier, either to look well after his Horſe, 
or to keep his Armour bright and in good or- 
der, who thought much to let his Hands be 


ſerviceable to what was neareſt to him, his own 
Body. Be ye ſtill to learn, ſaid he, the EM] 


and Perfection of our Viftories is to avoid the 
Vices and Infirmities of thoſe whom we ſubdue! 
And to ſtrengthen his Precepts by wy rags 
he applied himſelf now more vigoroully than 
ever to Hunting and warlike Expeditions, rea- 
dily embracing all opportunities of Hardſhip 
and Danger; inſomuch, that old Lacon, who 
chanced to be by, when he encountered with, 
and maſtered an huge Lion, told him, He had 


gallantly with the Beaſt, which of the two ſhould 
be King. Craterus caus'd a Repreſentation of 
this Adventure, conſiſting of the Lion and the 
Dogs, of the King engag'd with the Lion, and 
himſelf coming in to his Aſſiſtance, all expreſſed 
in Figures of Braſs; ſome of which were made 
by Lyſippus, and the reſt by Leochares, to be 


dedicated in the Temple of Apollo at Delpbot. 
In this manner did Alexander expoſe his Per- 
ſon to Danger, whilſt he both inured himſelf, 


and incited others to the performance of brave 


and virtuous Actions. 


But 


put his Empire in Competition, and had fought 


 #©> 
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But his Followers, who were grown rich, 
and conſequently proud, long'd to indulge 
themſelves in Pleaſure and Idleneſs, and were 
weary of the Toils and Inconvenien-ies of 
War, and by degrees came to be ſo impudent- 
ly ungrateful, as to cenſure and ſpeak ill of 
him behind his back. All which at firſt he 
bore me patiently, ſaying, It became a King 
well to do good to others, and be ill ſpoken of. 
But to deſcend to ſome Inſtances of an inferior 
nature, it is certain, that in the leaſt Demon- 
{trations of Kindneſs to his Friends, there was 
ſtill a great mixture of Tenderneſs and Re- 
ſpect. Hearing Peuceſtes was bitten by a Bear, 
he wrote to him, That he took it unkindly, he 
ſhould ſend others notice of it, and not make him 
acquainted with it; but now, ſaid he, ſince it 
is ſo, let me know how you do, and whether any 
of your Compantons for ſook you when you were in 
danger, that I may puniſh them. He ſent He- 
pbeſtion, who was abſent about ſome Buſineſs, 
word, How, while they were fighting for their 
Diver ſion with an Ichneumon, Craterus was by 


chance run through both Thigh with Perdiccas's 


Javelin. And upon Peuceſtus his Recovery from 
a Fit of Sickneſs, he ſent a Letter of Thanks 
to his Phyſician Alexippus. When Craterus 
was ill, he ſaw a Viſion in his Sleep, after 
which he offered Sacrifices for his Health, and 
commanded him to do ſo likewiſe. He wrote 
alſo to Pau ſanins the Phyſician, who was about 
to purge Craterus 3 partly out of 

3 an 
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an anxious Concernfor him, and partly togive 
him a Caution how he us'd t hat Medicine. He 
was ſo tender of his Friends Reputation, that 
heimpriſon'd Ephialtesand Ciſſus, who brought 
him the firſt News of Harpalus his Flight, and 
withdraw ing from his Service, as if they had 
falſly accus'd him. When he ſent the old in- 
firm Soldiers home, Eury lochus the Mgean got 
his Name enrolPd among the Sick, though he 
ailed nothing; which being diſcoverꝰd, he con- 
feſſed he was in Love with a young Woman 
named Telerippa, and had a mind to go alon 
with her to the Sea- ſide. Alexander enquir'd, 
To unbom the Woman belong d? and being told, 
She was a Whore at her own diſpoſal: I will 
aſſiſt you, ſaid he to Enrylochus, all I can in 
your Amour, if your Miſtreſs be to be gain d ei- 
ther 7 Preſe::ts or Perſiaſions ; but we muſt uſe 
uo other means, becauſe ſhe is free-born. It is 
ſurprizing to conſider, _ what ſlight oc- 
caſions he would write Letters to ſerve his 
Friends. As when he wrote one, in which he 
gaveorder toſearch fora Youth that belonged 
to Seleucus, who was run away into Cilicia. In 
another, he thank*d and commended Pexceſtes, 
-forapprehending Nicon, a Servant of Craterus. 
And to Megabyſus, concerning a Slave that had 
taken Sanctuary in a Temple, he wrote, that 
he ſhould not meddle with him while he was 
there, but if he could entice him out by fair 
means, then he gave him leave to ſeize him. 
It is reported of him, that when he firſt fate 
| in 
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in Judgment upon Capital Cauſes, he would 


lay his hand upon one of his Ears, while the 
Accuſer ſpoke, to keep it free and unprejudic'd 
in behalf of the Party accuſed. But after- 
wards ſuch a Multitude of Accuſations were 
brought before him, whereof many proving 
true, exaſperated him ſo, that he gave credit 
to thoſe alſo that were falſe, and eſpecially 
when any body ſpoke ill of him, he would be 
ſo out of meaſure tranſported, that he be- 
came cruel and inexorable, valuing his Glo- 
ry and Reputation far beyond either his 
Life or Kingdom. 

His Affairs call'd upon him now to look af- 
ter Darius, expecting he ſhould be put to the 
hazard of another Battel; till he heard he was 
taken, and ſecur'd by Befſus, upon which News 
he ſent home the Thefalians, and gave them a 
largeſs of 2000 Talents, over and above the 
Pay that was due to them. This 1 ng and pain- 
ful Purſuit of Darius, (for in eleven Days he 
march'd 412 Miles) haraſſed his Soldiers ſo, 


'that moſt of them were ready to faint, chiefly 


for want of Water. While they were in this 
diſtreſs, it happen'd that ſome Macedonians, who 
had fetch'd Water in Skins upon their Mules 
from a River they had found out, came about 
Noon to the Place where Alexander was, and 
ſeeing him almoſt choakꝰ'd with Thirſt, preſent- 
ly filled an Helmet, and offered it him. He 
asked them to whom they were carrying the 


Water; they told them to their Children, ad- 
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ding withal, that if his Life were but preſerv'd, 
it was no matter for them, they ſhould have 
opportunities enough to repair that loſs, tho? 
they all periſhed. Then he took the Helmet 
into his hands, and looking round about, when 
he ſaw all thoſe who were near him {tre:ch'd 


* 
| 


their Heads out, and gaped earneſtly after the 


Drink ; he return'd it again with Thanks, with- 


out taſting a Drop of it; For, fail he, if I en. 


ſhould drink, the reſt will be quite out of heart 
and faint. TheSoldiersno ſooner took notice 
of his Temperance and Magnanimity u uu this 
occaſion, but they, one and all, cried out to 
him to lead them on boldly, and fell a whip- 
ping their Horſes to make them mend their 
Pace; for whilſt they had ſuch a King, the 
faid, they defed both Wearineſs and Tir, 
and look d upon themſelves to be little leſs than 
immortal. But tho? they were all equally chear- 
ful and willing, yet not above threeſcore Horſe 
were able to keep up, and fall in with Alexan- 
der upon the Enemies Camp; where thęy rode 
over abundance of Gold anddilver that lay ſcat- 
tered about, and paſſing by a great many Cha- 
riots full of Women, that wander'd here and 
there for want of Drivers, they endeavoured 
to overtake the firſt of thoſe that fled, in hopes 
to meet with Darius among them: And at laſt, 
with much ado, they found him lying alon 
in a Chariot, all over wounded with Darts, Jul 
at the point of Death. However, he deſired 
they would give him ſome Drink, and * 
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had drank a little cold Water, he told Poly/tra- 
tus who gaveit him, That to recerve ſuch a Be- 
nefit, andnot have it in his Power to return it, 
was the higheſt pitch of his Misfortune. But 
Alexander, ſaid he, % Kindneſs to my Mo- 
ther, my Wife, and my Children, I hype the Gods 
will recompeuce, will doubtleſs thank you for your 
humanity to me. Tell him therefore in Token of 
my Acknowledgment, I give him this Right 
Hand: At which Words he took hold of Poly- 
ſtratus his Hand, and died. When Alexander 
came up to them, he was ſenſibly touch'd at 
the unfortunate End of ſo great a Man, and pul- 
ling off his own Coat, threw it upon the Body 
to cover it. And to ſhew how much he deteſted 
ſo horrid a Fact, as ſoon as Beſſus was taken, he 
ordered him to be torn in pieces in this manner. 
They faſtned him to a couple of tall ſtrait 
Trees, which were bound down ſo as to meet, 
and then being let looſe, with a great force 
return'd to their places, each of them carry- 
ing that part of the Body along with it that 
was tied to it. Darius his Body was laid in 


State, and ſent to his Mother with Pomp ſuita- 


ble to his Quality. His Brother Exathres, 
Alexander receiv'd into the number of his moſt 
intimate Friends. 

And now with the Flower of his Army he 
march'd down into Wyrcauia, where he ſaw a 
Gulph of the Sea, not much leſs than the Euxine, 


and found its Water ſweeter than that of other 


Seas; but could learn nothing of certainty con- 
cerning 
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cerning it, farther than that in all probability 
it ſeem'd tohim to be an overflowing of the 
Lake of Mot is, or at leaſt to have Communi. 


cation with it. However the Naturaliſts better 
informed of the Truth, give us this account of | 
it many Years before Alexander's Expedition; 


that of four Gulphs which out of the Main 
Sea enter into the Continent, this is the moſt 


Northern, and is known by the Name both of 


the Hyrcanianand Caſpian Sea. Here the Bar- 


bariansunexpetedly meeting with thoſe who 


led Bucepbalus, took them Priſoners, and car- 
ried the Horſe away with them; which Alex- 
ander was ſo offended at, that he ſent an He- 
rald to let them know, he would put them 
all to the Sword, Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, without mercy, if they did not reſtore 
him: Which they immediately did, and at the 
ſame time ſurrendred their Cities into his 


Hands; upon which he not only treated them | 


very kindly, but alſo paid a good Ranſom for 
his Horſe to thoſe who touk him. 

From hence he march'd into Parthia, where 
not having much to do, he firſt put on the 
Barbarick Habit, which Compliance perhaps 
he us'd in order toCivilize them; for nothing 
gains more upon Men, than a Conformity to 
their Faſhions and Cuſtoms: Or it may be he 
did it as an Eſſay, whether the Macedonians 


would be brought to adore him, (as the Per-- 


ans did their Kings) by accuſtoming them by 
little and little to bear with the Alteration of * 
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Diſcipline, and Courſe of Life in other thing;. 


However he follow'd not the Median Faſhion, 


which was altogether barbarous and uncouth; 
for he wore neither their Breeches, nor their 
long Veſt, nor their Tiara for the Head, but 
taking a middle way between the Per ſſan Mode 


and the Macedonian, he ſo contriv'd his Habit 


that it was not ſo flanting as the former, and 
et more pompous and magnificent than the 
tter. At firſt he wore this Habit only when 
he convers'd with Strangers, or within Doors, 
among his intimate Friends and Companions, 
but afterwards he appear'd in it abroad, and at 
publick Audiences. A Sight which the Mace- 
donians beheld with exceeding Grief; but they 
were ſo charm'd with his other Virtues and 
good Qualities, that they could not but think 
it reaſonable in ſome things to gratifie his Hu- 
mour and his paſſionate Deſire of Glory In 
purſuit of which he hazarded himſelf ſo far, 
that beſides his other Adventures, he had but 
newly been wounded in the Leg by an Arrow, 
which had ſo ſnhatter'd the Shank-bone, that 
Splinters were taken out. And another time 
he receiv*d ſuch a violent Blow with a Stone 
upon the Nape of the Neck, as dimn'd his 
Sight a good while afterwards. But all this 
could not hinder him from expoſing himſelfto 
the greateſt Dangers, without any regard to 
his Perſon; inſomuch that he paſs'd the Ri- 
ver Orexartes, which he took to be the Tana- 
ii, and putting the Scy7hians to Flight, follow'd 
them 
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them above 12 Mile in the Rear, though at 
the ſame time he had a violent Flux upon him. 
Here many athrm, that the Amazonian Queen 
came to give him a Viſit : SoreportC/ztarchus, 
Polycritus and Oncſicritus, Antigenes and Iſter, 
Ariſtobulus andChares, beſides Ptolemy and An- 
ticlides, PhilontheTheban, and Philip the Ma- 
{ter of Requeſts. But then on the other ſide, 
Hecat ens the Eretrian, Philip the Chalcidian, 
and Durisrhe Samian ſay, it is wholly a Fiction. 
And truly Alexander himſelf ſeems to confirm 
the Opinion of the latter; for in a Letter in 
which he gives Autipater an account of all 
Paſſages, he tells him, that the King of Scythia 
offered him his Daughter in Marriage, but 
makes no mention at all of the Amazon. And 
many Years after, when Oneſicritus read this 
Story in his 4th Book ro Ly/emachus, who then 
reign'd, the King fell a Laughing at it, and ask'd 
How ſuch a thing ſhould happen, and he knew 
nothing of it, though be was preſent ? 

But it ſignifies little to Alexander whether 
this be credited or no : Certain it is, that ap- 
prehending the Macedonians would be wea 
of purſuing the War, he left the groſs of his 
Army in their Quarters; and having with him 
in Hyrcania the choice of his Men only, which 
amounted to 200-0 Foot, and 3 ooo Horſe, he 
ſpoke to them tothis Effect : That hitherto the 
Barbarians had ſcen them nootherwiſe than as it 
were in a Dream, and if they ſhould think af re- 
turning when they had only alarm'd Aſia, and 


not 
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not conquered it, their Enemies would ſet upon 
them, and deſtroy them like ſo manyWomen : Hou 
ever he told them, he would keep none of them 
with him againſt their Will, they might go if they 
pleas'd, but withal proteſied 78 thoſe who 
ſhould be ſo mean-ſpiritedas to deſert him and his 
Friends, and thoſe who were willing to fight un- 
der him ftill, in an Enterprize ſo glorious as it 
would be, to make the Macedonians Lords of the 
habitable Wor 1d.” This is almoſt Word for Word, 
as he wrote in a Letter to Antipater, where 
he adds, That when he had thus ſpoken to them, 
they all cried out, they would go along with him, 
whither ſoever it was his Pleaſire to lead them. 
When he had in this manner gained the Princi- 
pal, it was no hard matter for him to bring over 
the Multitude, which in ſuch Caſes eaſily fol- 
lows the Example of their Betters. Now alſo he 
more and more accommodated himſelf in his 
way of Living to that of the Per/ians, and 
brought them as near as he could tothe Mace- 
donian Cuſtoms ; wiſely conſidering, that ſince 
he deſigned an Expedition which would carry 
him far from thence, it was better to ſettle 
Affairs in his Abſence, by a mixture of their 
Conſtitutions, and mutual Society with Good- 
will, than by Compulſion. In order to this he 
choſe out 30000 Boys, whom he allow'd Ma- 
ſters to teach rhem the Greek Tongue, and to 
train them up to Arms in the Macedonian Diſ- 
cipline. As for his Marriage of Roxana, whoſe 
good Mien and Beauty had charm'd * at a 
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Drinking-entertainment, where he firſt hap. 
2 to ſee her, it was perfectly the Effect of 

ve, nor did it appear to be at all prejudici- 
al to his Intereſt, as things ſtood with him at 
that time: For it put the conquer*d People in 
Heart, and made them confide in him, and 
love him more than ever, when they ſaw how 


continent he was, and that he forbore the on- 


ly Woman he ever was in Love with, till 


he could enjoy her in a lawfuland honourable 
Way. 

When he perceiv'd that among his chief 
Friends and Favourites, Hepheſtion molt ap- 
proved all that he did, and comply'd with, and 
imitated him in his Habit, while CV aterus con- 
tinued ſtrict in the Obſervation of the Cuſtoms 
and Faſhions of his own Country : He made 


the beſt uſe of them both, employing the firſt 


in all Tranſactions with the Per ans, and the lat- 
ter when he had to do with the Greet or Ma. 
cedanians. It is true, he loved Hepheſtion beſt 
as a Favourite, becauſe he loved Alexander, but 
then he eſteemed and honoured Craterus moſt 
as a Friend, becauſe he loved the King. Where- 
fore theſe two great Men bore one to another ſe- 
cret Grudges, and often claſh'd and quarrel'd 
fo far, that once in India they drew upon one 
another, and were going to it in good earneſt, 
with their Friends on each ſide to ſecond them, 
till Alexander came up to them, and publickly 
reproved Hepheſtion, calling himFool and Mad- 


man, not to be ſenſible that without his Fa- 
your 
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vour he was but a Cone. He chid Craterus 
alſo in private very 4 and then cauſing 
them both to come into his Preſence, he recon- 
ciled them, at the ſame time ſwearing by Jupi- 
ter Ammon, and the reſt of the Gods, that he 
loved them two above all other Men; but if 


ever he perceived them fall out again, he would 


be ſure to put both of them to death, at leaſt 
the Aggreſſor. After which, they neither ever 
did, or ſaid any thing, ſo much as in jeſt, to of- 
fend one another. 

None had more Authority among the Mace- 
donians than Philotas, the Son of Parmenio: 
For beſides that he was Valiant, and able to 
endure any Fatigue of War, he was alfo 
next to Alexander himſelf the moſt Munificent, 
and the greateſt Lover of his Friends; one of 


whom asking him for ſome Mony, he com- 


manded his Steward to give it him; and when 
he told him, he had not wherewith, Have 
you not Plate then, ſaid he, andCloaths of mine? 
turn them into Mony rather than let my Friend 
75 without : But he was ſo very proud and in- 
olent by reaſon of his Wealth, and ſo over 
nice about his Perſon and Diet, more than be- 
came a private Man, that he awkardly and 
unſeemingly affected the Air and Character of 
Greatneſs, without the Civility and obliging 
Temper which ought to accompany it, and ſo 
gained nothing but Envy and Ill-will to that 
degree, that Parmenio would ſometimes tell 


him, My Sor, the meaner the better. Forhe 
had 
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had long before been complained of, and 
accuſed to Alexander; particularly whenDarins 
was overthrown in Cilicia, and an immenſe 


Booty was taken at Damaſeus, among the reſt | 


of the Priſoners who were brought into the 
Camp, there was one Antigone of Pydna, a ve- 
ry handſom Woman, who fell to PHilotas his 
ſhare. The young Man one day in his Cups, 
like an arrogant, bragging Soldier, told hi 
Miſtreſs, That all the 2 Actions were per- 
form d by him and his Father, the Glory and Be- 


ne ſit of which, he ſaid, together with the Title of 


King, that dtripling Alexanderreap d and enjoy d 
by their means. She could not hold, but dif- 
cover'd what he had ſaid to one of her Ac- 
quaintance, and he, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes, 
to another, till at laſt it came to the King. When 
Alexander had heard what ſhe had to ſay, he 
commanded her to continue her Intrigue with 
Philrtas, and give him an account from time 
to time of all that ſhould fall from him to this 
purpoſe : Who being through Inadvertency 
caught in this Snare, ſometimes to gratifie his 
Paſſion, and ſometimes his Vain-9lory, blurted 
out many fooliſh indiſcreet Speeches againſt the 
King in Ant:gone's hearing; of which thou 
Alexander was informed, and convinced by 
{trong Evidence, yet he would take no notice 
of it at preſent, whether it was, that he confi- 
ded in Parmenio's Affection and Loyalty, or 
that he apprehended their Authority and Inte- 
reſt in the Army. About this time one Dimnus, 
A 
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a Macedonian Native of Chalæſtra, conſpired a- 
ainſt Alexander's Life, and communicated his 
ſign to a Youth whom he lov'd, nam'd Nico- 
machus, inviting him to be of the Party. But 


be not reliſhing the thing, revealed it to his 


Brother Balinus, who immediately addreſs'd 
himſelf to Phzlotas, requiring him to introduce 
them both to Alexander, ro whom they had 
ſomething of great Moment to impart, which 
very nearly concerned him. But he, for what 
Reaſon is uncertain, went not with him, pre- 
tending the King was taken up with Affairs of 


more importance: And when they had urg'd 


him a ſecond time,andwereſtill ſlighted by him, 
they applied themſelves to another; by whoſe 


means being admitted into Alexander's Pre- 


ſence, they firſt laid open Dimnus his Conſpi- 
racy, and then repreſented Philotat his Negli- 
gence, who had taken ſo little notice of their 
repeated Solicitations; which extreamly exa- 
ſperated Alexander, eſpecially when ſending to 
apprehend Dimnus, he underſtood that he de- 
ended himſelf, and choſe rather to be {lain, 
than taken; for by his Death he thought he 
was deprived of the Means of making a full 
diſcovery of the Plot. As ſoon as his Diſplea- 
ſure againſt Phz/otas began to appear, preſently 
all his old Enemies ſhew*'d themſelves, and faid 
openly, The King was too eaſily impos'd on, to 
—_— that one ſo inconſiderable as Dimnus 
the Chalæſtrian, hould of hir own headundertake 
ſuch an Enterprize ; * in all likelihood he ow 
'2 
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but ſubſervient tothe Deſign, an Inſlrument that | 
wes mov'd by ſome greater Spring; that thoſe 
ought to be more ſtrictly examin'd about the Mat. 
ter, whoſe Intereſt it was ſo much to conceal it. 
When they had once fill'd the King's Head with 
theſe and the like Speeches and Suſpicions, 
they loaded Phzlotas daily with innumerable 
Crimes, till at laſt they prevail'd to have him 
ſeiz'd, and put to the Oucition, which was 
done in the Preſence of the principal Officer, 
Alexander himſelf being placed behind the 
Tapeſtry, to underſtand what paſs d. Where 
when he heard in what a miſerable Tone, and 
with what abject Submiſhons Philotas applied 
himſelf to Hepheſtion, he broke out in this 
manner: Art thou ſo mean ſpirited andeffemi- 
nate, Philotas, ſaid he, and yet engage thy ſelf 
in /0 deſperatea Deſign? After bis Death, he 
preſently ſent into Media, to take off Parme- 
nig his Father, who had done brave Service 
under Philip, and was the only Man, eſpeci- 
ally of his old Friends and Counſellors, who 
had encouraged Alexander to invade Aſia. Of 
three Sons which he had in the Army, he 
had already loſt two, and now was himſelf put 
to death with the third. Theſe Actions ren- 
dered Alexander formidable to many of his 
Friends, and chiefly to Antipater, who there- 
upon to ſtrengthen himſelf, ſent Ambaſſadors 


privately to the Ætolians, to treat an Alliance 


with them; for they ſtood in fear of Alex- 
ander, becauſe they had deſtroy'd the . 
| ot | 
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of which when he was inform'd, he ſaid, The 
Children of the Oeniades need not revenge their 
Father's Quarrel, for he would himſelf” take 
care to puniſh the Mitolians. 

Not long after this happen'd the deplorable 
End of Clitus, which to thoſe who barely hear 
the matter of Fact, may ſeem more inhuman 
than that of Phzlotas : But if we take the Sto- 
ry with its Circumſtance of Time, and weigh 
hs Cauſe, we ſhall find the King did i not 
on purpoſe, but by evil Chance, and. 
Paſſion and Drunkenneſs were the occaſion of 
Clitus his Misfortune, which came to pals in 
this manner. The King had a Preſent of Græ- 
cian Fruit brought him from the Sea-coaſt, 
which was ſo very freſh and fair, that he was 
ſurpriz'd at it, and called Clitus to him to ſee 
it, and to give him a ſhare of it. Clitus was 
than ſacrificing. but he immediately left off 
and came, follow'd by three Sheep, on whom 
the Drink-offering had been already poured, in 
order to ſacrifice them; which when Alex- 
auder aw, he told his Diviners, Ariſtander 
and\Cleomantis the Lacedemonian, of it, and 
asked them what it meant: Who aſſuring him, 
it was an ill Omen, he commanded them in 
5 all haſte to offer Sacrifices for Clitus his Safety, 
foraſmuch as three days before he himſelf had 
ſeen a ſtrange Viſion in his Sleep, of Clitus all 
ein Mourning, fitting by Parmenio's Sons who 
- | were dead. Clitus however ſtaid not to finiſh 
dis Devotions, but came ſtrait to Supper with 
f X 2 the 
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the King, who the ſame Day had ſacrific'd to 
Caſtor and Pollux. And when they had drank 
pretty hard, ſome of the Company fell a ſing- 
ing the Verſes of one Pranichus, or as others 
ſay, of Pierion, which were made upon thoſe 
Captains who had been lately worſted by the 
Barbarians, on purpoſe to diſgrace and turn 
them to ridicule, which ſo offended the grave 
ancient Men, that they reprov'd both the Au- 
thor, and the Singer of the Verſes, though 
Alexander and the Blades about him were 
mightily pleas'd to hear them, and encourag'd 
them to go on: Till at laſt Clitus, who had 
drank too much, and was beſides of a froward, 
and wilful Temper, was ſo nettled that he could 
hold no longer, ſaying, It was not well done to 
expoſe the Macedonians ſo before the Barbari- 
ans, and their Enemies, ſince though it was their | 
unhappineſs to be overcome, yet they were much 
better Men than thoſe who laugh'dat them. To 
this Alexander replied, That ſure Clitus ſpoke 
fo tenderly of Cowardiſe when he call d it Mif- 
fortune, only toexcuſe himſelf* At which Clitus 
{tarting up, This Cowardiſe, as you are pleas d 
to term it, ſaid he to him, /av'd your Life, 
though your pretendtobe ſprung from the Gods, 
when you were running away from Spithridates 
Hit Sword; and it ts by the expence of Ma- 
cedonian Blood, and by theſe Wounds, that you 
are now rait d to ſuch an height, as to deſpiſe 
and diſown Father Philip, and adopt your 
4 ſelf the Son of Jupiter Ammon. Thou baſe 
| F. elo, | 
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Fellow, ſaid Alexander, who was now through- 
y exaſperated, dof thou think to utter theſe 
things every where of me, and ſtir up the Ma- 
cedonians to Sedition, and not be puniſh'd for 
it? We are ſufficiently puniſhed already, an- 
ſwered Clitus, if this be therecompenceof our 
Tails; and eſteem thoſe happieſt, who have not 
lid to ſee their Countrymen ignominiouſly ſtour- 
ed with Median Rods, and forced to ſue to the 
— to have Acceſs to their King. While 


he talk'd thus at random, and thoſe who 


were by thwarted and reprov'd him, the old 


| Men endeavoured all they could to compoſe 
the Buſineſs. Alexander in the mean time 


turning about to Xenodochus the Cardian, 
and Artemins the Colophenian, asked them, 
If they were not of opinion, that the reſt of the 

æcian, ina compariſon with the Macedonians, 
behaved themſelves like ſo many Demi-Gods a- 
mong wild Beaſts ? But Clitus for all this would 
not give over, deſiring Alexander to ſpeak 
out, if he had any thing more to ſay, or 
elſe why did he invite Men who were Free- 
born, and us'd to ſpeak their Minds openly 
without reſtraint, to ſup with him? he had 


better live and converſe with Barbarians, ant - 


conquered Slaves, who would not ſcruple to 
adore his Per/ian Girdle, and his white Tu- 
nick. Which Words fo provok'd Alexander, 
that not able to ſuppreſs his Anger any longer, 
he threw one of the Apples that lay upon the 
Tableat him,and hit him,and then look'd about 

X 3 for 
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for his Sword. But Ariſtophaues, one of his 
Life-guard, had hid that out of the way, and 
others came about him, and beſought him 
to ſtay his Fury, but in vain; for breaking 
from them, he called out aloud to his Guards 
in the Macedonian Language, which was a 
certain Sign of ſome great Diſturbance in him, 
and commanded a Trumpeter to ſound, giv- 
ing him a Box on the Ear for not preſently 
obeying him; though afterwards the ſame 
Man was commended for difobeying an Or- 
der, which would have put the whole Army 
into Tumult and Confuſion. Clitus continu- 
ed ſtill in the ſame quarrelſom Humour, till 
his Friends with much ado forced him out 
of the Room; but he came in again immedi- 
ately at another Door, very irreverently and 
confident ly ſinging this Verſe out of Euripides 
his Audromac he. 808 


Alas in Greece how ill Affairs are govern'd!? 


Then Alexander ſnatching a Spear from one 
of the Soldiers, met C/itus as he was put- 
ws by the Curtain that hung before the Door, 
and ran him through the Body, fo that he 
fell down, and after a few Sighs and Groans 


died. At fight of which the King's Anger 


pretently vaniſllir g, he came perfectly to him- 
ſelt, and ben he {aw his Frien is about him 
all in a nd Silence, he pull'd the Spear 
Ou: of che acad Body, and would have thruſt 


it 
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it into his own Throat, if the Guards had 
not held his Hands, and by main Force carried 
him away into his Chamber, where all that 
night and the next day he wept bitterly, till be- 
ing quite ſpent with crying and lamenting, he 
ly as it were ſpeechleſs, only fetching deep 
dighs. His Friends pO {ome Dan- 
gerous conſequence of his Silence, broke in- 
to the Room; but he took no notice of 


what any of them faid, till Ariſtander = 
d ſeen 


ting him in mind of the Viſion he ha 

concerning Clitus, and the Prodigy that fol- 
low'd, as if all had come to paſs by an un- 
avoidably Fatality, he then ſeem'd to mode- 
rate his Grief. They alſo brought Calliſtbe- 
ves the Philoſopher, who was nearly relate d 


| to Ariſtotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera, to 


him. Calliſthenes endeavoured toalleviate his 
Sorrow with moral Diſcourſes, and gentle In- 
ſinuations, without offending him. But Auax- 


| archus, who was always ſingular in his Me- 
| thod of Philoſophy, and was thought to flight 
thoſe of his own Time, as ſoon as he came 


in cried ont aloud, Ts this the Alexander whom 
the World looks upon with ſuch Aumirat ion? 
See how meanly he weeps like an abjet? Captive, 
for fear of the Cenſure aud Reproach of Men, 
% whom he himſelf ought to be a Law, and 
meaſure of Equity, if he would make a right 
uſe of his Viftories, as ſupream Lord and Go- 
vernour of all, and not to be a Slaveto à van, 


ile Opinion. Do not you know, ſaid he, that 
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Jupiter ir repreſented to have Juſtice and Law 
on each hand of him? the meaning of which 
is, ute the Actions of a Prince are lau- 
ful - ;«jt. With theſe and the like Spee- 
ches, Anaxarchus indeed allay d the King's 
Grief, but withal corrupted his Manners, ren- 
dring him more diſſolute and violent than 
he was before. Nor did he fail by theſe 
means to inſinuate himſelf into his Favour, 
and to make Callifthenes his Converſation, 
which otherwiſe, becauſe of his Auſterity, was 
not very acceptable, more uneaſie and dif. 
reeable to him. 

It happened that theſe two Philoſophers 
meeting at an Entertainment, where the Com- 
pany diſcourſed of the Seaſons of the Vear, 
and the Temperature of the Air; Calliſthene: 
join'd with their Opinion, who held, That 
thoſe Countries were colder, and the Winter 
ſharper there than in Greece; which Anax- 
archus would by no meansallow of, but con- 
tradicted with great Obſtinacy. Sure, ſaid 
Calliſther.s to him, you muſt needs confeſs 
this Country to be colder than Greece, for there 
you had hut one thread-bare Cloak to keep out 
the coldeſt Winter, and here you have three 
good warm Mantles one over another. This 
piece of Raillery not only exceedingly exa- 
ſperated Anaxarchus, but hkewiſe piqu'd the 
other Pretenders to Learning, and the Crowd 
of Flatterers, who could not endure to ſee 
him ſo belov'd and follow'd by the Youth, 


and 
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and no leſs eſteemed by the ancient Men for 
his good Life, his Modeſty, Gravity, and 
being contented with his Condition. All 
which confirmed what he gave out of his 
Deſign in this Voyage to Alexander, that it 
was only to get his Country-men recall'd from 
Baniſhment, and to rebuild and repeople A. 
dera, where he was born. Beſides the Envy 
which his great Reputation rais'd, he alſo b 

his own Deportment gave thoſe who wiſhe 

him Ill, opportunity to do him Miſchief. For 
when he was invited to publick Entertain- 
ments he would moſt-times refuſe to come, or 
if he were preſent at any, he put a Conſtraint 
upon the Company by his Moroſeneſs and 
Silence, ſeeming to diſapprove of every thing 
they did or faid; which made Alexander ſay 
this of him. 


That vain Pretence to Wiſdom I deteſt, 
Where a Man's blind to his own Intereſt. 


Being with many more invited to ſup with 
the King, he was commanded to make an 
Oration Extempore while they were drinking 
in Praiſe of the Macedonians; and he did it 
with ſuch a Torrent of Eloquence, that all 
who heard it exceedingly applauded him, 
and threw their Garlands upon him, only 
Alexander told him out of Euripides, 


I 
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I wonder not that you have ſpoke ſo well, 
"Tis eaſie on good Subjects to excel. 


Therefore, ſaid he, if you will ſhew the force 
of your Eloquence, tell my Ma:edonians their 
Faults, and diſpraiſe them, that by hearing their 
Errors, they may learn to be better for the future. 
Calliſthenes preſently obey'd him, retractin 
all he had ſail before, and inveighing anvil 
the Macedonians with great freedom, added, 
That Philip thrivꝰd, and grew powerful, chiefly 
by the Diſcord of the Græcians, applying this 
Verſe to him: 


] 


IV here-ever Fends and Civil Diſtords reign, 


There the worſt Men moſt Reputation gain. 


Which ſo diſoblig'd the Macedonians, that he 
was odious to them evet after. And Alexan- 
der ſaid, That inſtead of his Eloquence, he had 
only made his Ill-will appear in what he had 
2 Hermippus aſſures us, that one Srroe- 
bus, a Servant whom Calliſthenes kept to read 
to him, gave this account of theſe Paſſages 
afterwards to Ariſtotle; and that when he per- 
ceĩv'd the King grow more and more averſe to 
him, he mutter'd this Verſe out of Homer two 
or three times to himſelf, as he was going a- 
way. 


Death 
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Death ſeiæ'd at laſt on Great Patroclus too, 
Though he in Virtue far ſurmounted you. 


Not without Reaſon therefore did A4ri/totle 
give this Character of Calliſtbenes, That he was 
indeed an excellent Orator, but had no udgment 
at all. For though we grant, it was reſolute- 
ly and Philoſophically done of him, not to 
worſhip the King, though by talking publick- 
ly againſt that which the beſt and graveſt of 
the Macedonians only repin'd at in ſecret, he put 
a ſtop to their baſe Adoration. and deliver'd the 
Grecians and Alexander himſelf from a great 
deal of Infamy; yet in the cloſe he ruin'd 
himſelf by it, becauſe he went too roughly to 
Work, as if he would have forc'd the King 
to that which he ſhould have effected by Rea- 
ſon and Perſuaſion. Chares of Mitylene writes, 
That at a Banquet, Alexander after he hal drank 
reach'd the Cup to one of his Friends, who 
receiving it, roſe up towards the Domeſtick 
Altar, and when he had drank, firſt ador'd, 
and then kiſs'd Alexander, and afterwards fate 
down at the Table with the reſt. Which they 
all did one after another, till it came to Cal. 
liſthenes his Turn, who taking the Cup, drank 
it off, when the King, who was engag'd in 
Diſcourſe with Hepheſtion, did not mind him, 
and then offer d to kiſs him. But Demetrius, 
Sirnam'd Phase, interpos'd, faying, Sir, Ey 
10 meaiis let him kifs you, for he only of us all 

8 has 
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has _ to adore you ; upon which, the 
King declin'd it, and all the Concern Calli- 
ſthenes ſhew'd, was, that he ſaid aloud, Then I 

0 away with a Kiſs leſs than the reſt. The 
Diſpleaſure he in-urr'd by this Action, was 
improv'd 10 Hepheſtion's affirming, that he 
—1 broke his word to him, in not paying 
the King the ſame Veneration that others 
did, as he had faithfully promis'd to do: 
And to finiſh his Diſgrace, Ly/imachus and 
Agon added, That this Sophiſter went about 
priding himſelf, as if he ſtood in the Gap a- 
gainſt Arbitrary Power; that the young Men 
all ran after him, and honour'd him as the 
only Man among ſo many thouſands, who 
had the Courage to preſerve his Liberty. There- 
fore when Hermolaus his Conſpiracy came to 
be diſcovered, the Crimes which his Enemies 
laid to his Charge were the more eaſily be- 
heved, particulary that when the young Man 
asked him, What he ſhould do to be the moſt 
illuſtrious Perſon on Earth; he told him, The 
readieſt way was to kill him who was already 
fo. And that to incite him to commit the 
Fact, he bid him not he aw'd by his golden 
Bed, but remember, Alexander was a Mine- 
qually infirm an1 vulnerable as another. How- 
ever none of Hermolaus his Accomplices, in 
the extremity of their 'Torments, made any 
mention of Calliſthenes his being engaged in 
the Deſign. Nay Alexander himſelf, in the 
Letters which he wrote ſoon after to Crate- 


7, 
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rus, Attalus, and Alcetas, tells them, that 
thoſe who were put to the Rack, confeſſed 
they had enter'd into the Conſpiracy wholly 
of themſelves, without any others being pri- 
vy to, or guilty of it. But yet afterwards, 
ina Letter to Autipater, he accuſes Calliſthenes 
of the ſame Crime. The young Men, ſays he, 
were ſton d to death by the Macedonians, but 
for the Sophiſter, meaning Callifthenes, I will 
take care to puniſh him, with them too who ſent 
him to me, and who harbour thoſe in their Ci- 
ties who conſpire againſt my Life. By which 
Expreſſions it appears, he had no very good 
opinion of Ar:/tor le, by whom Calliſthenes was 
educated upon the ſcore of his Relation to 
him, being his Niece Hero's Son. His Death 
is diverſly related: Some ſay he was hang'd 
by Alexander's Command ; others, that he 
died of Sickneſs in Priſon ; but Chares writes, 
he was kept in Chains ſeven Months after 
he was apprehended, on purpoſe that he 
might be proceeded againſt in full Council, 
when Ar:/totle ſhould be preſent ; and that 
being grown very fat, he died of the low- 
fie Diſeaſe, about the time that Alexander 
was wounded in the Country of the Mall: 
Oxydracæ; all which came to paſs after= 
wards. 

For to go on in order : Demaratus of 
Corinth, a Man of a great Age, was at this 
time very deſirous to give the King a Viſit, 


andl 
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and when he had ſeen him, ſaid, He pitied 
the Misfortune of thoſe Græcians, ho were [0 
unhappy to die before they had beheld Alex- 
ander ſeated on the Threne of Darius. But 
he did not long enjoy the Effects of his 
Bounty to him, any otherwiſe, than that ſoon 
after falling ſick and dyinz, he had a magni- 
ficent Funeral, and the Army rais'd him a Mo- 
nument of Harth fourſcore Cubits high, and 
of a vaſt Circumferen:e. His Aſhes were 
convey'd in a very rich Chariot drawn by 
four Horſes to the Sea-ſide. 5 

Alexander now intent upon his Expedition 
into India, took notice, that his Soldiers 
were ſo charg'd with Booty, that it hinder'd 

their marching ; to remedy which, at break 
of Day, as ſoon as the Baggage Waggons 
were laden, firſt he ſet Fire to his own, and 
his Friends, and then commanded thoſe to 
be burnt which belong'd to the reſt of the 
Army. An Action which in the Deliberation 
of it ſeem'd more dangerous and difficult than 
it prov'd in the Execution, with which few 
were diſſatisfied; for moſt of them, as if the 
had been inſpir'd with Zeal from above, wit 
loud Out-cries and warlike Shoutings,furniſh'd 
one another with what was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, and burnt and deſtroy'd all that was ſu- 
perfluous, the ſight of which redoubled Alex- 
ander's Vigour and Alacrity. 


He 
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He was now grown very ſevere and inex- 
orable in puniſhing thoſe who committed any 
Fault; for he put Meander, one of his 
Friends to death, for deſerting a Fortreſs, 


\ 


where he had plac'd him in Garriſon, and 


ſhot Or /odates, one of the Barbarians, who 
revolted from him, with his own Hand. At 
this time a Sheep happen'd to yean a Lamb, 
with the perfect Shape and Colour of a Tia- 
ra upon the Head, and Teſticles on each fide; 
which Portent Alexander ſo deteſted, that he 
immediately caus'd his Baby/onzanPrietts whom 


he uſually carried about with him for ſuch - 


Purpoſes, to purifie him, and withal told his 


Friends, he was not ſo much concern'd for 


| his own fake, as for theirs, out of an a 

prehenſion that God after his Death might 
{uffer his Empire to fall into the Han1s of 
{ome degenerate, impotent Perſon. But this 
Fear was ſoon remov'd, by a wonderful thing 
that happen'd not long after, and was thought 
to preſage better: For Proxemnus, a Macedo- 
nian, who was the chief of thoſe who look'd 
to the King's Furniture, as he was breaking 
Ground near the River Our, to ſet up the 
Royal Pavilion, diſcover'd a Spring of groſs 
Oily Liquor, which after the top was taken 
off, ran pure, clear Oil, without any diffe- 


rence either of Taſte or Smell, having ex- 


actly the ſame Smoothneſs and Brightneſs, 
and that too in a Country where no Olives 
grew. The Water indeed of the River Oxxs 

1s 
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is ſaid to be ſo fat, that it leaves a Gloſs 
on their Skins who bathe themſelves in it. 
Whatever might be the Cauſe, certain it is, 
that Alexander was wonderfully pleas'd with 
it, as appears by his Letters to Antipater, 


where he tells him, He look'd upon it as 


one of the moſt conſiderable Preſages that 
God had ever favoured him with. The Di- 
viners told him, it ſignify'd his Expedition 
would be glorious in the Event, but very 


inful, and attended with many Dithculties ; 


or Oil, they ſaid, was beſtow'd on Man- 
kind by God as a Refreſhment of their La- 
bours. Nor did they judge amiſs ; for he 
expos'd himſelf to many Hazards in the 
Battels which he fought, and received very 
deep and dangerous Wounds, beſides the 
mouldring away of his Army, through the 


unwholeſomneſs of the Air, and for want 
of neceſſary Proviſions. But he ſtill applied 


himſelf to ſurmount Fortune, and whatever 
oppos'd him, by his Reſolution and Virtue, 


and thought nothing impoſſible to a daring, | 


valiant Man. Therefore when he beſieged 
Siſimethres, who held an inacceſſible, im- 
—— Rock againſt him, and his Soldi- 
ers began to deſpair of taking it, he asked 


Oxyartes, Whether Siſimethres was a Man of 


| Courage? who aſſuring him, he was the great- 
eſt Coward alive; Then you tell me, ſaid he, 
that the Place is our own, if the Commander 
of it be à Poltroon : And in a little time 5 


| 
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ſo terrified Siſimethres, tha. he took it with- 
out any difficulty. At an Attack which he 
made upon ſuch another ſteep Place with 
ſome of his Macedonian Soldiers, he call'd to 
one whoſe Name was Alexander, and told 
him, It would become him to behave himſelf 
allantly for his Names ſake. The Youth 
ought bravely, and was kilPd in the Acti- 
on, at which he was ſenſibly afflicted. Ano- 
ther time, ſeeing his Men march flowly and 
unwillingly to the Siege of a Place call'd 
Ny/a, tecauſe of a deep River between them 
and the Town, he advanced betore them, 
and ſtanding upon the Bank, I hat a mi ſe- 
rable Man, ſaid he, am TI, that I have not 
learn'd to fvim ? and then was hardly diſ- 
ſuaded from endeavouring to paſs it upon 
his Shield. Here, after the Ailault was o- 
ver, the Ambaſſadors, who from ſeveral 
Towns which he had block'd up, came to 
ſubmit to him, and make their Peace, were 
{urpriz'd to find him rough, and arm'd at 
all Points, without any Pomp or Ceremo- 
ny about him; and when his Attendants 
brouzht him a Cuſhion, he made the eld- 
eſt of them, nam'd Acnphis, take it, and fit 
down upon it. The Old Man, charmd 
with his Magnanimity and Courteſie, ask'd 
him, What his Countrymen ſhould do to merit 
his Friendſhip? I would have them, ſaid Alex- 
ander, chuſe you to govern them, and ſend 
Mme hundred of the moſt cenſiderable and moſ? 

| Y worthy 
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<worthy Men among them to remain with me as 
Floſtuges: I fhall govern them with more eaſe, 
Sir replied Acuphis ſmiling, if I ſend you {6 
ef the worſt, rather than the beſt of my 
Het... a 

ee tent of King Taxiles his Dominions 

was thought to be as large as Ag ypr, 
ding in good Paſtures, and above all 
excellent Fruits. The King himſelf had 
me Reputation of a wife Man, and at his 
firſt Interview with Alexander, he ſpoke to 
him in theſe terms. To ght purpoſe, ſaid 
he, %% ld we make li ar upon one another, 
F the deſign of your coming into theſe Parts 


r 


be not to roo us of our Mater, or eur neceſ- 


fary Food, chich ave the only things that wiſe 


Men are indiſpenſably cbliged to fight for? As 
for other Riches and Poſſeſſiuns, as they are 
accounted in the eye of the World, if I am 
better provided of them than you, I am ready 
to let you ſhare Sith me; but if Fortune has 
been more liberal to you thau me, I will not 
deciine your Favonrs, bit accept them with all 
the erateful Acknowledgments that are due to 
a Benefattor. This Diſcourſe pleas'd Hexan- 
der ſo much, that embracing him, Do you 
think, ſaid he to him, your fair Speeches, 
and affable Behaviour, will bring you off iu 
this Interview without fighting ? No, you jhall 
unt eſcape ſo; for as to matter of Benefits, I 
Dill contend with you ſo far, that how obliging 
foever you are, you ſhall not have the better 


97 


. 


5 


r r e 
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of me. Then receiving ſome Preſents from 
him, he returned him others of greater va- 
lue, and to compleat his Bounty, gave him 
in Mony ready Coin'd, roco Talents; at 
which his old Friends were exceedingly diſ- 
pleas d, but it gained him the Hearts of ma- 
ny of the Barbarians. The valianteſt of the 
Indians now taking Pay of ſeveral Cities, 
undertook to defend them, and did it fo 
bravely, that they put Alexander to a great 
deal of Trouble and Fatigue, till having 
made an Agreement with him, upon the ſur- 
render of a Place, he fell upon them as they 
were marching away, and put them all to 
the Sword. This one Breach of his Word was 
a perpetual Blemiſh to him, though on all 
other occaſions he had managed his Wars 
with that Juſtice and Honour that became a 
King. Nor was he leſs incommoded by the 
Indian Philoſophers, who inveigh'd bitterly 
againſt thoſe Princes who were of his Party, 
and ſollicited the free Cities to oppoſe him, 
therefore he took ſeveral of them, and caus'd 
them to be hang'd. 

Alexander in his own Letters has given 
us an Account of his War with Porus: He 
fays, The two Armies were ſeparated by the 
River Hydaſpes, on whoſe oppoſite Bank 
Dorus continually kept his Elephants in or- 
der of Battel, with their Heads towards their 
Enemies, to guard the Pailage. That he was 

forced every Day to make great N.iſes in his 
Y 2 Camp, 
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Camp, and give his Men conſtant Alarms 
to accuſtom them by degrees not to be a- 
fraid of the Barbarians. That one cold, dark 
Night he paſs'd the River, above the Place 
where the Enemy lay, into a little Ifland, 
with part of his Foot, and the beſt of his 
Horſe. Here there fell ſo violent a Shower 
of Rain, accompanied with Lightning, and 

fiery Whirlwinds, that ſeeing ſome of his 


| 


Men burnt and deſtroy'd by the Lightning, 


he quitted the Ifland, and made over to the 
other fide. The Hydaſpes, now after the 
Storm, was ſo ſwoln and grown ſo rapid, 
as to make a Breach in the Bank, at which 
part of the River ran out, ſo that when he 
came to land, he found very ill ſtanding for 


| 


| 4 


his Men, the Place being extream {lippery 


and undermin'd, and ready to be blown up 
by the Currents on both Sides. In this Di- 
ſtreſs, Oneſicritus tells us, he was heard to 
ſay, O ye Athenians! to what incredible Den- 
* do I expoſe my ſelf to merit your Praiſes? 
ut to proceed, Alexander ſays here, — 
left their little Boats, and paſs d the Breac 
in their Armour up to the Breaſt in Water; 
and then he advanced with his Horſe about 
20 Furlongs before his Foot, concluding, that 
if the Enemy charg'd him with their Cavalry, 
he ſhould be too ſtrong for them; if with 
their Foot, his own would come up time 
enough to his Aſſiſtance. Nor did he judge 
amiſs; for being charg'd by 1000 Horſe, and 


ſixty 


, 


| 
| 
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ſixty arm'd Chariots, which advanced before 
their main Body, he took all the Chariots, and 
kill'd 400 Horſe upon the Place. Porus by this 
{mart Execution, gueſſing that Alexander him- 
ſelf was gotten over, came on with his whole 
Army, except a Party which he left behind, 
to hold the reſt of the Macedonians in Play, 
if they ſhould a:tempt to paſs the River. 
But Alexander apprehending the Multitudes 
of the Enemy, and to avoid the ſhock of 
their Elephants, would not join Battel wich 
them in Front, but dividing his Forces, at- 


| ztack'd their left Wing himſelf, and comman- 


ded Coenus to fall upon the right, which was 
performed with good Succeſs. For by this 
means both Wings being broken, they re- 
tired, when they found themſelves preſſed 
cloſe, to their Elephants, and then rallying, 
renewed the Fight fo obſtinately, that it was 
three Hours after Noon before they were en- 
tirely defeated. This Deſcription of the Bat- 
tel, the Conqueror has left us in his own 


Epiſtles. 


Almoſt all Writers agree, that Porus was 
four Cubits and an half high, and that when 
he was upon his Elephant, which was of the 
largeſt ſrze, his Stature and Bulk were ſo 
an{werable, that he appear'd to be but pro- 
portionably mounted. This Elephant, du- 
ring the whole Barrel, gave many Proofs of 
wonderful Underſtanding, and a particular 
Care of the King, whom as long as he was 

3 ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, and in condition to fight, he defen- 
ded with great Courage, repelling thoſe who 
ſet upon him; and as foon as he perceived 
him ready to faint, by reaſon of his many 
Wounds, and multitude of Darts that were 
thrown at him, to prevent his falling off, he 
ſoftly kneeled down, and then with his Pro- 
boſces gently drew every Dart out of his Bo- 
dy. When Perus was taken Priſoner, and 
Alexander asked him, How he expected to be 
ud? he anſwered, As a King ought to be; 
for that Expreſſion, he ſaid, when the ſame 
Queſtion was put to him a ſecond time, 
comprehended every thing. And Alexander in- 
deed dealt very generouſly with him, for he 
not only ſuffer'd him to govern his own King- 
dom as his Lieutenant, but added to it a large 
Province of ſome free People whom he had 
newly ſubdued, which conſiſted of fifteen 
ſeveral Nations, and contained 5000 conſide- 
Table 'Towns, beſides abundance of Villages. 
Another Government, three times as large 
as this, he beſtowed on Philip, one of his 
Friends. 

Some time after the Battel with Porus, 
molt Authors agree, that Bucephalus died un- 
der cure of his Wounds, or as Oueſſcritus ſays, 
of Fatigue and Age, being thirty Years old. 
Alexander was no leſs concern'd at his Death, 
than if he had loſt an old Companion, or an 
intimate Friend, and built a City, which te 
named Brcephalia, in memory of him, _s 

the 
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the Bank of the River Hyda/pes, and another 
in remembrance of his belove favourite Dog 
Peritas, as Sotion atlurcs us, he was inform'd 
by Potamon of Lesbos. N 

But this laſt Combat with Po took off the 
edge of the -acedonians Courage, and hind- 
red their farther Prog eſs in India. For ha- 
ving with much ado defeated him, who 
brought but 209500 Foot, and 2550 Horſe in- 
to the Field, they thought they had reaſon 
to oppoſe Alexander's Deſign, of obliging then 
to paſs the Ganges too, which they W ?2ĩ̃. 
told was four Miles over, and an hundred t :- 
thom deep, and the Banks on the farther 
ſide covered with multitudes of Enerizs. 
For they had intelligence thit the Kings of 
the Gandaritans and Præſiaus expected them. 
there with $5000 Horſe, 2002050 Fort, 82: 
armed Chariots, and 6990 fighting Elephants. 
Nor was this a falſe, vain Report, ſpread on 
purpoſe to diſcourage them; for Au 0, 
who not long after reizn'd in thofe Parts, 
made a Preſent of 50 Elephants at one to 
Jelencns, and with an Army of 650509 Men 
ſubdued all India. Alexander a firſt was i. 
grieved and enraged at his Mens Reluctangy, 
that he ſhut himſelf up in his "Tent, and in a 
deſponding manner threw himſelf upon the 
Ground, declaring, if they woul | not page 
the Ganges, he ow'd them no Thanks for any 
thing they had hitherto done, and that to re- 
treat now, was plainly to confeſs himielf van- 

* 4 guiſh'd. 
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quiſh'd. But at laſt, the prudent Remon- 
{trances and Perſuaſions of his Friends, who 
inform'd him truly how the Caſe ſtood, and 
the Tears and Lamentations of his Soldiers, 
who in a ſuppliant manner crowded about the 
Entrance of his 'Tent, prevailed with him to 
think of returning. Yet before he decamp'd, 
he would needs impoſe upon Poſterity, by 
leaving behind him ſome fictitious Monu- 
ments of his Glory; ſuch as Arms of an ex- 
traordinary Bigneſs, and Mangers for Horſes, 
with Bits of Bridles above the uſual ſize, 
which he ſet up, and diſtributed in ſeveral 
Places. He erected Altars alſo to the Gods, 
which the Kings of the Præſſans even in our 
time highly reverence, and often paſs the 
River to ſa-ritice upon them after the Gre- 
cian manner. Androcettus, then a Youth, ſaw 
Alexander there, and has often afterwards been 
heard to ſay, that he miſs'd but little of 
making himſelf Maſter of thoſe Countries; 
their King, who then reign'd, was ſo hated 
and deſpiſed for the Viciouſneſs of his Life, 
and the Meanneſs of his Extraction. 
Alexander decamping from hence, had a 
mind to ſee the Ocean; to which purpoſe he 
caus'd a great many Veſſels with Oars, and 
{mall Boats to be built, in which he fell gent- 
ly down the Rivers, making merry as he 
went, and order'd it ſo, that his Navigation 
was neither unprofitable nor unactive; for by 
making ſeveral Deſcents, he took in the of 
tify's 
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tify d Towns, and conſequently the Country 
on both ſides. But at the Siege of a City 
of che Mallians, who are the valianteſt Peo- 
ple of India, he ran in great danger of his 
Life; for having beaten off the Defendants 
with ſhowers of Arrows, he was the firft 
Man that mounted the Wall by a ſcaling 
Ladder, which, as ſoon as he was up, broke, 
and left him almoſt alone expos'd to the 
Darts, which the Barbarians threw at him in 
great numbers from below. In this Diſtreſs, 
turning himſelf as well as he could, he leap'd 
down in the midſt of his Enemies, and had 
the good Fortune to light upon his Feet. 
The brightneſs and clattering of his Armour, 
when he came to the Ground, made the 
Barbarians think, they ſaw Rays of Light, 
or ſome Phantome playing before his Body, 
which frighted them fo at firſt, that they ran 
away, and diſperſed themſelves, 'till ſeeing 
him ſeconded but by two of his Guards, 
they fell upon him Hand to Hand, and though 
he defended himſelf very bravely, wounded 
him through his Armour with their Swords 
and Spears. One who ſtood farther off, drew 
a Bow with ſuch juſt Strength, that the Ar- 
row finding its way through his Cuiraſs, 
ſtuck in his Ribs under the Breaſt. This 
Stroke was ſo violent, that it made him give 
back, and ſet one Knee tothe Ground, which 
as ſoon as he that ſhot him perceived, he 
game up to him with his drawn Scimitar, 

thinking 
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thinking to diſpatch him, and had done it, if 
Peuceſtes and Limnæus had not interpo d, who 
were both wounded, Limnæus mortally, but 
Peuceſtes ſtood his Ground, while Alexander 
kill'd the Barbarian. But this did not free 
him from Dange-; for beſides many other 
Wounds, at laſt he receiv'd to weighty a Stroak 
of a Club upon his Neck, that he was forc'd 
to lean his Body againit he Wall, yet Kill 
look'd undauntedly upon the Enemy. When 
he was reduced to this Extremity, the Mace- 
donians breaking in to his Aſſiſtance, very op- 
portunely took him up, juſt a- he was faint- 
ing away, having loſt all ſenſe of what was 
done near him, and conveyed him to his 
Tent, upon which it was preſently —— 
ed all over the Camp that he was dead. 
But when they had with great difficulty and 
pains ſawed out the Shaft of the Arrow which: 
was of Wood, and ſo with much ado got 
off his Cuiraſs, they came to cut the Head 
of it, which was three fingers broad, and 
four long, and ſtuck fait in the Bone. Du- 
ring the Operition, he was taken with almoſt 
mortal Swoonings, but when it was out, he 
came to himſelf again. Yea though all Dan- 
ger was paſt, he continued very weak, 
and con fin'd himſelf a great while to a regular 
Diet, and the method of his Cure, 'till one 
day hearing the Macedonians were ſo deſirous 
to ſce him, that they were ready to muti- 
ny, he put on his Robe, and when he had 
| s ſhewed 
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ſnewed himſelf to them, and ſacrificed to the 
Gods, without more delay he went on board 
again, and as he coaſted along, ſubdued a great 
deal of the Country on both ſides, and took in 
ſeveral conſiderable Cities. 

In this Voyage he took ten of the Indian 
Philoſophers Priſoners, who had been moſt 
active in perſuading Sabbas to rebel, and be- 
ſides that, had done the Macedonians abun- 
dance of Miſchief. Theſe Men becauſe they 
go ſtark naked, are called Gymnoſophiſts, and 
are reputed to be extreamly ſharp and ſuc- 
cin& in their Anſwers to whatſoever is pro- 

unded to them, which he made Trial of, 
by putting difficult Queſtions to them, withal 
letting them know, that thoſe whoſe An- 
ſwers were not pertinent, ſhould be put to 
death, of which he made the eldeſt of them 
Judge. The firſt being ask'd, M hich he thought 
moſt numerous, the Dead or the Living? An- 
ſwer'd, The Living, becaiſe thoſe who ane Dead 
are not at all. Of the 2d he deſir'd to know, 
IWhether the Sea or Land produced the lar- 
geſt Beaſt? Who told him, The Land, fer the 
Sea was but a Part of it. His Queſtion to 
the 3d was, J/ hich was the craftieſt Animal? 
That, ſaid he, which Mankind is not yet ac- 
quainted with. He bid the 4th tell him, 
IWhat Arguments he us'd to Sabbas t perſuade 
him to Revolt ? No other, ſaid he, than. 
that he ſhould live with Honour, or periſh in 
he Attempt. Of the 5th he ask'd, Mhich 


Wa. 
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was eldeſt, Night or Day ? The Philoſopher 
reply d, Day was eldeſt, vy one Day at leaſt: 
But perceiving Alexander not well ſatisfied with 
that Account, he added, That he ought not 
to wonder, if ſtrange Queſtions had as odd 
pes Juv made to them. Then he went on, 
and enquired of the next, What a Man ſhould 
do to be exceedingly belou'd ? He muſt be ve- 
ry powerful, ſaid he, without making himſelf too 
much fear d. The Anſwer of the 7th to his 

ueſtion, How a Man might be a God? was, 
If he could do that which was impoſſible for 
Men to perform. The 8th told him, Life was 
ſtronger than Death, becauſe it ſupported 6 
many Miſeries. And the laſt being ask'd, How 
long he thought it decent for a Man to live? 
ſail, *Till Death appear*d more deſirable than 
Life. Than Alexander turn'd to him whom 
he had made Judge, and commanded him 
to give Sentence. All that I can determine, 
ſaid he, ic, that they have every one anſwer'd 
worſe than another. No, that they have not, 
ſaid the King, but however thou ſhalt die firſt, 
becanſe thou judgeſt ſo ill. Ton will not deal 
fo with me, Sir, reply'd the Gymnoſophiſt, 
if you intend to be as good as your Word, which 
was, that he ſhould die firſt who anſwer'd worſt, 
which I have not done, for you have not ard 
me any Queſtion. In concluſion he gave them 
Preſents, and diſmiſſed them. But to thoſe 
who were in greateſt Reputation among them, 


and liv'd a private quiet Life, he ſent One- 
ſicritus, 
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critus, one of Diogenes the Cynicks Diſciples, 
defiring them to come to him. Calanus ve- 
arrogan:ly and rudely commanded him 
to ſtrip way eh and hear what he ſaid, naked, 
otherwiſe he would not ſpeak a word to him, 
though he came from Jupiter himſelf. But 
Dandamis receiv'd him with more Civilicy, 
and hearing him diſcourſe of Socrates, Pytha- 
goras, and Diogenes, told him, he thought 
them Men of great Parts, and to have erred 
in nothing ſo much, as in having too great Re- 
ect for the Laws and Conſtitutions of their 
Country. Others ſay, he only asked him the 
Reaſon, Hhy Alexander undertook [0 long a 
Voyage to come into thoſe Parts? Taxiles per- 
ſuaded Calanus to wait upon Alexander; his 
proper Name was Shine s, but becauſe he was 
wont to ſay Cale, which in the Indian Tongue 
ſignifies, God ſave you, when he ſaluted choſe 
he met wi y where, the Grec:ans called 
him Calanus. Heis ſaid tohaveſhewn Alex- 
ander an inſtructive Emblem of Government, 
which was this: He threw a dry ſhrivell'd Hide 
upon the Ground, and trod upon the edge of 
it; the Skin when it was preſs'd in one place, 
ſtill roſe up in another, whereſoever he trod 
round about it, till he ſet his Foot in the mid- 
dle, which made all the Parts lie even and 
„ — The meaning of this Similitude was, 
at he ought to reſide moſt in the Middle 
and Heart of his Empire, and not ſpend too 
much time on the Borders of it. 1 
is 
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His Voyage down the Rivers took up ſeven 
Months time, and when he came to the Sea, 
he ſailed to an Iſland which he called S$ci/luſtry, 
others P/i/tucis, where going aſhore, he fa. 
crific'd, and made what Obſervations he could 
of the Nature of the Sea, and the Sea-coaſt. 
Then having beſought the Gods, that no o- 
ther Man might ever go beyond the Bounds 
of this Expedition, he order'd his Fleet, of 
which he made Nearchus Admiral, and One- 
ficritus Pilot, to fail round about, leaving In- 
dia on the right hand, and returned himſelf 
by Land through the Country of the Orites, 
where he was reduced to great Straits for 
want of Proviſions, and loſt abundance of 
Men, ſo that of an Army of 120000 Foot, 
and 15000 Horſe, he ſcarce brought back a- 
bove a 4th part out of India, they were ſo di- 
miniſhed by Diſeaſes, ill Diet, and the ſcor- 
ching Heats, but moſt by Famine. For their 
March was through an uncultivated Coun- 
try, whoſe Inhabitants fared hardly, and had 
none but a little ill Breed of Sheep, whoſe 
Fleſh was rank and unſavoury, by reaſon of 
their continual feeding upon Sea-fith. 

After 60 Days March he came into Gedro- 
ſia, where he found great Plenty of all things, 
which the neighbouring Kings, and Gover- 
nors of Provinces, hearing of his Approach, 
had taken care to provide. From hence, when 
he had re-enforced his Army, he continued 
his March through Carmanza, feaſting all the 

way 
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way for ſeven days together. He with his moſt 
intimate Friends banqueted and revelled Night 
and Day, upon a Stage erected on a lofty, 
conſpicuous Scaffold, which with a flow, ma- 
jeſtick Pace, was drawn by eight Horſes. This 
was follow'd by a great many Chariots, where- 
of ſome were covered with Tapeſtry of Pur- 
le, and other Colours, and ſome with green 
oughs which were ſupplied with freſh as 
they wither'd, and in them the reſt of his 
Friends and Commanders drinking, and crow- 
ned with Ga: lands of Flowers. Here was now 
no Target, or Helmet, or Spear to be ſeen; 
inſtead of Armour, the Soldiers handled no- 
thing but Cups, and Goblets, and drinking 
Bowls of Thericles his Make, which they 
dipp'd into larger Veſſels, and drank Healths 
to one another, ſome fitting cloſe to it, others 
as they went along. All Places reſounded 
with Muſick of Pipes and Flutes, with Odes 
and Songs, and Women dancing as in the 
Rites of Bacchus; for this diforderly wan- 
dring March, beſides the drinking part of it, 
was accompanied with all the Looſneſs and 
Inſolence of Bacchannals, as much as if the 
God himſelf had been there to Countenance 
and carry on the Debauch. As ſoon as he 
came to the Royal Palace of Gedroſia, he a- 
gain refreſhed and feaſted his Army, and one 
Day, after he had drank pretty hard, (it is 
ſaid) went to ſce a Prize of Dancing con- 
tended for, in which his Minion Bagoas, who 
defraid 
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defraid the expence of it, having the Victo- 
ry, croſs'd the Theater in his Dancing Habit, 
and ſate down cloſe by him, which ſo pleaſed 
the Macedonians, that they made loud Ac. 
clama:ions for him to kiſs Bagoas, and ne- 
ver left clapping their Hands and ſhouting, 
ill Alexander took him about the Neck and 
kiſs'd him. 

Here his Admiral Nearchus came to.him, 
and delighted him ſo with the Relation of 
his Voyage, that he reſolv'd himſelf to fail 
out of the mouth of Ezphrates with a great 
Fleet, with which he defign'd to go round 
by Arabia and Lybia, and fo by Hercules his 
Pillars into the Mediterranean; in order to 
which he directed all ſorts of Veſſels to be 
built at Thap/acus, and made great Proviſion 
every where of Sea-men and Pilots. But it 
fell out unluckily for this Enterprize, that 
the Report of the Dithculties he went through 
in his Indian Expedition, the danger of his 
Perſon among the Malliaus, the loſs of a 
conſiderable part of his Forces, and the ge- 


neral Opinion that he would hardly return in 
Safety, occaſion'd the Revolt of many con- 


quered Nations, and made the Commanders 


and Lieutenants in ſeveral Provinces, preſume 
to oppreſs the People with extream In juſtice. 


Avarice, and Inſolen-e. So that there ſeem'd 
to be an univerſal fluctuation and diſpoſition to 
Change. Olympzas and Cleopatra rais'd a Fa- 
ction againſt Aut ipater, and ſhar'd his Go- 

VErnment 
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vernment between them, Oßhympias ſeiting up- 
on Epirus, and Cleopatra upon Macedonia. 
When Alexander was told of it, he faid, His 
Mother had made the beſt choice, for the Ma- 
cedonians world never endure to be riil'd by a 
Woman. Upon this he diſpatch'd \Vearchrrs 
again to his Fleet, intending to carry the War 
into the Maritime Provinces; and as he mar- 
ched that way himſelf, he punith'd thoſe Com- 
manders who had not behav'd themſelves well, 
particularly Oxyartes, one of Abulites his Sons, 
whom he kilPd with his own Hand, thruſtin 
him through the Body with his Spear. An 


q 


when Abulites, inſtead of the neceſſary Pro- 

viſions which he ought to have furniſhed, 

brought him 3000 Talents in pay + ready 
1 


coin'd, he order'd it to be thrown to his Hor- 
ſes, who not meddling with it, What good 
dres this Proviſion do me? ſaid he to him, and 
ſent him away to Priſon. 

When he came into Per/ia, he diſtributed 
Mony among the W omen, as their own Kings 
were wont to do, who as often as they came 
thither, gave every one of them a Crown, 
for which Reaſon ſome of them came but ſel- 
dom, and Ochus was ſo ſordidly covetous, 
that to avoid this Expence, he never viſited 
Perſia all his Life, though it was his Native 
Country. 

Then finding Cyrus his Sepulcher open'd, 
and rifled, he put Polymachus, who did it, to 
2 | death, 
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death, though he was a Man of Quality 
and born at Pella in Macedonia: And after 
he had read the Inſcription, he. caus'd it to 
be cut again below the old one in Greek 
Characters; the Words were theſe: O Man, 
whoſoever thou art, and from whence ſoever 
thou comeſt (for I know thou wilt come) J 
am Cyrus the Founder of the Perſian Empire, 


do not envy me this little quantity of Earth 
which covers my Body. The reading of this 


ſenſibly rouch'd Alexander, cauſing him to 


reflect ſeriouſly upon the Uncertainty and Mu- 
tability of Human Affairs. At the ſame time 


Calanus having been a little while troubled 


with a Looſneſs, requeſted he might have a 
Funeral Pile erected, to which he came on 
Horſeback, and after he had ſaid ſome Pray- 
ers, and ſprinkled himſelf, and cut off ſome 
of his Hair to throw into the Fire, as was 
uſual .on ſuch occaſions; before he aſcended 
it, he embraced and took leave of the Ma- 
cedonians who ſtood by, deſiring them to 
paſs that Day in Mirth and good Fellowſhip 
with their King, whom in a little time, he 
ſaid, he doubted not but to ſee again at Ba- 
 6Gylon. Having thus ſaid, he lay down, and 
covering himſelf, he ſtirred not when the 
Fire came near him, but continued ſtill in 
the ſame Poſture as at firſt, and ſo ſacrific'd 


himſelf, as it was the ancient Cuſtom of the 


Philoſophers in thoſe Countries to do. The 
\ 7 ſame 
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ſame thing was done long after by another 
Indian, who came with Cz/ar to Athent, 
where they ſtill ſnew you the Indians Monu- 
ment. At his return from the Funeral Pile, 
Alexander invited a great many of his Friends 
and principal Officers to ___ and propos'd 
a Drinking-match, in which the Victor ſhould. 
be crown'd. Promachus drank 18 Quarts of 
Wine, and won the Prize, which weigh'd a 
Talent, from them all; but he ſurviv'd his 
Victory but three days, and was follow'd, 28 
Chares ſays, by 41 more, who died of the ſame 
Debauch, by reaſon of the ſevere Froſt which 
happen'd at that time. | 

At Suſa he married Darius his Daughter 
Stat ira, and celebrated the Nuptials of his 
Friends, beſtowing the nobleſt of the Per ſiau 
Ladies upon the worthieſt of them, withal 
making a very ſplendid Entertainment for all 
the Macedonians who were married before; 
at which it is reported, there were no leſs 
than g00o Gueſts, to each of whom he gave 
a Golden Cup, for them to-uſe in their Li- 
bations of Wine to the Honour of the Gods: 
Not to mention other Inſtances of his won- 
derful Magnificence, he paid the Debts of his 
whole Army, which amounted to 9870 Ta- 
lents. But there was one Antigenes who had 
loſt one of his Eyes, though he ow'd nothing, 


got his Name ſet down in the Liſt of thoſe 


who were in Debt, and bringing one who 
Z. 2 pre- 
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pretended to be his Creditor, and to have 
tupply'd him from the Bank, receiv'd the 
Mony. But when the Cheat was found out, 
the King was ſo incens'd at it, that he ba- 
niſh'd him from Court, and took away his 
Command, though he was an excellent Sol- 
dier, and a Man of great Courage. For 
when he was but a Youth, and ſerv'd un- 
der Philip at the Siege of Perinthus, where 
he was wounded in the Eye by an Arrow 
ſnot out of an Engine, he would neither let 
the Arrow be taken out, or be perſuaded to 
quit the Field, till he had bravely repuls'd 
the Enemy, and forced them to retire into 
the Town. A Man of his Spirit was not 
able to ſupport ſuch a Diſgrace with any 
Patience, and certainly Grief and Deſpair 
would have made him kill himſelf, but that 
the King fearing it, not only pardon'd him, 
but let him alſo enjoy the Benefit of his De- 
ceit. 

The 30000 Boys which he left behind 
him to be taught the uſe of their Arms, and 
milirary Diſcipline, were ſo improv'd at his 
return both in Strength and Beauty, and per- 
form'd their Exerciſes with ſuch Dexterity, 
and wonderful Agility, that he was extream- 
lypleasd with them; which griev'd the Ma- 
cedonians, and made them fear he would have 
the leſs Eſteem for them. And when he 
was ſending away the infirm and 9 

Soldi- 
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Soldiers to Sea, they fail they” were unjuſtly 
and infamouſly dealt with, after they were 
worn out in his Service upon all occaſions, 
now to be turn'd away with Diſgra-e, and 
ſent home into thetr Country among their 
Friends and Relations, in a worſe condi:ion 
than when they came out; therefore they 
deſir'd him one and all to diſmiſs them, and 
to account his Macedonians uſeleſs, now he 
was ſo well furniſhed with dancing Boys, 
with whom, if he pleas'd, he might go on, 
and conquer the World. Theſe Speeches fo 
enrag*d Alexander, that after he had given 
them a great deal of reproachful Language 
in his Paſſion, he drave them away, and 
committed the Watch to Perſſaus, out of 
whom he choſe his Life-guard, and Serjeants 
at Arms. When the Z7acedonians ſaw him 
attended by theſe Men, and themſelves cx- 
cluded, and ſhamefully diſgraced, their high 
Spirits fell, and upon Diſcourſe with one a- 
nother, they found that Jealouſie and Rage 
had almoſt diſtracted them. Burt at lift com- 
ing to themſelves Hain, they went without 
their Arms almoſt naked, crying and weep- 
ing to offer themſelves at his Tent, and de- 
ſir d him to deal with them as their Baſe- 
neſs and Ingratitude deferv'd. However this 
would not prevail; for though his Anger 
was already ſomething mollified, yet he would 
not admit them into his Preſence, nor would 

2 3 they 
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| they ſtir from thence, but continued two days 


and Nights before his 'Tent, bewailing them- 
ſelves, and imploring him their Sovereign Lord 
to have Compaſſion on them. But the third 
Day he came out to them, and ſeeing them 
very humble and penitent, he wept himſelf a 
great while, and after a gentle Reproof ſpoke 
kindly to them, and diſmiſs'd thoſe who were 
unſerviceable, with magnificent Rewards: And 
this Recommendation to Autipater; that 
when they came into Greece, at all publick 
Shows, and in the Theaters, they ſhould fir 
on the beſt and foremoſt Seats, Crown'd 
with Chaplets of Flowers; and order'd the 
Children of thoſe who had loſt their Livesin 
his Service, to have their Fathers Pay conti- 
nued to them, 

When he came to Ecbatana in Media, and 
had diſpatch'd his moſt urgent Affairs, he 
fell to divert himſelf again with Spectacles, 
and publick Entertainments, to carry on which, 
he had a Supply of 3000 Actors newly ar- 
riv'd out of Greece. But they were ſoon in- 
terrupted by Hephoſtion's falling ſick of a 
Feaver, in which being a young Van, and a 
Soldier too, he could not conhne himſelf to 
ſo exact a Diet as was neceſſary; for whilſt 
his Phyſician Glaucas was gone to the Thea- 
ter, he eat a boiPd Cock for his Dinner, 
and drank a large Draught of Wine, upon 
which he grew worſe, and died in a few days. 
| OE SEE TR 
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At this Misfortune Alexander was ſo beyond 
all Reaſon tranſported, that to exprets his 
Sorrow he preſently order'd the Manes and 
' Tails of all his Horſes and Mules to be cut, 
and threw down the Battlements of the 
neighbouring Cities. The poor Phyſician he 
crucified, and forbad playing on the Flute, 
or any other Muſical Inſtrument in the Camp 
a great while, ?till the Oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon enjoin'd him to Honour Hepheſtion, and 
facrifice to him as to an Heroe. Then ſeek- 
ing to alleviate his Grief in War, he ſet out 
as if he were to go a Man-hunting, for he 
fell upon the Cuſſæanc, and put the whole 
Nation to the Sword, not ſparing ſo much 
as the Children. This was calPd a Sacrifice 
to Hepheſtion's Ghoſt. In his Sepulcher and 
Monument, and the adorning of them, he 
intended to beſtow 10000 Talents; and that 
the Excellency of the Artiſt, and the Curio- 
ſity of the Workmanſhip, might go beyond 
the Expence it ſelf, he rather choſe to im- 
ploy Staſicrates than any other, becauſe he 
always promis'd ſomething very bold, and lofty, 
and magnificent in his Deſigns. For in Diſ- 
courſe before he had told him, that of all the 
Mountains he knew, that of Athos in Thrace, 
was the moſt capable of being contriv'd to re- 
preſent the ſnape and lineaments ofa Man. That 
if he pleas'd to command him, he would make 
it the nobleſt and moſt durable Statue in the 

2 4 World, 
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World, which in its lefr Hand ſhould hold a 
City of 10000 Inhabitants, and out of its right 
ſhould pour a copious River into the Sea. 
Though Alexander declin'd this Project, yet 
now he ſpent a great deal of time with Work- 
men, to invent and contrive others far more 
abſurd and expenſive. 

As he was upon his m to Babylon, Ne- 
archus, who had ſail'd back out of the Oce- 
an by the mouth of the River Enphrates, 
came to tell him, he had met with ſome 
Chaldæan Diviners, who warn'd him not to 
go thither. But Alexander {lighted this Adver- 
tiſement, and went on, and when he came 
near the Walls of the Place, he ſaw a great 
many Crows fighting with one another, where- 
of ſome fell down juſt by him. After this, 
being privately inform'd, that Apollodorus the 
Governor of Babylon had facritic'd to know 
what would become of him; he ſent for Py- 
thagoras the Soothſayer, who not denying 
the thing, he ask'd him, in what condition 
he found the Victim? and when he told 
him, the Liver was defective in its Lobe; 
A great Preſage indeed! ſaid Alexander. How- 
ever he offer'd Pythagoras no Injury, but was 
much troubled that he had neglected Near- 
chus his Advice, and therefore ſtaid a great 


while without the Town, removing his Tent 
from Place to Place, and failing up and down 
the Euphrates. Beſides this, he was diſturb'd 

by 
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by many other Prodigies. A tame Afs fell 
upon the biggeſt and handſomeſt Lion that 
he kept, and kick'd him to death. Andone 
day undreſſing himſelf to be anointed, and 
to play at Ball, when he was putting his 
Cloaths on again, the young Men who play'd 
with him, perceiv'd a Man clad in the King's 
Robes, with a Diadem upon his Head, fitting 
ſilently upon his Throne. They ask'd him, 
Who he was? To which he gave no An- 


{wer. a good while, till at laſt wich much 


ado coming to himſelf, he told them, His 
Name was Dionyſius; that he was of Meſe- 
nia; that for ſome Crime whereof he was 
accus'd, he was brought thither from the Sea 
fide, and had been kept long in Priſon; that 
Serapis appear'd to him, had freed him from 
his Chains, conducted him to that Place, 
and commanded him to put on the King's 
Robe and Diadem, and to fit where th 

found him, and to ſay nothing. Alexander 
when he heard this, by the Direction of his 
Soothſayers, put the Fellow to death, but 
from thenceforth deſponded, and grew diffi- 
dent of the Protection and Afliitan-e of the 
Gods,and beſides very ſuſpicious of his Friends. 
His greateſt apprehenſion was of Antipater, 
and his Sons, one of whom, Jollac, was his 
chief Cup-bearer, the other nam'd Caſſander, 
was newly arriv'd out of Greece, and being 
bred up in the Freedom of his Country, 


the 
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the firſt time he ſaw ſome of the Barbari- 
ans adore the King, could not forbear laugh- 
ing at it aloud; which ſo incens'd Alexan- 
der, that he took him by the Hair with both 
Hands, and violently knock'd his Head 2. 
gainſt the Wall. Another time, Caſander 
would have ſaid ſomething in defence of 
Antipater, to thoſe who accus'd him; but 
Alexander interrupting him, What ist you 
fay? Do you think, People if they hadrecerv'd 
no Injury, would come ſuch a Journey only to 
calumniate your Father? To which, when 
Caſſander replied, That this very thing was 
a great Evidence of their Calumny ; Alex- 
ander ſmil'd and ſaid, Thoſe were ſome of 
Ariſtotle's Sophiſms, which would ſerve e- 
qually on both ſides; and added, That both 
he and his Father ſhould be ſeverely puniſh'd, 
if they were found guilty of the leaſt In- 
juſtice towards thoſe who complain'd ; which 
upon the whole made ſuch a deep Impreſſion 
of Fear in Caſſander's Mind, that long after, 
when he was King of Macedonia, and Ma- 
ſter of Grecce, as he was walking up and 
down at Delphos, and looking on the Sta- 
tues, at the Sight of that of Alexander, he 
was ſuddenly ftruck with Horror, and 
ſhook all over, his Eyes rowl'd, his Head grew 


dizz E and he had much ado to recover 
him g 


— 
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When once Alexander gave way to Super- 
ſtition, his Mind grew ſo diſturb'd and timo- 
rous, that if the leaſt unuſual or extraordi- 
nary thing happen' d, he would needs have it 
thought a ewes}. or a Preſage; and his 
Court was throng d with Diviners and Prieſts, 
whoſe Butineſs was to facrifice, and purifie, 
and foretel the future. So horrid a thing 
is Incredulity, and Contempt of the Gods on 
one Hand, and no leſs horrid is Superſtition 
on the other, which like Water always creep- 
ing on the Ground, invades us with ſervile 
Fear and Folly, as it did now Alexander 
himſelf. But upon ſome Anſwers which were 
brought him from the Oracle concerning 
Hepheſtion, he laid afide his Sorrow, and 
fell again to Sacrificing and Drinking ; and 
having given Nearchus a ſplendid Entertain- 
ment, after he had bath'd, as was his Cu- 
ſtom, juſt as he was going to Bed, at Me- 
dius his Requeſt he went to Supper with 
him. Here he drank all that Night and the 
next Day to ſuch exceſs, as put him into a 
Feaver, which ſeiz'd him, not as ſome write, 
after he had drank of Hercules Bowl, nor 
was he taken with a ſudden Pain in his Back, 
as if he had been ſtruck with a Lance For 
theſe are the Inventions of ſome Authors, 
who thought it became them to make the 
concluſion of ſo great an Action as tragi- 
cal and moving as they could. reno 

re 
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tells us, that in the Rage of his Feaver, and 
a violent Thirſt, he took a draught of Wine, 
upon which he fell into a Frenzy, and di- 
ed the zoth of June. But in his Journals 
we have this Account of his Sickneſs, Thar 
the 18th of June, by reaſon of his Illneſs, 
he lay in his Bathing-room where it firſt 
ſeiz'd him; that when he had bath'd, he re- 
mov'd into his Chamber, and ſpent that day 
at Dice with Mediuc. In the Evening having 
waſh'd and ſacrific'd, he eat with a good Sto- 
mach, and had his Feaver that Night. The 
20th, after the uſual Sacrifices and Bathing, he 
kept his Bed in the ſame Room, and heard 
Nearchus his Relation of his Voyage, and 
the Obſervations he had made of the Oce- 
an. The 21ſt he paſſed in the ſame man- 
ner, his Feaver {till encreaſing, and had a ve- 
ry ill Night of it. The next Day he had a 
ſevere Fit, and caus'd himſelf to be remov'd, 
and his Bed ſet by the great Bath, andwthen 
diſcours'd with his principal Officers about fil- 
ling up the vacant Charges in the Army, with 
Men of tried Valour and Experience. The 
24th, being much worſe, he was carried out 
to aſſiſt at the Sacrifices, and gave order that 
his chief Commanders ſhould wait within the 
Court, whilit the Colonels and Captains kept 
Watch without doors. The z5th he was re- 
moyv'd to his Palace on the other fide the Ri- 
ver, where he ſlept a little, but his Feaves 5 
' ate 
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bated not, and when the Commanders came 
into his Chamber, he was ſpeechleſs, and con- 
tinued ſo the following Day. Then the Mace- 
donians ſuppoſing he was dead, came with great 
Clam »urs to the Gates, and menaced his Friends 
ſo, that they were forced to admit them, and 
let them all paſs through unarm'd along by his 
Bed-ſide. The fame day Python and Seleucus 
being ſent to Serapis his Temple, to enquire if 
they ſhould bring Alexander thither, were an- 
ſwer'd by the God, that they ſhould not re- 
move him. The 28th in the Evening he died. 
This Account is moſt of it word for word, as it 
is written in his own Diary. 

At that time no Body had any ſuſpicion of 
his being poiſon'd ; but upon a diſcovery made 
ſix years after, they ſay, Ol/ympias put many 
to death, and threw abroad the Aſhes of 7ol- 
las, who was dead, asif he had given it him. 
But thoſe who affirm Ariſtotle councell'd Anti- 
pater to do it, and that by his means wholly 
the Poiſon was brought, produce one Agno- 
themi for their Author, who heard King Anti- 
gonus ſpeak of it, and tell us that the Poiſon 
was Water, deadly cold as Ice, diſtilling from 
a Rock in the Territory of Nonacris, which 
they gather'd like a thin Dew, and kept in 
an Aſſes Hoof; for it was ſo very cold and pe- 
netrating, that no other Veſſel would hold it. 
However moſt are of opinion that all this is 
falſe, no ſlight evidence of which is, that du- 

ring 
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ring the Diſſentions among the Commanders, 
which laſted a great many Days, the Body con- 
tinued clear and freſh, without any ſign of 
ſuch Taint or Corruption, though it lay neg- 
lected in a cloſe, ſultry Place. 

Roxana, who was now with Child, and up- 
on that account much honour'd by the Maceds- 
nianc, being jealous of Stat ira, ſent for her by 
a Counterfeit Letter, as if Alexander had been 
{till alive; and when ſhe had her in her pow- 
er, kill'd her and her Siſter, and threw their 
Bodies into a Well, which they filPd up with 
Earth, not without the privity and aſſiſtance 
of Perdiccas, who at this time under the ſhel- 
ter of Aridens, whom he carried about with 
him for his own ſecurity bore the greateſt 
| ſway of any. Ar:4eus himſelf, who was Phi- 
lip's Son, by one Philinna, an obſcure com- 
mon Strumpet, was a Man of weak Parts, by 
reaſon of his Indiſpoſition of Body, which was 
neither natural to him, nor contracted of it 
ſelf; for in his Childhood he was quick-wit- 
ted, and hopeful enough, but caus'd by Drinks 
that Olympzas gave him, which not only im- 
pair'd his Health, but weaken'd his Under- 
ſtanding. g 
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of Rome, he reſolved to force Cornelia, 
Daughter to Cinna (the late Uſurper) 

from Ce/ar her Husband; but being unable 
to compaſs it either by Hopes or Fears, confi- 
ſcated her Dowry. The ground of Sy//a's Ha- 
tred to Cæſar, was the Alliance between him 
and Marius; for Marius the Elder married 
«lia, Ceſar's Aunt by the Father's fide, and 
by her the Younger Marius, who conſe- 
quently 


1 S ſoon as Sylla had made himſelf Maſter 
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quently was Cz/ar's Couſin- german. And 
though at firſt, in the Heat of his Tyranny 
and Hurry of Buſineſs, Cz/ar was overlook'd 
by Sylla, he could not lie ſtill, but preſented 
himſelf to the People as a Candidate for the 
Prieſthood, chough he was yet under Age. 
But Hylla, by his under-hand Management, fo 
carried it, that Cæſar fell ſhort of his Preten- 
ſions; and in a Conſult of Friends to take 
him off, when it was urg'd by ſome, that it 
was not worth his while to contrive the Death 
of a Boy, he anſwered, That they knew little, 


who did not ſee many Marius's in that Boy. 


Ceſar, upon notice of this, ys conceaPd a 
long while among the Sabines, often changing 
his Quarters ; *till one Night, as he was re- 
moving his Lodging for his Health, he fell 
into the Hands of Sas Soldiers, who were 
ſearching thoſe Parts in order to apprehend 
ſuch as had abſconded. Cæſar, by a Bribe of 
Two Talents, prevailed with Cornelius their 
Captain to let him go, and was no ſooner 
diſmiſt, but he put to Sea, and made for Bi- 
thynia. After a ſhort there, with Nico- 
medes the an, in his Paſſage back, he was 
{ 


taken near the land Pharmacuſa by ſome Pi- 


rates, who at that time with ſome great Ships, 
and a vaſt number of ſmaller Veſſels, infeſted 
thoſe Seas. When at firſt they demanded of 
him 20 Talents for his Ranſom, he ſmiled 
at them, as not underſtanding the Value of 
their Priſoner, and voluntarily engaged to 

h give 
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give em 50. He preſently diſpatched thoſe 
about him to ſeveral Places to raiſe the Mo- 

„'till at laſt he was left among thoſe bloody 
Villains, the Cilicianc, only with one Friend, 
and two Attendants: Yet he made fo little 
of them, that when he had a mind to ſleep, 
he would fend to them, and command Silence. 
For 38 Days, with all the Freedom in the 
world he uſed Exerciſe, and Gamed among 
them, as if they had not been his Keepers, 
but his Guards. He wrote Verſes and Speech- 
es, and made them his Auditors, and thoſe who 
did not admire them, he called to their Faces 
illiterate and barbarous, and would often in 
raillery threaten to hang em. They were 
mightily taken with this, and attributed his 
free way of talking to a kind of Simplicity, 
and juvenile Humour. As ſoon as his Ran- 
ſom was come from Miletus, he paid it, and 
was diſcharged; ſoon after which he Mann'd 
ſome Ships at the Mileſian Port, and went in 
purſuit of the Pirates, whom he ſurprized as 
they were yet at an Anchor, and took moſt 
of them. Their Mony he made Prize, and 
the Men he ſecured in Priſon at Pergamus, 
and preſently applied himſelf to Junius, who 
was then Governor of Aſia, to whoſe Office 


it belonged, as Prætor, to determine their 


Puniſhment. Junius having his Eye upon the 
Mony, (for the Sum was conſiderable) ſaid, 
He would think at his leiſure what to do with the 
Priſoners ; upon * Cz/ar took his * of 

a him, 
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him, and went for Pergamns, where he or- 
der'd the Pirates to be brought forth and cru- 
cified; the Puniſhment he pad often threat- 
ned them with, whilſt he was in their Hands, 
and they little dream'd he was in earneſt. 


In the mean time $y//a's Power declined, and 


Cæ ſar's Friends adviſed him to return to Rome; 
but he went off to Rhodes, and enter'd himſelf 
in the School of Apollonius, Molon's Son, a fa- 


mous Rhetorician, one who had the Reputa- 


tion of a well temper'd Man, and had Cicer- 
at that time for his Auditor. Cæſar was by 
Nature excellently framed for a perfect States- 
man, and Orator, and took ſuch Pains to im- 
prove his Genius this way, that without diſ- 
pute he might challenge the Second Place 
amongſt Men of that Character. More he did 
not aim at, as chuſing to be firſt rather 2. 


mongſt Men of Arms and Power; and there. 


fore never roſe up to that pitch of Eloqu 
to which Nature would have — 
being diverted by thoſe Expeditions and De- 


ſigns, which at length gain'd him the En- 


pire. And he himſelf, in his Anſwer to Ci 
cero's Panegyric on Cato, deſires his Reader 
not to compare the plain Diſcourſe of a Soldier 
with the Harangues of an Orator, who had 
not only fine Parts, but had employed his 
whole Life in this one Study. When he was 
returned to Rome, he accuſed Dolabella of 
Male-Adminiſtration, and many Cities of 
Greece came in to atteſt it. Dolabella was ac- 

quitted; 


ence 
him, 
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quitted ; and Cæſar, in return of the Favours 
he had received from the Grecians, aſſiſted 
them in their Proſecution of P. Antonins for 
Bribery before M. Lucullus Pretor of Mace- 
nia. In this Cauſe he prevailed ſo far, that 
Antonius was forced to appeal to the Tri- 
bunes at Rome, alledging, That in Greece he 
could not have fair Play againſt Grecians. In 
his Pleadings at Rome he appeared with all the 
Graces of an Orator, and gained much upon 
the Aﬀections of the People by the eaſineſs 


of his Addreſs and Converſation, in which 


he was accomplith'd beyond what could be 
expected from his Age. His Intereſt grew 
ſtill inſenſibly greater by the open Houſe he 


kept, and the Magnificence of his Entertain- - 
ments: His Enemies {lighted the growth of 


it at firſt, in expectation it would ſoon fail, 
when his Mony was gone; whilſt in the 
mean time it was firmly ſettled among the 
Common People. When his Power at laſt 
was fix d, and not to be controll'd, and now 
openly tended to the altering of the whole 
Conſtitution, they were aware too late, that 
there is no Beginning ſo mean, which conti- 
nued Application will not make conſiderable, 
and that ſmall Dangers, by being deſpiſed ar 
firſt, become at laſt irreſiſttble. Cicero was the 
firſt who had any Suſpicions of his Deſigns up- 
on the Government, and (as a good Pilot is 
apprehenſive of a Storm when the Sea is 
calmeſt) ſaw the deſigning Lemper of the 

a 2 Man 
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Man through this diſguiſe of good Humour 
and Affability, and faid upon it; In alt his 
other Attions and Intrigues I plainly diſcover 


the air of a Tyrant; but when 1 ſee his Hair 


lie in fo exact order, and him ſo often adjuſt- 


ing it, I cannot imagine it ſhould enter into 


ſuch a Man's Thoughts to ſubvert the Roman 
State. But of this more hereafcer. 


The firſt Proof he had of the People's good 


Will to him, was, when he carried a Tribune- 


ſhip in the Army againſt C. Popiliuc. A ſe- 
cond and clearer Inſtance of their Favour ap- 
peared upon his making an Excellent Oration 
in Praiſe of his Aunt Julia, Wife to Marius, 
publickly in the Forum: At whoſe Funeral he 
was fo bold as to bring forth the Images of 
Marius, which no body durſt produce fince 
the Government came into JyHa's Hands, 
Marius's Party having from that time been 
declared Enemies to the State. For when 
ſome upon this Occaſion exclaimed agai 

Cæ ſar, the People on the other fide were tak 


with the Action, and received it with very 
great Applauſe; admiring him for having re. 


vived in the City thoſe Honours of Marius, 
which for ſo long time had been buried. I 
had always been the Cuſtom at Rome to make 
Funeral Orations in praiſe of Ancient Ma- 


trons, but there was no Precedent of any up- | 
on young Women, till Cæſar firſt made one 
upon the Death of his own Wife. This alſo - 
procured him Favour, and by this ſhew of 


Affection 
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Affection he got the Hearts of the People, 
who look'd upon him as a Man of great Ten- 
derneſs and Extraordinary good Nature. When 
he had buried his Wife, he went Quæſtor in- 


to Hain under one Fotus, who was Pretor, 


whom he Honoure1 ever after, and made his 
Son ee when he himſelf came to be Præ- 
tor. When he was out of that Office, he mar- 
ried Pompeja, his third Wife, having then a 
Daughter by Cornelia his firſt Wife, whom he 
afterwards match'd to Pompey the Great. He 
was ſo profuſe in his Expences, that before he 
had any publick Employment, he was in debt 
1300 Talents. Some thought that by being 
at ſo great a charge to be popular, he chan- 
ged a real and ſolid Good, for what was ſhort 
and uncertain: But in truth he purchaſed 
what was of the greateſt Value at an inconſi- 
derable rate. When he was made Surveyor of 
the Appian Way, he di,burlt beſides the pub- 
lick Mony a great Sum out of his private 
Purſe; and when he was A 4i/e, he provided 
ſuch a number of Gladiators, that he enter- 
tain'd the People with 320 ſeveral Duels; 
and by his great Liberality and Magniticence 
in Shews, in Pomps, and publick Feaſtings, 
obſcured the Glory of all who went before 
him, and gain'd ſo much upon the People, 
that every one was ready to invent new Ot- 
fices, ani new Honours, for him, in return 
to his Munificence. There being two Factions 
in the City, one for Sylla, which was very 

Aa 3 power. 
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powerful, the other for Marius, which was 
then broken, and in a very low condition, 
he was deſirous to raiſe it again, and to bring 
it over to his Intereſt: Lo this end, whilit 
he was 1n the heighth of his Repute with the 


People, for the Magnificent Shews he gave as 


Haile, he ordered Images and Statues, with 
Enſigns of Victory, to be carried privatelyin 
the Night, and placed in the Capitol. Next 
Morning, when ſome ſaw them glittering 
with Gold, and curiouſly wrought with In- 
ſcriptions of Marius Exploits over the Cim- 
brians, they were ſurprized at the Boldneſs 
of him who had ſet them up, nor was it dit. 
ficult to gueſs who it was. e Fame of this 
ſoon ſpread, and brought together a great 
Concourſe of d Some preſently cried 
out that Cz/ar had Deſigns upon the Govern- 
ment, becauſe he had revived thoſe Honours 
which were buricd by the Laws, and Decrees 
of the Senate; that this was done to ſound 
the Temper of the People, whom he had pre- 
pared befare, and to Ae they were 
tame enough to bear his 

quietly give way to his Innovations. How 
ever Marius's Party took Courage; and tis 
incredible what a multitude of them appeared 


on a ſudden, and came ſhouting into the Ca- 
pitol. Many of them when they faw Mariuss 
Picture cried for Joy, and Cæſar was highly 


extoll'd as the only Perſon, who was a Rela- 


tion worthy of Marius. Upon this the Se- 


Nate 


» 


umour, and would 
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nate met, and Cartulus Luctat ius, one of the 
moſt Eminent Romans of that Time, ſtood 
up, and accuſed Cæſar, cloſing his Speech 
wich this remarkable Saying; Cæſar 20 longer 
undermines the Government, but openly plants 
his Batteries againſt it. But when Cz/ar had 
made an Apology for himſelf, and fatisfied 
the Senate, his Admirers were very much 
animated, and adviſed him not to depart 
from his own Thoughts for any one, ſincè he 
was likely to get the better of them all in a 
little time, and to be the firſt Man in the 
State with the Peoples Conſent. At the fame 
time Metellus the High-Prieftdied ; and Catu- 
las and Iſauricus, Perſon; of known Reputati- 
on, and who bore a great weight in the Senate, 
were Competitors for the Othce; yet Cæſar 
would not give way to them, but preſented him- 
ſelf to the People as a Candidate againſt them. 
The ſeveral Intereſts ſeeming very equal, Ca- 
tulus, who becauſe he had the molt Honour 
to loſe, was the moſt apprehenſive of the E- 
vent, ſent to C ſar to buy him off, with Offers 
of a great Sum of Mony: But he faid, He 
would provide a larger Sum than that to carry 
on the Competition. Upon the day of Election, as 
his Mother conducted him out of doors with 
Tears, he ſaluted her, and faid ; Vell Mother, 
today you'll ſee ne either High-Prieſt,or Baniſh'd. 
When the Votes were taken, after a great 
ſtruggle, he carried it, and by that gave the 
denate and Nobility reaſon to fear he might 

Aa +4 now _ 
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now draw on the People to the greateſt height 
of Arrogance. W hereupon Pio and Carulus 
found fault with Cicero for letting Cæſar e- 
ſcape,when in the Conſpiracy of Catiline he had 
ven the Government ſuch advantage againit 
kim For Catiline, who had Jefigned not on- 
ly to change the preſent State of Affairs, but 
to ſubvert the whole Conſtitution, and con- 
found all, had himſelf eſcaped, by reaſon the 
Evidence was not full againſt him, they having 
not yet gone to the bottom of his Deſign. But 
he had left Lentulus and Cet hegus in the City to 
erh his Place in the Conſpiracy: Whether 
they had any ſecret Encouragement and Aſſi- 
ſtance from Cz/ar is uncertain ; this is cer- 
tain, That they were fully convicted in the 
Senate, and when Cicero the Conſul ask'd the 

ſeveral Opinions of the Senators, how th 
would have them puniſh'd, all who ſpake be- 
fore Cæ ſar ſentenced them to Death; but Cæſar 
ſtood up, and made a ſet Speech, whereinhe 
told them, That he thought it without Prece- 
dent, and not juſt, to take away the Lives of tus 
Per ſons of their Birth and Quality, before they 
were fairly tried, unle ſi there war au abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for it; but that if they were kept con fin d in 
any Town which Cicero himſelf ſhould chuſe*till 
Catiline was defeated, then the Senate might in 
peace and at theirleiſuredetermme,whatwas beſt 
to be done. This Sentence of his carried ſo much 
appearance of Humanity, and he gave it ſo 
good an air by his Speech, that not only mou 
3 wag 
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who ſpoke after him cloſed with it, but even 
they who had before given a contrary Opini- 
on, now came over to his; till it came about 
to Catulus, and Cato's turn to ſpeak. The 
warmly oppoſed it; and Cats inſinuated in his 
Speech ſome Suſpicions of Cæſar himſelf, and 
preſt the Matter ſo far, that the Criminals were 
given up to ſuffer Execution. As Cæſar was 
oing out of the Senate, many of the young 
en who guarded Cicero, ran in with their 
naked Swords to aſſault him. But Cicero, as 
it is ſaid, threw his Gown over him, and con- 
vey'd him out, and Cicero himſelf gave a Sign 
to his Guards, who watch'd the Moti.ns of 
his Eye, not to kill him, either for fear of the 
People, or becauſe he thought the Murder 
unjuſt and illegal. If this be true, I wonder 
how Tully came to omit it in the Book which 
he wrote concerning his Conſulſhip. Cicero 
was blam'd afterwards for not making uſe of 
ſo good an Opportunity againſt Cæſar out of 
fear of the Populace, who mightily favour'd 
him. Some time after, when Cz/ar went in- 
to the Senate to clear himſelf of ſome Suſpici- 
ons he lay under, he found great Clamours 
rais'd againſt him, whereupon the Senate 
ſitting longer than ordinary, the People went 
up to the Houſe in a Tumult, and beſet it, 
demanding Cæſar, and requiring them to diſ- 
miſs him. Upon this Cato much fearing a 
Mu: iny from the poorer fort, whoare always 
the Incendiaries1n a Rebellion, and who now 


plac'd 
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plac'd all their Hopes in Cz/ar, perſuaded the 
Senate to give them a Monthly allowance of 
Corn, which put the Common-wealth to the 
extraordinary Charge of 55000 Crowns a 
Year. This Expedient remov'd all Fears for 
the preſent, and very much weaken'd Cz/ar”s 
Power, who at that time was juſt going to be 
made Prætor, and conſequently would have 
been more formidable by his Office. But there 
was no diſturbance during his Prætorſhip, 
only what Misfortune he met within his own 
Domeſtick Affairs. P. Clodius was a Perſon 
well deſcended, Eminent both for his Riches 
and Eloquence, but in Lewdneſs and Impu- 
dence exceeded the very worſt of thoſe who 
were remarkable for their Debauchery. He 
was in Love with Pompeza, Ce/ar's Wife, and 
ſhe had no Averſion to him. But there were 
ſtrict Guards on her Apartment, and Cz/ar's 
Mother Aurelia, who was a diſcreet Woman, 
being continually about her, made an Inter- 
view very dangerous and difficult. The Romans 
have a Goddeſs which they call Bona, the ſame 
which the Greeks call Cynæcea: The Phryer- 
ans, Who claim a peculiar Title to her, * 
ſhe was Mother to Midas: Ihe Romans pre- 
tend ſhe was one of the Dryads, and Married 
to Faunus: The Graecians afhrm that the is 
that Mother of Bacchus, whoſe Name is nat to 
be utter'd: For this Reaſan the Women who 
Celcbrate her Feſtivai, cover the Tents with 
Vine-branches, and according ta the Fable, 
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a Conſecrated Dragon is plac'd by the God- 
deſs. It is not lawful for a Man to be by, 
nor ſo much as in the Houſe, whilſt the 
Sacred Rites are Celebrated, but the Wo- 
men by themſelves perform fuch Holy Of- 
fices, as are much a-kin to thoſe us'd in the 
Solemnity ſacred to Orpheus. When the Fe- 
{tival comes, the Husband, who 1s always 
either Conſul or Prætor, and with him every 
Male-creature, quits the Houſe ; the Wife then 
taking it under her Care, fets it in order, and 
there are great Solemnities all Night, attend- 
ed with Dancing, and ſeveral forts of Mu- 
ſick. As Pompeja was at that time Celcbrating 
this Feaſt, Clodius, who as yet had no Beard, 
and ſo thought to pals undiſcover'd, took up- 
on him the Habit and Diſguiſe of a Singing- 
Woman, having the Air of a young Girl, and 
ſo came thither. Finding the Doors open, he 
was without any ſtop introduc'd by a young 
Maid, who was in the Intrigue. She pre- 
{ently ran to tell Pompeza, but being from him 
a great while, he grew uneaſie in waiting for 
her, and therefore left his Poſt, and travers'd 
the Houſe from one Room to another, fi? 
taking Care to avoid the Lights, till at laſt 
Aurelia's W oman met him, and invited him 
to ſuch Recreations as the Women uſe among 
themſelves. He refus'd to comply; but- ſhe 
preſently pull'd him forward, and ask'd him 
who he was, and whence? Clod;rs told her 
he waited for Aura one of Pompeſa's . 
an 
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and as he ſaid ſo, betray'd himſelf by his Voice: 
Upon which the Woman fhrieking, ran into 
the Company where there were Lights, and 
cried out, ſhe had . diſcovered a Man. The 
Women were all in a Fright: Aurelia preſently 
threw a Veil over the Ceremonies, put a ſtop 
to the Orgia, and having order'd the Doors to 
be ſhut, ran about with Lights to find Ciodius, 
who was got into the Maid's Room that he 
had come in with, and was ſeiz'd there. The 
Women knew him, and drove him out of 
Doors, and preſently, though it was vet 
Night, went home to tell their Husbands the 
Story. In the Morning it was all about 'Town, 
what an impious attempt Clodius had made, 
and all agreed he ought to be puniſh'd as an 
Offender, not only againſt thoſe whom he had 
Affronted, but alſo againſt the Publick, and 
the Gods. Upon which one of the Tribunes 
accus'd him of prophaning the Holy Rites,and 
ſome of the Principal Senators came in, and 
witneſs'd againſt him, that beſides many o- 
ther horrible Crimes, he had been guilty of 
Inceſt with his own Siſter, who was Married 
to Lucullus. But the People ſet themſelves 
againſt the Intereſt of the Nobility, and de- 


fended Clodius; which was of great ſervice to 

him with the Judges, who were at a ſtand, be- 

ing afraid to provoke the Commonalty. Cz/ar 

preſently diſmiſt Pompeza, but being ſummon'd 

as a Witneſs againſt Clodius, ſaid, He had no- 

thing to charge him with. This looking like a 
| Paradox, 
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Paradox, the Accuſers ask'd him, why he 
parted with his Wife? Cæſar replied, Becauſe 
I can't bear that my Wife ſhowd be ſo much as 
1 — Some ſay that Cz/ar ſpake this as his 
hought; others, that he did it to gratifie 
the People, who were very earneſt to ſave Co- 
diu. So Clodius got clear of the Indictment, 
molt of the Judges giving their Opinions in 
confus'd Terms, that they might not be in 
Danger from the People by Condemning him, 
nor in Diſgrace with the Nobility by Acquit- 
ting him. Cæſar in the mean time being out of 
his Prætorſhip had got the Province of Spar, 
but was in ill Circumſtances with his Credi- 
tors, who, as he was going off, came upon 
him, and were very preſſing and importu- 
nate; which made him apply himſelf to Cra 
fas, who was the richeſt Man in Rome, but 
Wanted Cz/ar's Vigour and Warmth to ſet up 
againſt Pompey. Craſſus took upon him to 
ſatisfie thoſe Creditors, which were molt un- 
eaſie to him, and would not be put off any 
longer, and engag'd himſelf to the value of 
830 Talents: Upon which Cæſar was now 
at Liberty to go to his Province. In his Jour- 
ney as he was croſſing the Alpe, and paſling 
by a ſmall Village of the Barbariauc, which was 
ſtock'd with but few Inhabitants, and thoſe 
wretchedly Poor, his Friends ſmil'd, and ask'd 
him by way of Raillery, 1f there were any Can- 
vaſing for Officers there; any Contention which 
ſoul be uppermoſt, or Feuds of great Men one 
againſt 
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againſt another? To which Cæſar made anſwer 
8 


very ſeriouſly, For my part I had rather be the 
firſt Man among theſe Fellows, than the ſecond 
Man in Rome. Iis ſaid that another time, 
being retir'd from Buſineſs, and reading the 
Hiſtory of Alexander, he ſate a great while very 
thoughtful, and at laſt burſt out into Tears. 
His Friends were ſurpriz d, and ask'd him 
the Reaſon of it. Do you think (ſaid he) J 
have not juſt Cauſe to weep, when I conſider that 
Alexander at my Age had conquer d ſo many Nati- 
ons, and I have all this time done nothing that ts 
Memorable ? As ſoon as he came into Spain 
he was very active, and in a few Days had 
got together ten new Companies of Foot, to 
thoſe 20 which were there before: With theſe 
he march'd againſt the Gallæci, and Lucitani, 
conquer'd them, and advancing as far as the 
Ocean, ſubdu'd thoſe Nations, which never 
before had been ſubject to the Romans. Ha- 
ving manag d his Military Affairs with good 
Succeſs, he was equally happy in the Courſe 
of his Civil Government: For he eſtabliſh'd 
a good Underſtanding amongſt the ſeveral 
States, and took eſpecial Care to heal the Dit- 
ferences betwixt Debtors and Creditors. He 
order'd that the Creditor ſhould receive two 
parts of the Debtor's yearly Income, and that 
the other part ſhould be manag'd by the Debtor 
himſelf, till by this Method the whole Debt 
was at laſt diſcharged. This Conduct made 
him leave his Province with a fair Re- 
putation; 
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putation; being rich himſelf, and having en- 
rich'd his Soldiers, who therefore Compli- 
mented him with the Title of Emperor. There 
is a Law among the Romans, that whoever 
defires the Honour of a Triumph muſt ſtay 
without the City, and expect his Anſwer: And 
another, that thoſe who put in for the Conſul- 
ſhip ſhall appear perſonally upon the place : 
Ceſar was come home at the very time of 
chuſing Conſuls; and being in a ftrait between 
theſe two oppoſite Laws, ſent to the Senate 
to deſire, that ſince he was oblig'd to be ab- 
ſent, he might appear for the Conſulſhip by 
Proxy. Cato being back'd by the Law, at 
firſt oppos'd his Requeſt; afterwards per- 
ceiving that Cæſar had prevaild with a great 

art of the Senate to comply withit, he made 
it his Buſineſs to gain time, and waſted an 
whole Day in Harangues. Upon which Cz- 
far thought fit to let the Triumph fall, and 
purſu d the Con ſulſbip. He advances therefore 
preſently, and enters upon a Project which 
deceiv'd all but Cato. This was the recon- 
ciling of Craſſus and Pompey, who then bore 
the greateſt weight in Rome. There had been 
a Quarrel between them, which he quickly 
made up; and by this means ſtrengthen d him- 
ſelf by the united Power of both; and fo 
privately undermin'd the Government, under 
the covert of an Action which carried in it 


all the appearance of a good Office. For it 
was no: the Quarrel betwixt Pompey and Cæſan, 
85 as 
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as moſt Men imagine, which was the Foun- 
dation of the Civil Wars, but their Union; 
the conſpiring at firſt to ſubvert the Ariftocra- 
cy, and Quarrelling at laſt betwixt them- 
ſelves, which ſhould be Monarch. Cato, who 
often foretold what the Conſequence of this 
Alliance would be, had then the Character of 
a ſullen and buſie Man, and afterwards the 
Reputation of a wiſe but unfortunate Counſel. 
lor. Thus Can Eng doubly guarded with 
the Intereſt of Craſſus and Pompey, was pro- 
moted to the Conſulate, and declar'd pub- 
lickly with — 1 Bibulus. When he was 
fix*d in his Office he brought in Bills, which 
would have been preferr'd with better Grace 
by a bold Tribune, than by a Conſal; in which 
he propos'd Tranſplantation of Colonies, an! 
Diviſion of Lands, on purpoſe to oblige the 
Commonalty. The beſt and moſt Honoura- 
ble of the Senators _—_ it, upon which, 
having long waited for ſuch a colourable Pre- 
tence, he openly proteſted how unwillingly 
he was driven upon Applications to the Peo- 
ple, and how neceſſary it was to make his 
Addreſſes that way, and to enter into their 
Intereſts, ſince he had receiv'd ſo many 
Affronts, and found ſo much Sullenneſs in the 
Senate. When he had ſaid this, he ask'd 
Craſſus and Pompey, who ſet on each fide of 


him, Whether they conſented to the Bills he 
had proper; They own'd their Aſſent, up- 
he deſir d them to aſſiſt him op 

thole 


on whic 
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thoſe who had threaten'd to oppoſe him with 
their Swords. They engaged they would, 
and Pompey added farther, That he world not 
only meet their Swords with a Sword in his hand, 
but that he would bring a Buckler with him be- 
fides.ThisSpeech theNobles reſented, as neither 
ſuitable to his Gravity, nor becoming the Re- 
verence due to that Aſſembly, but ſuch as 
had an air of Levity and Raſhneſs. But 
the People were pleas'd with it. Cæſar, that 
he might work himſelf yet deeper into the 
Intereſt of Pompey, gave him his Daughter 
Julia, who had before been contracted to Ser- 
vilius Cæpio, and told Servilius he ſhould have 
Pompey's Daughter, who was not unprovided 
neither, but defign'd for Hs Son, Fauſtus. 
Alittle time after Cz/ar Married Calpurnia the 
Daughter of Pz/@, and made ' Pz/6 Conſul for 
the Year following. Cato exclaim'd loudly 
againſt this, and proteſted with a great deal 
of Warmth, that it was intolerable the Go- 
vernment {ſhould be proſtituted by the Mar- 
riages, and that they ſhould advance one ano- 
ther to the Commands of Armies, Provin- 
ces, and other great Poſts, by the Intereſt of 
Women. Bibulus, Cæ ſar's Collegue, finding 
it was to no purpoſe to oppoſe his Bills, but 
that he was in danger of being Murder'd in 
the Forum, as alſo was Cato, confin'd himſelf 
to his Houſe, and there wore out the remain- 
ing part of his Conſulſhip. Pompey, when he 
was married, preſently fill'd the Forum with 
| B b Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, and ſo ſecur'd the People their new 
Laws, and to Cæſar the Government of all 
Gaul, both on this and the other fide of the 
Alps, together with 1//yricum, and the Com- 
mand of four Legions for ve Years. Cato ma le 
ſome attempts gainſt theſe Proceedings, but 
was {ent to P:iton by * who ſuſpected he 
would appeal to the Tribunes. But when 
Ce ſar ſaw that he went along without ſpeak- 
ing a Word, and not only the Nobility dif- 
reliſh'd it, but that the People alſo out of 
their Veneration to Cato's Virtue waited on 
him, and by their Silence, and dejected Looks, 
expreſs'd a great concern for him; he himſelf 
privately deſird one of the Tribunes to reſcue 
Cato. As for the other Senators, ſome few of 
them attended the Houſe; the reſt being diſ- 
guſted abſented themſelves. Hence Con/edius, 
a very old Man, took occaſion one Day to tell 
C2 ſar, that the Senators did not meet becauſet 
were afraidof hisSoldiers.Czſar preſently ask'd 
him, Why don t you then out f the ſame fear keep 
at home? 'T owhich the ol 

Age was hisguard againſt Fear,and that the ſmall 
Remains of his Life were not worth muchCauti- 
on. But the fouleſt thing that was done in Cæſar 
Conſulſhip, was his Promoting Clodius to be 
Tribune; that very Clodius who had attempt- 
ed to diſhonour his Bed, and who contrary 
to all Piety had Polluted the Holy and Myſte- 
rious Vigils. Now was he preferr'd in oppo- 


ſition to Cicero, nor did Cæſar take the F 
ty! 


Man replied, that 


| 
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till they had over-power'd Cicero, and drove 
him out of Ita). 

Thus far have we deduc'd Cæſar's Actions 
before the Wars of Gaul. After this he ſeems 
to have begun his Courſe afreſh, and to have 
enter'd upon a new, and different Scene of 
Action. The Progreſs of thoſe Battels which 
de afterwards fought, and thoſe many Expe- 
ditions in which he ſubdued the Gaule, ſhew 
him to have been a Soldier and General, not in 
the leaſt inferior to any of thoſe great and ad- 
mired Commanders, who have appeared at the 
Heads of Armies. For if we compare him 
with the Fabii, the Metelli, the Sczpro's, and 
with thoſe who were his Contemporaries, or 
not long before him, Hlla, Marius, the two 
Luculli, or even Pompey himſelf, whoſe Glory 
reach'd the Heavens, we ſhall indCz/ar's Acti- 
ons to have ſurpaſs'd them all. One he excelF'd 
on the account of the difficulty of the Places 
where he fought: Another in reſpect of the 
large Extent of Country which he over-ran: 
Some in the Number and Strength of the Ene- 
mies, whom he conquer'd; and ſome in the 
Roughneſs and Barbarity of their Tempers, 
whom hepoliſh'd and civiliz'd : Others yet in 
his Humanity and Clemency to thoſe he over- 
power'd, and others in his Gifts, and Gratui- 
ties.to his Soldiers: All in the number of the 
Battels which he fought, and the Enemies 
which he kill'd. For he had not purſu'd the 
Wars in Caul full ten Years, before he took by 

Bb z Storm 
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Storm 800 'Towns, ſubdu'd o States; and 
of che three millions of Men, which made up the 
groſs of thoſe, with whom at ſeveral times he 
engag'd, he kill'd one, and took a ſccond. 
He was ſo much Maſter of the Good Will, and 
hearty Service of his Soldiers, that thoſe who 
in other Expeditions were but ordinary Men, 
carried with them a force not to be reſiſted or 
ſhaken, when they went upon any danger, 
where Cz/ar's Glory was concern'd. Such an 
one was Acilins, who in a Sea-tght before 
Marſeilles had his Right Hand firuck off with 

a Sword, yet did not quit his Buckler out of 
his Left, but gauld the Enemies in the Face 
with it, 'till he defeated them, and made him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Veſſel. Such another was 
Caſſius Scæra, who in a Bartel near Dyrrhache 
um had one of his Eyes pick'd out with an 
Arrow, his Shoulder pierc'd with one Javelin, 
and his Thigh with another; and having re- 
ceiv'd 130 Darts upon his Target, call'd to 
the Enemy, as though he would ſurrender him- 
ſelf; but when two of them came up to him, 
he cut off the Shoulder of one with a Sword, 
and by a Blow over the Face forc'd the other 
to retire, whilſt with the Afhitance of his own 
Party he made his Eſcape. Again in Britain, 
when ſome of the chief Officers were acciden- 
tally fall'n into a Moraſs full of Water, and 
there aſſaulted by the Enemy, a common Sol- 
dier, whilit Cæſar ſtood and look'd on, threw 
himſelf into the midſt of them, and after ma- 


ny 
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ny and ſignal Demonitrations of his Valour, 
reſcu'd theOthcers,and heat oli the Barbarians. 
At laſt he took the Water, and with much ado, 
rtly by ſwimming, partly by wading, paſs'd 
it, but in the Pallage loſt his Shield. Cæſar 
admir'd him, and went tomcet him with joy 
and Acclamation; but the Soldier, very much 
dejected, and in tears, threw himielf down at 
Cefar's Feet, and begg'd his Pardon that he had 
let go his Buckler. Another time in Afric, 
Scipio having taken a Ship of Cz/az”s in which 
Granius Petronins,one lately made Yuzſior was 
fling, he gave the other Paſſengers as free 
rize to his Soldiers, but thought ſit to give 
the Quæſtor his Life: But he ſaid, It was not 
uſual for Ceeſar*s Soldters to tate, hut give Life ; 
and having ſaid ſo, ran upon his Sword, and 
kill'd himſelf. Theſe Principles and Notions 
of Honour were inſpir'd into them, and che- 
riſh'd in them by Cz/ar himſelf, who by his 
liberal Diſtribution of Mony and Honours, 
ſhew'd them, that he did no: from the Wars 
heap up Wealth for his own Luxury, or the 
gratifying his private Pleaſure, but that he 
took care to ſettle a ſure Fund for the reward 
and encouragement of Valour, and that he 
look'd upon himſelf only rich in that, which 
he gave to deſerving >oldiers. There was no 
danger to which he did not willingly expoſe 
himſelf; no Labour from which he pleaded an 
exemption. His contempt of danger was not 
ſo much admir'd by his Soldiers, becauſe they 
B bz knew 
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knew how much he loved Honour: But his 
enduring ſo much Hardſhip, which he did to 
all appearance beyond his Natural Strength, 
very much aſtoniſh'd them. For he was a 
ſpare Man, had a XN Skin, was 
diſtemper'd in the Head, and ſubject to an 
Epilepſie, which ?cis ſaid firſt ſeiz'd him at 
Corduba. But he did not make the weakneſs 
of his Conſtitutiona pretext for his Eaſe, but 
us'd War as the beſt Phy ſick againſt his Indiſ- 
oſitions; whilſt by unwearied Travels, courſe 
Dier, and frequent lodging in the Fields, he 
ſtruggled wi h his Diſeaſes, and prepar'd his Bo- 
dy againſt all Attacks. He ſlept generally in his 
hariots or Litters, and employ'd even his 
Reſt in purſuit of Action. In the Day he was 
carried to Caſtles, Garriſons, or Fortifications, 
in his Chariot; one Servant riding with him, 
who us'd to write down what he dict ted as 
he went, and a Soldier attending behind, with 
his Sword drawn. He drove fo briskly, that 
when he firſt ſet out from Name he arrived at 
the River. Rh»an within 8 Days: He had been 
an expert Rider from his Childhood; for it 
was uſual with him to hold his Hands cloſe 
behind him, and to put his Horſe to full 


ſpecd. Bu: in the Wars he had improv'd 


himſelf ſo far as to dictate Letters from on 
Horſeback, and to direct himſelf totwo who 
took Notes at the ſame time, or as Oppius ſaith, 


to more. And 'tis thought that he was the 


firſt who found out a new way of Converſin 
Wit 
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with his Friends by Cyphers, when either thro” 
multitude of Buſineſs, or the large F.xtent of 
the City, he had not time for a Perſonal Conte- 
rence about ſuch Incidents as requir'd a fud- 
den diſpatch. How little nice he was in his 
Diet, we have this remarkable Inſtance. When 
Valerius Leo invited him one Night to Supper, 
and treated him with a Sparagzs, upon which 
inſtead of Oyl he had poured Sweet Ointment, 
Ceſar fed on it without any diſguſt, and repri- 
manded his Friends for finding fault with it. 
For it was enough, ſaid he, not to cat, what you 
did not lite; but he whorefletts on another Man's 
want of Breedinz,ſhews he want <« it as much him- 
ſelf. Another time upon the Road he was driven 
by a Storm into a poor Man's Cottage, where he 
foun but one Room, and that {uch a; would 
afford but a mean Reception to a {ingle Per- 
fon, and therefore he told his Companions, 
that the moſt Honourable Places ought tobe given 
tothe beſt Men, but the moſt Neceſſicry Accommuo- 
dations totheweakeſt; and accordingly o:der'd 
that Oppinus, who was infirm, ſhould lodge 
within, whilſt he and the reſt flept under a 
Shed at the Noor. His {ir{t War in Gaul was 
againſt the Helv tiaus and Tignrines, who ha- 
ving burnt twelve of their own Towns, and 
400 Villages, would have marched forward 
through that part of Gaul, which was under 


the Roman Province, as the Chiang and 


Teutons formerly had done. Nor were they 
inferior to theſe in Courage; and in Numbers 
3 & they 
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they were equal, being in all Three hundred 
thouſand, of which One hundred and nin 
thouſand were fighting Men. Cæſar did not 
engage the Tigurines in Perſon, but Latienus, 
who was commiſſion'd by him, routed them 
about => 2 Arar. But — ag rn 
ſurpriz'd Cze/ar, and un e et upo 
bim as he 2 conduliing bs Arty to oF 
federate Town. However he manag d it ſo 
as to get into a Place well fortified, where, 
when he had muſter'd and marſhal'd his Men, 
his Horſe was brought to him; upon which 
he ſaid, I hen 1 have won the Battel, Til uſe 
my Horſe for the Chace, but at preſent let us go 
againſt the Enemy: Accordingly he charged 
them furiouſly on foot. After along and ſharp = 
Engagement he drove the main Army out of 
the Field, but found the rougheſt work at 
their Carriages and Ramparts, where not on- 
ly the Men ſtood, and fought, but the Wo- 
men alſo and Children defended themſelves, 
*ill they were cut to pieces; inſomuch that 
the Fight was ſcarce ended till Midnight. This 
Action, in it ſelf very great, Cz/ar crown'd 
with another more Glorious, by gatheringin 
a Body all the Barbarians that had eſcap'd out 
of the Battel, above 100000 in Number, and 
obliging them to repair tothe Country which 
they had deſerted, and the Cities which they 
had burnt. Which he did for fear the Ger- 
mans ſhould paſs the Rhine, and poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the Country whilſt it lay W 
de 
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ted. His ſecond War was in favour of the 
Gauls againſt the Germans, though ſometime 
before be had made Ariovi/tus, their King, 
own'd at Rome as an Ally. But they were 
very inſufferable Neighbours to thoſe under 
his Obedience, and it was probable, when 
Occaſion ſhew'd, they would | be uneaſie un- 
der their preſent Poſture, and would make 
Incurſions into Gaul, and ſeize it. But find- 
ing his Commanders timorous, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the young Nobility and Gentry, who 
came along with him in hopes of making uſe 
of that Expedition to their Pleaſure or Profit, 
he call'd them together, and advis'd them to 
march off, and not to run the hazard of a Bat- 
tel againft their Inclinations, ſince they were 
ſo effeminately and cowardly diſpoſed ; tel- 
ling them withal, that he would take only 
the roth Legion, and march againſt the Bar- 
barians, whom he did not expect to find an 
Enemy more formidable than the Cimbri, nor 
ſhould they find him a General inferior to 
Marins. Upon this the roth Legion de- 
puted ſome of their Body to pay him their 
Compliments of Thanks, and the other Le- 
ions blam'd their Officers, and with great 
igour and Zeal follow'd him many Days 
Journey, till they encamp'd within 200 Fur- 
longs of the Enemy. Arioviſtus's Courage 
was cool'd upon their very approach; for not 
expecting the Romans ſhould attack the Ger- 
mans, who were known to be Men likel ar 
ſtan 
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ſtand a Charge, he admir'd Cæſar's Conduct, 
and ſaw his own Army under a great Conſter- 
nation. They were {till more diſcourag d by 
the Prophecies of their Holy Women, who 
by obſerving the W hirl-pools of Rivers, and 


taking Omens from the W indingsand noiſe of 


Brooks, foretold ſtrange Events, and warn'd 
them not to engage before the next New 


Moon appear'd. Cæſar having had Intimati- 


ons of this, and ſeeing the Germans lye ſtill, 
thought it expedient to attack them, whilſt 
they were under theſe Apprehenſions, rather 
than fit ſtill, and wait their time. Accord- 
ingly he made his Approaches to their Fortifi- 
cations and Out-works, within which they 
were intrench'd, and ſo galPd and fretted 
them that at laſt they came down with great 


Fury to engage. But he — a glorious | 


Victory, and purſu'd them 


r 300 Furlongs 


as far as the Rhine; all which ſpace was co- | 
ver'd with Spoils, and Bodies of the Slain. | 
Arioviſtus made ſhift to paſs the Rhine wich | 


the ſmall Remains of an Army ; for it is ſaid 
the number of the flain amounted to 80000, 
After this Action Cz/ar left his Army at their 
Winter-Quarters in the Country of the Se 
ui, and in order to attend his Affairs at Rome, 
went into that part of Caul, which lyes on 
the Po, and was part of his Province, for the 
River Rubicon divides Caul, which is on this 


ſide the Alps, from the reſt of Italy. Therehe 


ſate down, and gain'd the Favour of the " 
Foy 


” 


. 
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le, who made their Court to him frequent- 

7 and always found their Requeſts anſwer'd - 
or he never faiPd to diſmiſs any without pre- 

ſent Pledges of his Favourin Hand, and farther 
Hopes for the future. During all this time of 
the War in Gaul, Pompey never diſcover'd how 
on one ſide Cæſar conquer'd his Enemies with 
the Arms of Rome, and on the other fide 
gain'd upon the Romans, and captivated them 
with the Mony which he had got from his 
Enemies. But when Cz/ar heard that the Belge, 
who were the moſt powerful of all the Gaulo, 
and inhabited a third part of the Country, 
were revolted, and they had got together a 
great many Thouſand Men in Arms, he im- 
mediately directed his Courſe that way with 
great Expedition, and falling upon the Enemy, 
as they were ravaging the Gazls his Allies, he 
ſoon Defeated them, and put them to Flight. 
For though their numbers were great, yet 
they made but a ſlender Defence, ſo that the 
Marſhes and deep Rivers were made paſſable 
to the Roman Foot, by the vaſt quantity of 
dead Bodies. Of thoſe who revolted, all that 
Iiv'd near the Ocean came over without Fight- 
ing, and therefore he led his Army againſt the 
Nervi, who are the moſt unciviliz'd and moſt 
Warlike People of all in thoſe Parts. "Theſe 
live ina cloſe Woody Country, and having 
lodg'd their Children and their Goods in a 
deep Hollow within a large Foreſt, fell 
upon Cz2/ar with a Body of 60000 Men he- 
fore he was prepar'd for them, while he 
was 
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was making his Encampment. They ſoon 
routed his Cavalry, and having ſurrounded 
the 12th and 9th Legions, kilPd all the Offi- 
cers; and had not Cz/ar himſelf ſnatch'd up 
a Buckler, and forced his way through his 
own Men, to come up to the Barbarians; or 
had not the roth Legion, when they ſaw him 
in danger, ran in from the tops of the Hills, 
where they lay, and broke through the Ene- 
mies Ranks, to reſcue him, in all probability 
his Army had been entirely cut off. But 
through the Influence of Cæſar's Valour, the 
Nomam in this Conflict exerted more than 
their ordinary Courage: Yet with the utmoſt 
Streins of their Valour, they were not ableto 
beat the Enemy out of the Field, but cut them 
off fighting in their own Defence. For out of 
60000 Soldiers, not above 5ca ſurvived the 
Battel; and cf 400 of their Senators not above 
Three. When the Roman Senate had received 
News of this, they voted Sacrifices, and Feſti- 
vals to the Gods, to be ſtrictly obſerved for the 
ſpace of 15 Days, which is a longer ſpace than 
ever. was obſerved for any Victory before. 
For the Danger appear'd great, becauſe they 
were engag'd with ſo many States at once, 
and the Favour of the People to Cæſar made 
the Victory more eſteem'd becauſe he was 
Conqueror. He was now retir*d to his Win- 
ter-Quarters by the Po, where, after he had 
{ſettled the Affairs of Gaul, he reſided in order 
to the forming his Deſigns at Rome. All who 
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were Candidates for Offices us'd his Aſſiſtance, 


and were 8 with Mony from him to 
corrupt the People, and buy their Votes, in 
return of which, when they were choſe, they 
did all things to advance his Power. But 
what was more conſiderable, the moſt emi- 
nent and Powerful Men in Rome in great 
Numbers made their Court to him at Lucca, 
as Pompey, and Craſſus, and Appius the Prætor 
of Sardinia, and Nepos the Proconſul of Hain, 
ſo that there were upon the Place at one time 
120 Lictors, and more than 200 Senators, 
who held a Council, and then parted. There 
it was decreed, that Pompey and Craſſus ſhould 
be Conſuls again for the following Vear; that 
Ceſar ſhould have a freſh ſupply of Mony, 
and that his Command ſhould be renew'd to 
him for Five Years more. It ſeem'd very ex- 
travagant to all thinking Men, that thoſe 
very Perſons who had receiv*d ſo much Mony 
from Cæſar, ſhould perſuade the Senate to 
grant him more, as if he wanted; though in- 
deed they did not ſo much perſuade as com- 
pel the Senate, who at the ſame time regret- 
ted what they were forc'd to paſs. Cato was not 
preſent, for they had ſent him aſide very 
ſeaſonably into Cyprus; but Favonius, who was 
a zealous Imitator of Cato, when he found he 
could do no good by oppoling it, broke out 
of the Houſe, and loudly declaim'd againſt 
theſe Proceedings to the People. But none 


gave him Hearing; ſome lighting him * 
0 
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of reſpe&t to Craſſus and Pompey; others, to 
 gratihe Cæſar, on whom depended all their 
opes. After this, Cæſar return'd again to 
his Forces in Gaul, where he found that 
Country involv'd in a dangerous War, two 
ſtrong People of the Germans having lately 
paſt the Rhine, and made Inroads into it; 
one of them call'd Ipes, the other Tenterzdes. 
Of the War with this People, Cz/ar himſelf 
has given this Account in his Commentaries : 

That the Barbarians having ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors to treat with him, did during the Treaty 
ſet upon him in his March, by which means 
with 800 Men they routed 5000 of his Horſe, 
who did not ſuſpect their coming ; that af- 
terwards they ſent other Ambaſſadors to pur- 
ſue the ſame fraudulent Practices, whom he 
kept in Cuſtody, and led on his Army againſt 

the Barbarians, as judging it would betra 
too much Eaſineſs, if he ſhould keep F th 
with thoſe who broke their Promiſes, and 
could not be oblig'd by any League. Can 
ſas ſaith, that when the Senate decreed Feſti- 
vals, and Sacrifices for this Victory, Cato de- 
clar'd it to be his Opinion, that Cz/ar oughtto 
be given into the Hands of the Barbarzans ; 
that ſo the Guilt which this Breach of Faith 
might otherwiſe bring upon the Publick, might 
be expiated by transferring the Curſe on him, 
who was the Occaſion of it. Of thoſe which 
paſt the Rhine there were 400000 cut off; thoſe 
tew which eſcaped were ſhelter'd by the 505 
cambi, 
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 cambri,a People of Germany. Cæſar took hold 


of this Pretence to invade the Germans, being 
otherwiſe ambitious of Glory, and eſpecially 
of the Honour of being the firſt Man that 
ſhould paſs the Rhine with an Army. He 
preſently laid a Bridge over it, though it 
was very wide, and in that place deeper than 
ordinary, and at the ſame time very rough and 
fierce, carrying down with its Stream Trunks 
of Trees, and other Lumber, which much 
ſhock'd and weaken'd the Foundations of his 
Bridge. But he drove great Planks of Wood 
into the bottom of the River above the Bridge, 
both to reſiſt the Impreſſion of ſuch Bodies, 
and to break the force of the Torrent; and 
by this means he finith'd his Bridge, which 
no one who ſaw could believe it to be the 
Work but of Ten Days. In the Paſſage of 
his Army over it, he met with no Oppoſition, 
the Suevi themſelves, who are the moſt War- 
like People of all Germany, flying with their 
Effects into the cloſeſt and moſt woody part 
of the Vales. When he had burnt all the 
Enemies Country, and encourag'd thoſe who 
had remain'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, he 
went back into Gaul, after Eighteen Days 
ſtay in Germany. But his Expedition into Bri- 
tam gave the molt ſignal Teſtimony of his 
Courage; for he was the firſt who brought a2 
Navy into the Weſtern Ocean, or who faiPd 
through the Atlantick withan Army to make 
War; and though the Ifland is of fo _ 

dible 
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dible an extent, that it has given room to Hi- 
ſtoriins to diſpute, whether ſuch an Ifland 
really be in Nature, or whether *tis a bare | 
Name and Fiction; yet he attempted to Con- 
quer it, and to carry the Roman Empire be- 
yond the Limits of the known World. He 
paſſed thither twice from that part of Gau, 
which lyes over againſt it, and in ſeveral Bat- 
tels which he fought, did more Diſſervice to 
the Enemy, than Service to himſelf; for the 
Hlanders were ſo miſerably poor, that th 
had nothing worth being plundered of. 
When he found himſelf unable to put ſuch 
an end to the War as he wiſh'd, he was 
content to take Hoſtages from the King, 
and to impoſe ſome Taxes, and then quit- 
ted the Iſland. At his Arrival in Gaul, he 
found Letters which lay ready to be convey'd 
over the Water to him, from his Friends at 
Rome, to give him notice of his Daughter's 
Death, who died in Labour of a Child by 
Pompey. Cæ ſar and Pompey were much affli- | 
Qed with her Death, nor were their Friends leſs 
diſturb'd ; becauſe that Alliance was now quite 
broke, which had hitherto kept the Common- 
wealth in Peace and Amity; for the Child 
alſo died within a few Days after the Mo- 
ther. The People took the Body of Julia by 
force from the Tribunes, an1 buried it inthe 
Campus Martins, with all Solemnities proper on 
that Occaſion. Cz/ar's Army was now grown 
very numerous, ſo that he was forc'd to di- 
ſperſe them into ſeveral Winter- Quar . and 
eing 
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being gone himſelf towards Rome, as he us'd 
to do, there was a ſudden Rupture in Caul, 
and great Armies were on their March about 
the Country, who beat up the Raman Quar- 
ters, and attempted to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Fort where they lay. The great- 
eſt and ſtrongeit Party of the Rebels, uncut 
the Command of Ambiorix, cut off Cotta, and 
Titurius, with their Army. After that the 
Enemies inveſted a Town, (where Cicero lay 
with his Legion) with an Army of ©0000 Men, 
and had almoſt taken it by Storm, the Raman 
Soldiers in it being all wounded, and having 
quite ſpent themſelves, by a brisk and vigo- 
rous Defence, beyond thetr natural Strength: 
But Cz/ar, who was at a great diſtance, ha- 
ving received notice of this, quickly got to- 
gether 7000 Men, and haſten'd to relieve C:- 
cero. The Beſiegers were aware of it, and 
went to meet him, with great Confidence 
that they ſhould with eaſe devour fu-h an 
handful of Men. Cæſar, tonourith their Pre- 
ſumption, ſeem'd to avoid Fighting, and {till 
march'd off, *till he found a Place convenient- 
ly ſituate for a few to engage againſt many, 
where he encamp'd. He kept his Soldiers 
from making any Incurſion on the Enemy, 
and e Fm them to raiſe a Bulwark, 
and to build ſtrong Barricadoes, that by ſhew 
of Fear, they might heighten the Enemies 
contempt of them; *tillat laſt they came with- 
out any order in great Security to make an 

| GC Attack, 
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Attack, when he made a Sally, and put 
em to Flight with the Loſs of many Men. 
| 21, qumeted many Commotions in theſe 
3 Gant, and Cæſar made his Progreſs 
..:-0ugh ſeveral parts of the Country, and 
with g. cat vigilance provided againſt all In- 
n.vations. At that time there were Three 
Legions come to him by way of Recruits for 
the Men he had loſt; of which Pompey fur- 
niſh'd him with 'I'wo out of thoſe under his 
Command; the other was newly rais'd in 
that part of Gaul which is by the Po. After 
this the Seeds of War, which had long ſince 
been ſecretly ſown and ſcatter*d by the moſt 
powerful Men in thoſe warlike Nations, broke 
forth, and ripen d into the greateſt and moſt 
dangerous War that ever was in thoſe Parts, 
both for the number of Men, in the vigour 
of their Youth, and quantity of Arms, which 
were gather'd from all Parts, and the valt 
Funds of Mony laid up for this Purpoſe, and 
the ſtrength of Towns, and ſituation of Places 
by which they were inacceſſible. It being 
Winter, the Rivers were frozen, the Woods 
cover'd with Snow, and the Fields overflow'd; 
ſo that in ſome Places the Ways were loſt 
through the Depth of the Snow; in others, 
the overflowing of Bogs and Brooks made 
the Paſſage very dangerous: All which Dith- 
culties made it {ſeem impracticable to Cæſar 
to make any Attempt upon the Rebels. Ma- 
ny States had revolted together; the cet 
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of them were the Arverni and Carnutes; the 
General who had the Supreme Command in 
War was Vercingetorix, whoſe Father the Gaul 
had put to death on ſuſpicion he affected ab- 
ſolute Government. He having difpos'd his 
Army in ſeveral Bodies, and ſet Officers over 
them, drew over to him all the Country 
round about as far as thoſe that lye upon 
Arar, and having Intelligence of the Op 
ſition which Cæſar's Affairs now found at 
Rome, thought to engage all Gaul inthe War. 
Which if he had done a little later, when 
Ceſar was taken up with the Civil Wars, 
Italy had been put into as great Fears, as be- 
fore it was by the Cimbri. But at this time 
Ceſar, who was of a Cenius naturally fitted 
to make a right uſe of all Advantagesin War, 
as ſoon as he heard of the Revolt, return'd 
immediately the ſame way he went, and 
ſhew'd the Barbarians, by the quickneſs of 
his March in ſuch a tempeituous Seaſon, that 
the Army which was advancing againſt them 
was invincible. For in the time that one would 
have thought it ſcarce credible that a Courier, 
or Expreſs, ſhould have come fo far, he ap- 
pear'd with all his Army; in his March he 
ravag'd the Country, demoliſh'd the Forts, 
receiv*d into his Protection thoſe whodeclar'd 
for him; till at laſt the Hedui * him, 
who before had ſtyled themſelyes Brethren to 
the Romans, an had been much honour'd by 
them, but now join'd the Rebels, to the great 
Cc 2 Diſ⸗- 
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Diſcouragement of Cæſar's Army. Wherefore 
he remov'd thence, and paſt the Country of 
the Lingones, deſiring to touch upon the Ter- 
ritories of the Sequaui, who were his Allies, 
and are ſituate next to Italy upon the Confines 
of Gaul. There the Enemy came upon him, 
and ſurrounded him with many Myriads, 
whom he was cager enough to engage; and 
had the Advantage of them upon all Accounts, 
and at laſt, through the lengchof Time, and 
terror of his Name, quite defeated them. 
But he ſeems to hive made ſome falſe Steps 
at firſt, and the Arverui thew you a Sword 
hanging vp in a Temple, which they fay was 


taken from Cæſar. This Cæſar ſaw after- 


wards, and {mild at it, and when his Friend; 
advis'd it ſhould be taken down, would not 
permit it, becaute he look'd upon it as con- 


ſecrated. After the Defeat, a great part of 


thoſe who had eſcaped, fled with cheir King 
into a Town call! Alexia, winch Cæſar be- 
ſieged, though for the heighth of the Walls, 


and number of thoſe who were in Garriſon, it | 
ſeem'd impregnable. During the Siege, he 
met with greater Danger without the Town |} 


than can be cxpreſt. For the choice Men of 


Gaul, pick'd out of each Nation, and well 
Arm'1, came to relieve Alexia, to the num- 
ber of Three hundred thouſand ; nor were 
there in the Town leſs than One hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand : So that Ceſar being ſhut 


up betwixt Two ſuch Armies, was forc'd to 


raiſe 
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raiſe two Walls, one towar's the Town, the 
other againſt tie new Supplies, as Knowing 
if theſe Forces thould join, his Attairs would 
be intirely ruin'd. The Danger that he un- 


derwent before Alexia, did juitly gain him 


great Honour, and g:ve him an Opportunity 
of ſhewing grea er Inſtan es of his Valourand 
Conduct, than any other Battel ever did. 
One would won er very much how he ſhoul 
engage and defcat ſo many Thouſands of 
Men without the Town, an1 not be per- 
ceived by thoſe within: But much more, 
that the Romans themſelves, who guarded 
their Wall which was next the Town, ſhould 
be Strangers to it. For even they knew no- 
thing of the Victory, ill they heard the cries 
of the Men, and lamentati ns of the Women, 
who were in the Town, and had from thence 
ſeen the Romans at a diitance carrying into 
their Camp a great quantity ot Bucklers, 
adorn'd with Gold and Silver, many B: catl- 
plates ſtain'd with Blood, bci'es Cups and 
Tents made after the Gallic Mode. So f>0n 
was fo vaſt an Army diſſipated, and vaniſh'd 
like a Ghoſt or Dream, the greateſt part of 
them being kill'd upon the Spot. Thoſe which 
were in Alexia, having given themſelves and 
Cæſar much Trouble, ſurrender'd at laſt; and 
Vercingetorix, who was the chief Spring of all 
the War, with his beſt Armour on, and well 
mounted, rode out of the Gates, and took a 
Turn about Cæſar as he was fitting; then 
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quitted his Horſe, threw off his Armour, and 
laid himſelf quietly at Cz/ar's Feet, who 


committed him to Cuſtody to be reſerv'd for 


a Triumph. 
Cz/ar had long ſince defign'd to ruin Pom- 


pey, and Pompeyhim ; for Craſſus, who had hi- 


therto kept them in Peace, being flain in 


Parthia, the one wanted nothing to make him- - 


ſelf the greateſt Man in Rome, but the Fall 
of him who was ſo: Nor had the other any 
way to prevent his own Ruin, but by be- 
ing before-hand with him whom he fear'd. 
But hr * had not been long under ſuch Ap. 
prehenſions, having 'till that time deſpis'd 
Cz/ar, as thinking it no difhcult matter to 
cruſh him whom he himſelf had advanc'd 


But Cæſar had entertain'd this Deſign from 


the beginning againſt his Rivals, and had re- 
tir'd, like an expert Wreſtler, to prepare him- 
ſelf for the Combat: He had improv'd the 
{trength of his Soldiery by exerciſing em in 
the Gallic Wars, and had heighten'd his own 
Glory by his great Actions, ſo that he was 


look'd on, as one that vied with Pompey. Nor 
did he let go any of thoſe Advantages, which 


were now given him both by Pompey himſelf, 
and the Times, and the ill Government of 
Rome, whereby all who were Candidates for 
Othces publickly gave Mony, and without 
any Shame brib'd the People, who having 
receiv'd their Pay, did not contend for their 
Benefactors with their bare Suffrages, but 


with 
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with Bows, Swords, and Slings; ſo that they 
ſeldom parted without having ſtain'd the 
place of Election with the Blood of Men 
kill'd upon the Spot, by which the City was 
brought to Confuſion like à Ship without a 
Pilot; fo that the wiſer Part wiſh'd things 
which were carried on with ſo much Tumult 
and Fury, might end no worſe than in a 
Monarc 6 Some were ſo bold as to declare 
openly, that the Government was incurable 
but by a Monarchy, and that they ought to 
take that Remedy from the Hands of the gen- 
tleſt Phyſician, meaning Pompey; who though 
in Words he pretended to decline it, yet in 
Reality he made his utmoſt Efforts to be de- 
clar d Dictator. Cats perceiving his Deſign, 
evaild with the Senate to make him fole 
onſul, that he might not aim at the Dicta- 
torſhip, being taken off wich the Offer of a 
more legal ſort of Monarchy. They over 
and above voted him the continuance of his 
Provinces; for he had Two, Spazn, and all 
Afric, which he govern'd by his Deputies, 
and maintain'd Armies under him, at the 
yearly Charge of 10000 Talents out of the 
publick Treaſury. Upon this Cz/ar alſo, by 
his Proxies, demanded the Conſulate, and the 
continuance of his Provinces. Pompey at firſt 
did not ſtir in it, but Marcellus and Lentulss 
oppos'd it, who had always hated Cæſar: 
and now did every thing, whether fit or un- 
it, which might diſgrace and expoſe him. 
Cc4 For 
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For they took away the Freedom of Rome 
from the Neocomians, who were a Colony that 
Cæ ſar had lately planted in Gaul; and Mar- 
cellus, who was then Conſul, order'd one of 
the 5enators of that City, thenat Rome, tobe 
whipt; and told him, he laid that Mark up- 
on him to ſignifie he was no Citizen of Rome, 
bidding him, when he went back again, to 
ſhew it Cæſar. After Marcellus's Conſulate, 
C2/ar preſented largely all the great Stateſ- 
men out of the Riches he had taken from the 
Gaul; diſcharged Curio the Tribune from his 
great Debts; gave Paulrs, then Conſul, 
1500 Talents, with which he built a noble 
Palace joining to the Forum, in the Place 
where that of Fulvius had ſtood. Pompey, jea- 
lous of theſe Preparations, did now openly 
practiſe both by himſelf, and his Friends, 
to have a Succeſſor declar'd to Cæſar, and ſent 
to redemand thoſe Soldiers whom he had lent 
him to carry on the Wars in Gaul. Ce- 
far return'd them, and gave each Soldier 250 
Drachms. Thoſe who conducted them to 
Pompey, ſpread amongſt the People no very 
favourable Report of C:z/2r, and flatter'd Pom- 
pey himſelf with falſe Suggeſlions that he was 


wiſh'd for by Cæſar's Ariny; and though his 


Affairs here were in an ill Poſture, through the 
Envy of ſome, and the ill State of the Govern- 
ment, yet there the Army was at his Com- 
mand, and if they might paſs into A, would 
preſently declare for him; ſo uneaſie were * 

under 
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under Cæſar, who had engag'd them in fo 
many Expeditions, and fo tulpi-ious of him, 
as aſpiring to the Monarchy. Upon thi; 
Pompey grew careleſs, and neglected all wa:- 
like Preparations, as fearing no Danger, bur 
attack d him wich Words only, and Speeches, 
thinking to conquer by a Majority of Votes, 
which Cz/ar ſlighted. For 'tis ſaid, that one 
of his Captains, who was ſent by him to 
Rome, ſtanding before the Senate-houſe one 
Day, and being told, that the Senate would 
not give Cæſar a longer time in his Govern- 
ment, clapp'd his Hand on the Hilt of his 
Sword, and ſaid, But this ſhall. Yet the De- 
mands which Cz/ar made had the faireſt Co 
lours of Equity imaginable; for he propoſed 
to lay down his Arms, and that Pompey thould 
do he ſame, and both tozether ſhould be- 
come private Men, and each expect a Re- 
ward of his Services from the Publick ; for 
that thoſe who went to diſarm him, and at 
the ſame time confirm'd Pompey's Power, only 
ſuppreſt the one, to eltablith the other in his 
Tyranny. W hen Curio made theſe Propoſals 
to the People in Cæſar's Name, he was migh- 
tily applauded, and ſome threw Garlanꝗs to- 
wards him, and diſmiſt him as they do Wreſt 
lers, crown'd with Flowers. Aton) being 
Tribune, produced a Letter ſent from Cæſasr 
on this Occaſion, and read it, though the 
Conſuls did what they could to oppoſe it. 
But Scipio, Pompey's Father- in-Law, propos'd 
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in the Senate, that if Cæſar did not lay down 
his Arms within ſuch a time, he ſhould be 
voted an Enemy; and the Conſuls putting it 
to the Queſtion, whether Pompey ſhould dif. 
miſs his Soldiers; and again, whether Cæſar 
ſhould disband his; very few aſſented to the 
firſt, but almoſt all to the latter. But Aw 
tony propoſing again, that both ſhould lay 
down their Commiſſions, all unanimouſly 
agreed to it. Scipio was upon this very vio- 
lent, and Lextulas the Conſul cried aloud, 
'T hat they had need of Arms, and not of Suf- 
frages againit a Robber; ſo that they were 
adjourn'd, and chang'd their Robes, in to- 
ken of Grief for the Diſſention. Afte:-wards 
there came other Letters from Cz/ar. which 
ſeem'd yet more moderate; for he propoſed 
to quit every thing elſe, and only to have 
Gallia Ciſalpina, Illyricum, and two Legions, 
"till he ſhould ſtand a ſecond time for C:.n{ul. 
Cicero the Orator, who was lately return'd 
from Cilicia, endeavour'd to reconcile Diffe- 
rences, and ſof:en*'d Pompey, who was willing 
to comply in other things, but not to allow 
him the Soldiers. At laſt Cicero prevail'd wich 
Cæ ſar's Friends, who were now more flexible, 
to accept of the Provinces, and 6000 Soldiers 
only, and ſo to make up the Quarrel. Pom- 
pey gave way to this, but Lentulus the Conful 
would not hearken to it, but drove Antony 
and Curio out of the Houſe with Diſgrace; 


by which they afforded Cæſar the handſomeſt 
Pretence 
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Pretence that could be to enflame the Sol- 
diers, by ſhewing them two Perſons of ſuch 
Worth and Authority, who were forced to 
eſcape in a common Hackney-Coach, in the 
Habits of Slaves; for ſo they were glad to 
diſguiſe themſelves, when they fled out of 
Rome. Now there were not about him at 
that time above 300 Horſe, and 5000 Foo: ; 
for the reit of his Army, which was left be- 
hind the Alpe, was to 2 brought after him 
by Perſons Commiſſion'd for that purpoſe. 
But he thought the firſt Motion towards 
the Deſign which he had then on Foot, did 
not require many Forces at preſent, and that 
he ought to make his firſt Step ſo ſuddenly, 
as to ſurprize the adverſe Party into an Ad- 
miration of his Courage; for he eſteem'd it 
eaſier to Aſtoniſh them, if he came unawares, 
than fairly to Conquer them, if he had alarm'd 
them by his Preparations; and therefcre he 
commanded his Captains, and other Officers, 
to go only with their Swords in their Hands, 
without any other Arms, and make them- 
ſelves Maſters of Ariminum, a great City of 
Gaul, with as little Noiſe and Blood ſhed as 
poſſible. He committed the Care of the Army 
to Horten/ins, and ſpent the Day in publick, 
as a Stander by, and Spectator of the Gladia- 
tors, who Exercis'd before him. A little be- 
fore Night he bath'd, and then went into 
the Hall, and converſt for ſome time with 
thoſe he had invited to Supper, *cill it began 
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to grow dusky; when he roſe inn Pable, 
and having complimentcd the C-mp ny, and 
delir'd 'em to ſtay 'till he ame ba k, gave pri- 


vate Orders to ſome of his Confidents that 


they ſhould follow him, not all the ſame 
way; but ſome one way, ſome another. He 
himſelf go: into an Hackney-Coach, and 
drove at firſt another way, but preſently 
turn'd towards Ariminum. When he came to 
the River Rubicon, which parts Gaul that is 
within the Ales from the reſt of Italy, his 
Thoughts began to work; now he was juſt 
ent'ring upon Danger, and he waver'd much 


in his Mind, when he conſider'd cooly the 


difficulty of the Attempt. This {topt his Ca- 
reer for a while, and made him halt, while 
he revolv'd with himſelf, and often chang'd 
his Opinion one way, and the other, without 
ſpeaking a Word. When he could nt fix 
his Refoffition, he diſcuſt the Matter very 


parti-:ularly with his Friends which were 


about him, (of which number Aſiuius Pol- 
{io was one) computing how many Calamt- 
ties his paſſing that River would-bring up- 
on Mankind, and wha: a Relation of it 


would be tranſmitted to Poſterity. At laſt, 


carried on by an extraor.linary Impulſe, he 
left off Reaſoning, and truſted to the Event; 
uſing the Proverb frequently in their Mouths 
who enter upon dangerous and bold Attempts, 
The Die is caſt; with which Words he took 
the River. When he was over, he us'd all 
| Expedition 
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Expedition poſſible, and bciore it was Day 


reach'd Arimin:m, and tool it. Ti; ſaid, 
that he Night bef re he pi!s'd the River, he 
hal an impious Dream, that he was unnatu- 
rally familiar with his own Mother. As ſon 
as Armiuium was taken, here was as it were 
a wide Gate open”! to a War by Sea, as well 
as Land; and with the Limits of the Pro- 
vinces, the Boundaries of the Laws were tranſ- 
reſsd : Nor would one have thought that 
the Inhabitants only, as at other times, fled 
from one Place to another in great Conſterna- 
tion, but that the very Towns themſelves left 
their Stations, and fled for Succour into each 
other: So that the City of Rome was over- 
run as it were with a Deluge, by the Conflux 
of neighbouring People from all Parts round 
about; and was neither eaſie under the Go- 
. rernment of its Magiſtrates, nor to be quieted 
by the Eloquence of any Orator, in this great 
Hurry and Confuſion, but was in danger of 
linking by its own Weight. For contrary 
Paſſions, and violent Motions, poſſeſt all 
Places: Nor were thoſe who were intereſted 
in theſe Changes wholly at peace; but fre- 
quently meeting, as in ſo grcat a City they 
needs mult, with ſuch as ſhew'd themſclves 
tearful and dejected, brought Quarrels on 
themſelves by their great Coniilence and 
Prefump:ion. Pompey, fuihcicntly of himſelf 
diſturb'd, was yet more perp'-:d by the (la- 
mours of others; ſome telling him that he 

juſtly 
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uſt'y ſuffer'd for having arm'd Cæſar againſt 
if, on! the Government; others bla. 
ming um tor permiitcing Che 10 be in- 
ſolently us d by Lentuius, et made fo 
large Conceſſions, and offer d 1u- it reatonable 
Propoſals towards an Accommodacion. Fa- 
vonius bad him now ſtamp upon the Ground; 
for once talking big in the Senate, he defir'd 
them not to trouble themſelves about ma- 
king any Preparations for the War; for that 
he himſelf, with one Stamp of his Foot, would 
fill all Italy wi h Soldiers. Yet ſtill Pompey 
had more Forces than Cæſar, but he was 
not permitted to purſue his own Thought, 


but being continually alarm'd with frightful | 


and falſe Reports, as if the Enemy was juſt 
upon him, and Maſter of all, was forc'd to 
give way, and was born down by the com- 
mon Cry. In this Diſtraction, it 1s reſolved 
to leave the City, and the Senators are com- 
manded to follow him, with an Order, that 
no one ſhould itay behind who did not pre- 
fer Tyranny to their Country, and Liberty. 
The Conſuls preſently fled, without making 
the uſual Sacrifices ; the ſame did moſt of 
the Senators, carrying off their own Goods 
in as much haſte as if they had been rob- 
bing their Neighbours. Some, who had for- 
merly much favour'd Cæſar's Cauſe, out of 
fear quitted their own Sentiments, and with- 


out any proſpect of good to themſelves, . 


were carried along by the common * | 
t 
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It was a wy melan-holy View to ſee the 
City toſt in theſe Tumults, like a Ship whoſe 
Pilot has given her over, and deſpairs of hin- 
dering her from being ſtruck on the next 
Rock. Thoſe, who left the City, though 
their Departure was on ſo ſad an Occaſion, 
yer eſteem'd the place of their Exile to be 
their Country for — 1 4 ſake, and fled 
from Rome, as if it had been Cz/ar's Camp. 
At the ſame time Labieuus, a Perſon who had 
been one of Cz/ar's beſt Friends, and his 
Lieutenant, and one who had fought by him 
very vigorouſly in the Gallic Wars, deſerted 
him, and went over to Pompey. Cæ ſar ſent 
all his Mony, and Equipage after him, and 
then ſate down before Corfiniim, which was 
Garriſon'd with thirty Soldiers under the Com- 
mand of Domitius. He in Deſpair order'd a 
Phyſician who attended him to give him Poi- 
ſon; and taking the Doſe drunk it, in hopes 
of being diſpatch'd by it: But ſoon after, 
when he was told that Cæſar us'd a won- 
derful Clemency towards thoſe he took Pri- 
ſoners, lamented his Mistortune, and blam'd 
the haſtineſs of his own Reſolution. His 
Phyſician comforted him, when he acquain- 
ted him that he had took a ſleeping, not a 
mortal Poiſon; with this he was very much 
pleaſed, and riſing from his Bed, went pre- 
{ently over to Cz/ar,and kiſs'd his Hand, but 
afterwards revolted to Pompey. The Report 
of theſe things at Rome ſweetned thoſe who 

were 
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were there, and ſome who had fled thence 
return'd. Cz/ar took into his Army Domi 
tiuss Soldiers, as he did all thoſe whom he 
tound in any Town liſted for Pompey's Ser- 
vice. Being now ſtrong and ben e- 
nough, he advanced againſt Pompey himſelf, 
who did not ſtay to receive him, but fled to 
Brunduſium, having ſent the Conſuls before 
with the Army to Dyrrachium. Soon after, 
upon Cæſar's Approach, he ſet to Sea, as ſhall 
be more particularly related in his Life. Cz- 
ſar would have immediately purſued him, 
but wanted Shipping, and therefore went 


back to Rome, having made himſelf Mafter 


otall Italy in the ſpace of 60 Days. When he 
came thither, he found the City more quiet 
than he expected, and many Senators upon 
the Place, to whom he addreſs'd himſelf with 
great Courteſie and Deference, deſiring them 
to ſend to Pompey about any reaſonable Ac- 
commodations towards a Peace. But no Body 
complied with this Propoſal ; whether out of 
fear of Pompey, whom they had deſerted, 
or that they thought Cæſar did not mean 
what he ſaid, but thought it his Intereſt to 
talk plaufibly. Afterwards, when Metellu: 
the Tribune would have hinder'd him from 
taking Mony out of the Publick Treaury, 


and produc'd ſome Laws againſt it; Cæſar re. 


plied, That Arms and Laws did not well agree; 
and if you are diſpleas d with what Ido at preſent, 


| 


Sir, retreat quietly, for War dothnot admit law | 


Speeches : I hen Thave laid down my Arms, and 


enter 
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enter d into Terms of Peace, then come and Ha- 
rangue as you pleaſe : And this I tell you in dimi- 
rut ion of my own juſt ＋ 1 for indeed you are 
my Subject, as are all thoſe who have appear d 
ainſt mo, and are now in my Power. Having 
{ad this to Metellus, he went tothe Doors of 
the Treaſury, and the Keys being not to be 
found, ſent for Smiths to force them open. 
Metellus again making Reſiſtance, and ſome 
encouraging him init, Cz/ar threaten'd to kill 
him, if he gave him any farther Diſturbance : 
And this, ſaith he, you know, young Man, © 


harder for me to ſay, than to do. Theſe Words 
made Metellus withdraw for fear, and at the 


ſame time gave way to Cæſar's being eaſily 
and readily ſupplied with all things neceſſary 
for the War. He was now going to make 
War in Spain, with a Reſolution firſt, to re- 
move Afranius and Varro, Pompeys Lieute- 
nants, and to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Army and Provinces under them, that he 
might more ſecurely advance againſt Pompey, 
when he had no Enemy left behind him. In 
this dition his Perſon was often in dan- 
ger from Ambuſcades, and his Army by want 
of Proviſions, yet he did not deſiſt from pur- 
ſuing the Enemy, provoking them to fight, 
and beſieging them, *till by main Force he 
made himſelf Maſter of their Camps, and 
their Forces: Only the Officers got off, and 
fled to Pompey. When Cæſar came back to 
Rome, Pi ſo his Father- in- Law advis'd-him to 
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ſend Men to Pompey, to treat of a Peace; but 
Iſauricus, to ingratiate himſelfwithCzſar,ſpoke 
againſtit. Cæ ſar after this being choſe Dita. 
tor by the Senate, call'd home the Exiles, ad- 
vanced to Titles of Honour the Children of 
ſuch as had ſufter'd under $y//a, and ſuch a5 
were in debt by rey pare ſomepart of the 
Intereſt, and touch'd upon ſome other Regu- 
lations like theſe, but not many : For with- 
in eleven Days he reſign'd his Dictatorſhip, and 
having declar*d himſelf Conſul, with Servil;- 
ws I/auricus, made haſte to the Camp again, 
He march'd ſo faſt, that he left all his Army 
behind him, except 600 choſen Horſe, and 
five Legions, with which he put to Sea in the 
vey middle of Winter, about the beginning 
of the Month January, which the Athenians 
call Paſideon, and having paſt the Jonian den 
took Oricym, and Apollonia, and then ſent 
back the Ships to Brunduſium, to bring over 
the Soldiers, that were left behind in the 
March. Theſe Soldiers, as they were up- 
on the Road, being very much waſted in 
their Bodies, and tir d with the Fatigue of ſo 
many Engagements, talk'd againſt Cæ ſar after 
this manner. I hben at laſt, and where will tbit 
Cæſar let us be quiet? He carries us from Platt 
to Place, and uſes us, as if we were not to be 
worn out, and had no ſenſe of Labour. Even ou 
Iron it ſelf is ſpent byBlows,and we ought to have 
ſome pity on our Bucklers, and Breaſt-platts, | 
which hade been us d ſo long. Doth not Czlarge 
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ther from our Wounds, that we are mortal Men, 
whom he commands? And that weare ſubjett tothe 


ſame Calamities and Diſeaſes, as other Mortals 


are? Tis impoſſible for a God himſelf to force the 
Winter-Seaſon, or to hinder the Storms, when 
they rage; yet he puſhes forward, as if be were 
not purſuing, but flying from an Enemy. This was 
their Diſcourſe as they march'd leiſurely to- 
wards Brunduſſum. But when they came thi- 
ther, and found that Cz/ar was gone off be- 
fore them, they chang'd their Sentiments, 
and blam'd themſelves as Traitors to their 
General. They now rail'd at their Officers 
for marching ſo flowly, and placing them- 
ſelves on the Promontories by the Sea-fide 
over-againſt Epirus, look'd out to ſee if they 
could eſpy the Veſſels, which were to tranſ- 
port them to Cæſar. He in the mean time 
was poſted in Apollonia, but had not an Army 
with him able to fight the Enemy ; the Forces 
from Brunduſſum being ſo long a coming, 
which put him into a great ſuſpence and loſs 
what to do. At laſt he enter'd upon a dange- 
rous Project, which was to go in a Veſſel 
of twelve Oars, without any ones knowledge, 
over to Branduſinm, though the Sea was at 
that time cover'd with a vaſt Fleet of the 
Enemies. He embark'd in the Night-time 
In the habit of a Slave, and throwing himſelf 
down like ſome inconſiderable Fellow, lay 
along at the bottom of the Veſſel. The Rivet 
Anins was to carry them down to Sea, and 
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there us'd to blow a gentle Gale every Morn- 
ing from the Land, which made it very calm 
towards the Mouth of the River, by drivir 
the Waves forward; but that Night there 
blew a ſtrong Wind from the Sea, which 
over-power'd that from the Land; ſo that 
betwixt the violence of the Tide, and there. 
ſiſtance of the Waves againſt it, the River 
was very rough, and ſo uneven and dange- 
rous, that the Pilot could not make good his 
Paſſage, but order'd his Sailors to tack about. 
Cæ ſar upon this diſcovers himſelf, and taking 
the Pilot by the Hand, who was ſurpriſed to 
ſee him there, ſaid, Go on boldly, my Friend, 
and fear nothing; thou carrieſt Ceſar, and his 
Fortune along with thee. The Mariners, when 
they heard that, forgot rhe Storm; and lay- 
ing all their Strength to their Oars, did what 
they could to force their Way down the River. 
But when ir was to no purpoſe, and the Vel- 
ſel now took in much Water, Cz/ar find 
himſelf in ſo great Danger in the very mout 
of the River, permitted the Maſter, though 
much againſt his Will, to turn back. When | 
he was come to Land, his Soldiers ran to 
him in whole Troops, and expreſt how much 
they were troubled, that he ſhould think 
himſelf not ſtrong enough to get a Victoryb 
their fole Aſſiſtance, but muſt needs diſtu 
himſelf, and expoſe his Perſon for thoſe who 
were abſent, as if he could not truſt thoſe |! 
who were with him. After this, Antony came 


over 
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over with the Forces from Brunduſium, which 
encourag'd Cæ ſar to give Pompey Battel, though 
| he was encamp'd very advantageouſly, and 
| | furniſh'd with plenty of Proviſions both by Sea 
and Land, whilſt he himſelf, who at firſt had 
been but ill ſtock'd, was now at laſtextream- 
ly pinch'd for want of Neceſſaries, ſo that his 
9 diers were forc'd to dig a kind of Root 
which grew there, and tempering it with 
Milk, to feed on it. Sometimes they made 
Loaves, and in their Incurſions on the Ene- 
mies Out- guards, would throw in thoſe 
CL0 oaves, telling them, That as long as the Earth 
produced ſuch Roots they would not leave off to 
| beſiege Pompey. But Pompey took what care 
| he could, that neither the Loaves, nor the 
Words, ſhould reach his Men; for they would 
| have been diſhearten'd at the Fierceneſs and 
Hardineſs of their Enemies, and look'd upon 
them as a Kin to the ſavage Nature of Wild 
Beaſts. There were continual Skirmiſhes 
about Pompey's Out-works, in all which Cæ- 
far had the better, excep: one; when his 
Men were forc'd to fly in ſuch a manner, 
that he had like to have loſt his Camp. For 
Pompey made ſuch a vigorous Salley on them, 
that not a Man ſtood his ground; the Tren- 
ches were filPd with dead Bodies; many fell 
upon their own Ramparts and Bulwarks, be- 
| ing cloſely purſued by the Enemy. Cz/ar met 
} them, and would haveturn'd them back, but 
could not. When he went to lay hold of the 
| Dd 3 Colours, 
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Colour, thoſe who carried them threw them 
down, ſo that the Enemies took 32 of them. 
He himſelf narrowly eſcap'd; for taking hold 
of a big luſty Fellow that was flying by him, 
he bid him ſtand, and face about; but the 
Fellow, full of Apprehenſions from the Danger 
he was in, began to handle his Sword, as if 
he would ſtrike Cæſar; and had done it, 
had not Cæſars Armour-bearer prevented the 
Blow by chopping off the Man's Arm. Ce. 
ſar's Affairs were ſo deſperate at that time, 
that when Pompey, either through Fear, or 
his ill Fortune, did not give the äniſhing 


Stroke to that great Action, but retreated 
after he had ſnut up the Enemy within their 


Camp; Cæſar, upon his return, ſaid to his 
Friends, The Vittory to Day had been on our 
Enemies Side, if they had had a General which 
knew how to conquer. When he was retir'd in. 
to his Tent, he laid himſelf downto pleep, but 
ſpent that Night the moſt melancholy that he 
ever did any, being perplext in hig Thoughts 
for his ill Conduct in this War: For when he 
had a large Country before him, and all the 
Wealthy Cities of Macedonia, and Theſſah, 
he had neglected to carry the War thither, and 


had fat down by the Sea- ſide, whilſt his Ene·- 
mies had ſuch a powerful Fleet; ſo that he 


ſeem'd rather to be beſieg'd with want of Ne- 


ceſſarics, than to beſiege others with his Arms. 
Being thus diſtracted in his Thoughts with 


the view of the ill Poſture he ſtood in, he 
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raid his Camp, with a deſign to advance to- 
wards Scipio, who lay in Macedonia; for 
he hop'd either to draw Pompey where he 
ſhould fight without the Advantage he now 
had of Supplies from the Sea, or over-power 
Scipio, if not aſſiſted. This animated Pom- 
pey's Army and Officers ſo far, that they were 
for purſuing Cæſar, as one that was worſted 
and flying. But Pompey was afraid to hazard 
2 Battel, on which ſo much depended, and 
| being himſelf provided with all Neceflaries 
for a conſiderable time, thought to tire out, 
nd waſte the Vigour of Cæſar's Army, which 
could not laſt long; for the beſt part of his 
| Men, though they had much Experience, and 

_ | ſthew'd an irreſiſtible Courage in all Engage- 
ments, yet by their frequent Marches, chan- 
ging their Camps, aſſaulting of Towns, and 
long Watches, were ſo broken, and ſo much 
exhauſted with Age, that their Bodies were 
unfit for Labour, and their Courage cool'd by 
their Years. Beſides, tis ſaid that a Peſtilen- 
tial Diſeaſe, occaſionꝰ'd by their irregular Diet, 
rag'd in Cæſar's Army, and what was of 
greateſt moment, he was neither furniſh'd 
with Mony, nor Froviſions, ſo that in a lit- 
tle time he muſt needs fall of himſelf. For 
| theſe Reaſons Pompey had no mind to fight 
dim, and was thank'd for it by none but Cato, 
who was pleas'd with it out of his Zeal to pre- 

| ſerve his Fellow-Citizens. For when he ſaw 
the dead Bodies of thoſe which had fall'n in 
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the laſt Battel on Cz2/ar's ſide tothe number of 
a Thouſand, he went away, cover'd his 
Face, and wept. The reſt reproach'd Pompey 
for declining to fight, and call'd him Agamem- 
non, and the King of Kings, as One that had 
no mind to lay down his Sovereign Authori- 
ty, but was pleas'd to ſee ſo many great 
Commanders attending on him, and paying 
their Attendance at his Tent. Favonins, who 
affected Cato's free way of ſpeaking his mind, 
complain'd bitterly, that they ſhould eat no 
Figs that Year at Tuſculum by reaſon of Pom- 
eys Ambition to be Monarch. Afranius, who 
was lately return'd out of Spain, and by 
reaſon of the ill Campagne he had made, was 
ſuſpected by Pompey to have betray'd the Ar- 
my for Mony, ask'd him, Why he 44 not fight 
that Merchant, who had made ſuch Purchaſes! 
Pompey was compelPd by this kind of Language 
to give Cæſar Battel, though againſt his own 
Sentiments, and in order to it purſu'd him. 
C2/ar had found greatDifficulties1n his March, 
for no Country would ſupply him with Pro- 
viſions, his Reputation being very much ſunk 
ſince his laſt Defeat. But when he came to | 
Gomphi, a Townof Theſſaly, he not only found 


Proviſions for his Army, but Phyſick too. For 


there they met with plenty of Wine, which 
they took off very freely; heated with this, 
and fir d with the God, they jollily danc'd a. 
Jong, and ſo ſhook off their Diſeaſe,and chang'd 
their whole Conſtitution. When the two 
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ies were come into Phar ſalia, and both 
encamp'd there, Pompey's Thoughts ran the 
fame way as they had done before, againſt 


Fighting, and the more, becauſe of ſome un- 


lucky Preſages, and an odd Viſion he had in a 
Dream. Yet ſome who were about him were 
ſo confident of ſucceſs, that Domitius, Spinther 
and Scipio, as if they had already conquer'd, 
quarrell'd which ſhould ſu-ceed Cæſar in the 
Pontificate: And many ſent to Rome to take 
Houſes fit to accommodate Conſuls and Pre- 
tors, as being ſure of entering upon thoſe 
Offices, as ſoon as the Battel was over. The 
Cavalry eſpecially were eager to fight, as be- 
ing well Arm'd, and bravely mounted, and 
valuing themſelves upon the clean ſhapes of 
their Horſes, and the advantage of their Num- 
bers, for they were 5000 againſt 1000 of Cæ- 
ſar's. Nor was their Infantry better match'd, 
there being 45000 of Pompey's, againſt 22000 
of the Enemy. Cz/ar drew up his Soldiers, 
and told *em that Cornificius was coming upto 
them with two Legions, and that 15 Compa- 


_ nies more under Ca/enus were poſted at Mega- 


ra, and Athens, he ask'd 'em, whether the 
would ſtay till my join'd them, or woul 
hazard the Battel by themſelves. They all 
cried out againſt delaying, and were eager to 
engage as ſoon as poſſible. When he ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods for the Luſtration of his 
Army, upon the death of the iirſt Victim, the 
Augur told him, within three Days he ſhould 
a a come 
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come to a deciſive Action. Cæſar ask'd him, 
Whether he ſaw any thing in the Entrails, which 
promisdanhappy Event? That, faith the Prieſt, 


you can beſt an fewer your ſelf; for the Gods ſig- 


nie a great alteration from t 2 poſture 
of Affairs; if therefore you think your ſelf hap- 
pynow,lexpett worſe Fortune; if unhappy, hope 
for better. The Night before the Battel, as 
walk'd the Rounds about Midmight, hefaw a 
Light in the Heaven very bright and flaming, 
which ſeem'd to paſs over Cz/ar's Camp, and 
fall into Pompey's ; and when Cæſar's Soldiers 
came to rcheve the Watch in the Morning, 
they perceivꝰd a Panic Fear among the Enemies. 
However he did not expect to fight that Day, 
but decamp'd as if he deſign'd to march to- 
wards Scotu ſa. But when the Tents were ta- 
ken down, his Scouts rode up to him, and 
told him the Enemy would give him Battel. 
With this he was very much pleas'd, and hav- 
ing perform'd his Devotions to the Gods, ſet his 
Army in Battalia, dividing them into three 
Bodies. Over the middlemoſt he plac'd Do- 
mitius-Calvinus : Antony commanded the Left 
Wing, and he himſelf the Right, being re- 
ſolv'd to fight at the Head of the tenth Le- 
gion. But when he ſaw the Enemies Cavalry 
— againſt him, teing ſtruck with their 
ravery, and their Number, he gave private 
Orders, that fix Companies from the Rear 
of the Army ſhould advance to him, whom 
he poſted behind the Right Wing, and in- 
| ſtructed 
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ſtructed them what they ſhould do, when the 
Enemies Horſe came to charge. On the other 
fide, Pompey commanded the Right Wing, 
Domitius the Left, and Scipio, Pompeys Fa- 
ther-in-Law, the Main Body. The whole 
Weight of the Cavalry was in the Left Wing, 
whodeſign'd to attack the Right Wing of the 
Enemy, and preſs that part moſt which the 
General himſelf commanded : For they 
thouzht no Body of Foot could be fo deep as 
to bear ſuch a ſhock, but that they muſt neceſ- 
farily be broken to pieces, upon the firſt Im- 
preſſion of ſo ſtrong a Cavalry. When they 
were ready on both ſides to give the Signal for 
Battel, Pompey commanded his Foot who were 
in the Front, to ſtand their Ground, and 
without breaking their Order, receive quietly 
the Enemies firſt Attack, *till they came with- 
in Javelin's caſt. Cæſar blam'd this Con- 
duct, and ſaid, Pompey was not aware that 
the firſt Charge, if it were brisk and fierce, 
gave weight to every Stroke, and rais'd a ge- 
neral warmth of Soul, which was eaſily kept 
alive and improv'd by the Concurrence of the 
whole Army. He was now advanc'd- with 
his Forces, and juſt upon Action, when he 
found one of his Captains, a truſty and expe- 
rienc'd Soldier, en:ouraging his Men to exert 
their utmoſt. Cæſar call'd him by his Name, 
and ſaid, M hat hopes,C.Craflinius, and what 
grounds for Eucouragement? Craſſinius ſtretch'd 
out his Hand, and cried in a loud Voice: We 
Gall 
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ſhall conquer nobly, Cæſar; and this day PII 
deſerve your Praiſes either alive or dead. With 
theſe Words he immediately ran in upon the 
Enemy, back'd only with ſix-ſcore Men, and 
preſently cut down the foremoſt; and till 
preſs'd on forwards with much Slaughter of 
the Enemy, till at laſt he was ſtruck back 
the Wound of a Sword, which went in at his 
Mouth with ſuch force, that it came out at his 
Neck behind. Whilſt the Foot was thus 
ſharply engaged inthe Main Battel, one Wing 
of Pompey orſe march'd up confidently, and 
open'd their Ranks very wide, that they might 
 furround the Right Wing of Cæſar: But be- 
fore they engag'd, ſome Companies of Cz/ar's 
made up to them, and did not dart their Jave- 
lins at a diſtance, nor ſtrike at their Thighs 
and Legs asthey us'd to doincloie Battel, but 
aim'd at their Faces; for thus Cæſar had in- 
ſtructed them, in hopes that Young Gentle- 
men, who had not convers'd much in Battels 
and Wounds, but were in the flower of their 
Age, and height of their Beauty, would be 
very apprehenſive of ſuch Blows, and not care 
for hazarding both a Danger at preſent, and 
a Blemiſh for the future. This Deſign took, 
for they were ſo far from bearing the ſtroke of 
the Javelins that they could not ſtand the fight 
of them, but turn'd about, and cover'd their 
Faces to ſecure them. In this great diſorder, 
they were at laſt forc'd to fly for it. and by this 
Confuſion ruin'd all; for thoſe who had 2 
| them 
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them back, preſently ſurrounded the Infan- 
try, and falling on their Reer, cut them to 


pieces. Pompey, who commanded the other 


Wing of the Army, when he ſaw his Caval 
thus broke and flying, was no longer himſelf, 
nor did he now remember that he was Pompey 
the Great ; but like one whom the Gods had 
depriv'd of his Senſes, and ſtruck with ſome 
fatal Blow, retir'd to his Tent without ſpeak- 
ing a Word and there fat to expect the Event, 
till the whole Army was defeated, and the 
Enemy appear'd upon the Works which were 
thrown up before his Camp, where they cloſe- 
ly engag*d with his Men, who were poſted there 
to defend it. Then he firſt ſeem'd to have reco- 
ver'd his Senſes; and when he had faid tohim- 
ſelf, I hat, into my Camp tos? he laid aſide his 
General's Habit, and putting on ſuch Cloaths 
as might beſt favour his Flight, ſtole off. What 
Fortune he met with afterwards, how he took 
ſhelter in Ægypt, and was Murder'd there, we 
tell you in is Life. Cæſar, when he came to 
view Pompey's Camp, and ſaw ſome of his E- 
nemies dead upon the ground, others dying, 
ſaid with a ſigh, This they would have; they 
brought me to this neceſſity, that I Caius Ceſar 
— * loſt the credit of all my former Succeſſes 
in ar, if I had at laſt di ſini ſi d my Army. Aſinius 
Pollio ſays that Cæſar ſpoke thoſe Words then 
in Latin, which he afterwards wrote in Ceeet; 
that thoſe who were killed at the taking of the 
Camp, were moſt of them Servants; and — t 
there 
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there fell not above 6000 Soldiers Cæſar in- 
corporated molt of the Foot whom he took 
Pritoners, with his own Legions, and par- 
doned ſeveral Perſons of Quality, and amongſt 
the reſt Brutus, who afterwards ſtabb'd him. 
He did not immediately appear after the Bat- 
tel was over, which put Cæſar into a great 
Agony fer him; nor was his Pleaſure leſs when 
he ſaw him ſafe, and at the ſame time coming 
over to him. There were many Prodigies that 
foretold this Victory; but the moſt ſignal was 
that at Tralles. In the Temple of Vie 
there ſtood Cæſar's Statue; the Floor it ſelf 
was very firm, and the Stone with which it 
was pav'd {till harder; yet it is faid that a 
Palm-Tree ſhot it ſelf up near the Pedeſtal of 
this Statue. In the City of Padua, one C. Cor- 
nelius, who had the Character of a good Au- 
ur, Fellow-Cirizen and Friend of Livie the 
iſtorian, happen'd to make ſome Augural Ob- 
ſervations that very Day when the Battel was 
fought: And firſt, as Livie tells us, he pointed 
dut the critical time of the Fight, and ſaid to 
thoſe who were by him, That juſt then the 
Action was hot, and the Men engag d. When 
he look'd a ſecond time upon the Birds, and 
nicely obſerv'd the Omens, he leap'd as if he 
had been inſpir d, and cry'd out, Thon, Cæ- 
far, art the Conqueror. This mightily ſur- 
priz'd the Standers by ; but he took the Crown 
which he had on, from his Head, and ſwore 
he would never wear it again *till the ow 
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ſhould give Authority to his Art. This Live 
poſlitively affirms for a Truth. _ 

Cæſar, as a Monument of his Victory, gave 
the Theſalians great Immunities, and then 
went in purſuit of Pompey. When he was ar- 
rived at Aſia, to gratifie Theopompus , who had 
made a Collection of Fatles, he enfranchisd 
the Cuidiaus, and remitted one third of the 
Tax to all the Aſiatics. When he came to A. 
lexandria, where Pompey was already mur- 
der'd, he would not look upon Theodotns, who 
2 him with his Head, but took his 
Iignet and wept over it. Thoſe of Pompey's 
Friends who had been taken by the King of 
Agypt as they were ſtraggling in thoſe Parts, 
he obliged, and made his own. He wrote Let- 
ters to Rome, wherein he ſignified to his 
Friends, That the greateſt Advantage and 
Pleaſure he found by the Victory was, that he 
every Day fſav'd ſeveral Citizens Lives who 
had fought againſt him. As to the War in 
Agypt, tome ſay it was dangerous and diſho- 
nourable, and no ways neceſſary, but occaſi- 
on'd only by his Paſſion for Cleopatra: Others 
blam'd the Miniſters, and eſpecially the Eu- 


nuch Photinus, who was chief Favourite, had 


lately took off Pompey's Head, baniſhed Cleo- 
. from Court, and was now thought to 
privately carrying on the Deſtruction of 
Cæſar; to prevent which, Cæ ſar from that time 
began to fit up whole Nights, under pretence 
of Drinking, for the greater Security ob wg 
Perſon. 
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Perſon. Tis certain, that he was intolerable 
in his open Affronts to Cæſar, both by his 
Words and Actions; for when Cæſar's Soldiers 


had muſty and unwholſom Corn meaſur'd 
out to them, Photinus told them, They muſt 
like it, ſince they were fed at another's Coſt. 
He order'd that his Table ſhould be ſerv'd 
with Wooden and Earthen Diſhes, and faid, 
Cæ ſar had carry'd off all the Gold and Silver 
Plate, under pretence of Arrears of Debt. For 
the preſent King's Father ow'd Cæſar 1750 
Myriads of Mony; Cæſar had formerly re- 
mitted to his Children the reſt, but thought 
fit to demand the thouſand Myriads at that 
time, to maintain his Army. Photinus told 
him, That he had better go then, and attend 
his other Affairs of greater Conſequence, and 
that he ſhould receive his Mony at another 
time with Thanks. Cz/ar 48 That be 
did not want Ag ypt:ians to be his Counſellors, 
and ſoon after privately ſent for Cleopatra from 
her Retirement. She took a little Skiff, and 
one of her Confidents, Apollodorus, along with 
her, and in the Dusk of the Evening landed 
near the Palace. She was at a loſs how to get 
in undiſcover'd, *till ſhe thought of putting 
her ſelf into the Coverlet of a Bed, and lying 
at length, whilſt Apollodorus bound up the 
Bedding, and carried it on his Back through 
the Caſtle-gates to Caen Apartment. Cz/ar 
was firſt taken with this fetch of Cleopatra, as 

an Argument of her Wit ; and was _ 
| WaT 
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wards ſo far charm'd with her Converſation 
and graceful Behaviour, that he reconcil'd her 
to her Brother, and made her Partner in th 
Government. A Feſtival was kept for Joy c 
this Reconciliation, where Cæſar's Barber, 
buſie, pragmatical Fellow, whoſe Fear made 
him inquiſitive into every thing, diſcover'd 
that there was a Plot carrying on againſt Cæſar 
by Achillas, General of the King's Forces, and 
Photinus the Funuch. Cæſar upon the firſt 
Intelligence of it, ſet a Guard upon the Hall 
where the Feaſt was kept, and kill'd Photznws. 
Achillas on 'd to the Army, and rais'd a 
troubleſom War againſt Cz/ar, which it was 
not eaſie for him to manage with ſoſmall a Force 
againſt ſo powerful a State. The firſt difh- 
culty he met with, was want of Water; for 
the Enemies had turned the Pipes. Another 
was, that when the Enemy endeavour'd to cut 
off his Communication by Sea, he was forc'd 
to divert that Danger by ſetting Fire to his 
own Ships, which when it had burnt the 
Harbor, 2 it ſelf ſo far as to deſtroy the 
famous Library of Alexandria. A third was, 
that in an Engagement near Pharos he leap'd 
from the Mole into a Skiff, to aſſiſt his Soldiers 
who were in Danger: When the Ag yprians 
preſs'd him on every ſide, hethrew himſelf in- 
to the Sea, and with much difficulty ſwam off. 
He had then many Papers in his Hand, which 
though he was continually darted at, and forc'd 
to keep his Head often under Water, yet he did 
not let go, but held * ſafe from wetting 
e 1 
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in one Hand, whilſt he ſwam with the other. 
His Skiff in the mean time was quickly ſunk. 
At laſt the King having got off to Achillas and 
his Party, Cæſar engag'dand conquer'd them; 
many fell in that Battel, and the King himſelf 
was never ſeen after. Upon this, he makes 
Cleopatra Queen of Apt, who ſoon after 
hada Son by him, whom the Alexandrians call'd 
Cz/arion, and then departed for Hria. Thence 
he paſſed to Aſia, where he heard that Domi- 
tius was beaten by Pharnaces, Son of Mithri- 
dates, and fled out of Pontus with an handful 
of Men; and that Pharnaces purſu'd the Vi- 
ctory ſo eagerly, that though he was already 
Matter of Bithyniaand Cappadocia, he had ſtill 
farther aims to take in Armenia the leſs: in or- 
der to which he invited all the Kings and Te- 
trarchs there to riſe. Cæſar immediately 
marched againſt him with three Legions, 
fought him near Zela, drove him out of 
Pontus, and totally defeated his Army. When 
he gave Amintins, a Friend of his at Rome, an 
Account of this Action, to expreſs the ſmart- 
neſs and diſpatch of it, he uſed theſe three 
Words, Yen, Vidi, Vici; which Latin Words 
having all the ſame Cadence, carry with them 
an air of Brevity, which in this Place is very 
lucky and graceful. Hence he went for gy 
and came to Rome at the end of that Year, for 
which he was a ſecond time choſe Dictator, 
(though that Office had never before laſted ſo 
long) and waselected Conſul for the next. He 

Was 
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was ill ſpoke of, becauſe upon a Mutiny of 
Soldiers, who kill'd Coſconius and Galba, who 
had been Prætors, he gave them only that 
ſlight Reprimand of calling them Citi gens, 
inſtead of Fellow-Soldiers, and after gave each 
Man a thouſand Drachms, beſides a ſhare of 
ſome Lands in Italy. He was alſo reflected 
on for Dolabella's Extravagance, Amintius's 
Covetouſneſs, Anthony's Debauchery, and 
Confinius's Profuſeneſs, who pull'd down Pom- 
peys Houſe, and re- built it, as not Magnificent 
; for the Romans were much dif- 

pleaſed with all theſe. But Cæſar, for the 
carrying on his Deſigns, though he knew their 
Characters, and diſapprov'd them, was forc'd 
to ma. e uſe of ſuch Inſtruments. After the 
Battel of Phar/alia, Cato and Scipio fled into 
Afric, and there, with the Aſſiſtance of Kin 
uba, got together a conſiderable Force, whic 
9414 reſolv'd to engage. In order to it, he 
s'd into Sicily in the very midſt of Winter; 
and to remove from his Officers all hopes of 
delay there, encamp'd by the Sea-ſhoar, and 
as ſoon as ever he had a fair Wind put to Sea 
with 3000 Foot, and a few Horſe. When he 
had landed them, he went back privately 
under great Apprehenſions for the better 
part of his Army; but met em upon the Sea, 
and brought them all to the ſame Camp. 
There he was inform'd, that the Enemies 
relyd much upon an ancient Oracle, That 
Ee 2 the 
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the Family of the Scipioes ſhould be always 
Victorious in Afric. There was in his Armya 
Fellow, otherwiſe mean and contemptible, 
but of the Houſe of the African, and his 
Name 3 Salluſtio: This Man C(Cæ ſar put in 
the Head of his Army, with the Title of Ge- 
neral; which he did either in raillery to ridicule 
_— who commanded the Enemy, or ſeri- 
ouſly to bring over the Omen to his fide. He 
was oblig'd often to ſet upon the Enemy, and 
Skirmiſh with them; for he wanted both 
Victualling for his Men, and Forage for his 
Horſe: So that he was forc'd tofeed *em with 
a Sea-weed, which he mix'd with Graſs, to 
take off its Saltneſs, and to give it a more 

eeable Taſte. He was forc'd to make this 

ift, becauſe the Numzidians, in great Num- 
bers, and well Hors'd, commanded the 
Country. Cæ ſar's Cavalry being one day out 
of Employ, diverted themſelves with ſeeing 
an African, who entertain'd 'em with a 
Dance, and plaid upon the Pipe with Admira- 
tion: they were ſo taken with this, that they 
lighted, and gave their Horſes to ſome Boys, 
when on a ſudden the Enemy briskly ſurround- 
ed them, kill'd ſome, purſu'd the reſt, and 
fell in with 'em into their Camp; and had not 
Cæ ſar himſelf and Aſinius Pollio came in to 
their Aſſiſtance, and put a ſtop to their flight, 
the War had been then at an end. In another 


Engagement, where the Enemy had again te 
better, Cæſar took an Enſign, who was 
run- 
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running away, by the Neck, and forcing 
him to face about, ſaid, Look, that way 75 
the Enemy! Scipio fluſh'd with this Succeſs at 
firſt, had a mind to come to one deciſive Acti- 
on. Wherefore he leaves Afranius and Juba 
in two diſtinct Bodies not far diſtant, and 
marches himſelf towards Thapſacus, where he 
built a Fort, which might ſerve for a Security 
to them, and a Retreat to himſelf. Whilſt 
Scipio was taken up with this matter, Cæſar 
with an incredible Diſpacch made his way 
through thick Woods, and an unpaſſable 
Country, ſurrounded one Party of the Ene- 
my, and charg'd the other in the Front. When 
he had defeated theſe, he improv'd this Op- 
ity, and the Courſe of his good Fortune 

o far, that in one moment he took Afranms's 
Camp, and deftroy'd that of the Numidians, 
uba, their King, Aron glad to ſave himſelf by 
light; ſo that in a ſmall Part of a Day he made 
himſelf Maſter of three Camps, and kill'd 
50000 of the Enemy, with the loſs only of 30 
Men. This is the Account ſome give of that 
Fight: Others ſay, He was not in the Action, 
but that he was taken wich his uſual Diſtem- 
per juſt as he was ſetting his Army in Batta- 
lia. He perceiv'd the Approaches of it, be- 
fore it had too far diſorder d| his Senſes ; and as 
ſoon as he began to ſhake, took care to be re- 
mov'd into a neighbouring Fort, where he re- 
pos'd himſelf. Of the Great Men that were 
taken after the Fight, ſome C ſar put to Death, 
Ee 3 others 
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others prevented him by killing themſelves, 
Cato had undertakento defend Urtica, and for 
that reaſon was not in the Battel. The deſire 
which Cæſar had to take him alive, made 
him haſten thither ; upon notice that he had 
diſpatch'd himſelf, tis certain Cz/ar was much 
diſcompos'd, but for what reaſon is not ſo 
well agreed; yet this he ſaid; Cato, I envythee 
thy Death, becauſe thou enviedſt me the Honour © 
of ſaving thy Life. Yet after all this, the Di- 
{courſe he wrote againſt Cato after his Death, 
is no great ſign of his Kindneſs, or that he was 
thorowly reconciled to him. For how is it 
obable that he would have been tender 
of his Life, who was ſo bitter againſt his Me- 
mory? Yet from his Clemency to Cicero, Bru- 
tus, and many others who fought againſt him, 
ſome have guelſs'd that Cz/ar's Book was not 
compos'd ſo much out of Hatred to Cato, as in 
his own Vindication. Cicero, it ſeems, had writ- 
ten an Encomium upon Cato, and call'd it by 
his Name; a Diſcourſe written by fo great 
a Maſter, upon ſo excellent a Subject, was 
ſure to be in every ones Hands. This 
touch'd Cæſar, who look'd upon a Pare 
ricon his Enemy, as no better than a Satyr 
againſt himſelf; and therefore he made in his 
Anti-Cato a full Collection of whatever could 
be ſaid in that Great Man's derogation. Thoſe 
Diſcourſes had each of them their ſeveral Ad- 
mirers, as Men were differently inclin'd to 
the Parties. Cæſar, upon his return to 2 
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did not forget to entertain the People with a 
large Account of his Victory, telling them, 
That he had ſubdu'd a Country, which would 
ſupply the Publick every Year with 200co0. 
Buſhels of Corn, and 3000000 weight of Oyl. 
He was allow'd three Triumphs, for #9 yp7, 
Pontus, and Afr ic ; the laſt, not for the Conqueſt 
of Scipio, but Fuba, whole little Son was then 
led in Triumph, the happieſt Captive that ever 
was, who of a barbarous Numidian, came by 
this means to be reckon'd among the moſt 
Learned Hiſtorians of all Greece. After theſe 
Triumphs, he diſtributed Rewards to his Sol- 
diers, and treated the People with Feaſting and 
Shews : At one Feaſt he had 22000 Tables, and 
entertain'd thePeople withGladiators and Sea- 
Fights in honour to his Daughter Julia, long 
ſince dead. When thoſe Shews were over, an 
Account was taken of the People, who from 
320000 were now reduc'd to 150000. So 
great a waſte had the Civil War made in 
Rome alone, not to mention what the other 
parts of Italy and the Provinces ſuffer'd. He 
was now choſen a fourth time Conſul, and 
went into Spain againſt Pompey's Sons; they 
were but young, yet had got together a great 
Army, and ſhew'd they had Courage and 
Conduct to command it, ſo that Cæſar was in 
extream Danger. The great Battel was near 
Munda, in which Ceſar ſeeing his Men hard 
preſs'd, and making but a weak Reſiſtance, 
ran through the Ranks among the Soldiers, 

Ee 4 and 
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and crying out, ask'd them, Whether they 
were not aſhamed to deliver him into the 
Hands of Boys? At laſt, with great Difficulty, 
and the beſt Efforts he could make, he forced 


back the Enemy, killing 39000 of them, 


though with the Loſs of 1000 of his beſt Men. 
When he came back from the Fight, he told 
his Friends, That he had often Tought for Vi. 
ory, but this was the firſt time that he had 
ever fought for Life. This Battel was won 
on the Feaſt of the Bacchanals, the very Day 
in which Pompey, four Years before, had ſet 
out for the War. The Younger of Pompey's 
Sons eſcap'd, and D:d:us ſome Days after the 
Fight brought the Elder's Head to Cæſar. This 
was the laſt Battel he was engag'd in. The 
Triumph he made for this Victory diſpleas'd 
the Romans beyond any thing : For he had not 
defeated foreignGenerals,and barbarous Kings, 
but had ruin'd the Children and Family of one 
of the greateſt Men of Rome, though unfortu- 


nate; and it did not look well to triumph 


over the Calamities of his Country, and to 
rejoyce in thoſe things for which no better 
Apology could be made to the Gods and 
Men, than their being abſolutely neceſſary. 
Beſides that hitherto he had never ſent Letter 
or F-xpreſs of any Victory over his Fellow- 
Citizens, but he had ſeem'd rather to be 
aſham'd of the Action, than to expect Honour 
from it. For all this, the Romans taking the 
ſame {ide with Fortune, gave the Rein _ 

| — 
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his Hands, and hoping that the Government 
of a ſingle Perſon would give them time to 
breathe after ſo many Civil Wars and Cala- 
mities, made him Bictator for Life. This 
was a down- right Tyranny ; for his Power 
now was not only Abſolute, but Perpetual too. 
Cicero propos'd to the Senate to confer ſuch 
Honours upon him as were indeed in ſome 
meaſure within the Bounds of Moletty : 
Others ſtriving which ſhould deſerve moſt, 
carried them ſo exceſſively high, that they 
made Cz/ar odious tothe molt indifferent an 
moderate ſort of Men, by the Haughtineſs 
and Extravaganee of thoſe Titles which they 
decreed him. His Enemies are thought to 
have had ſome Share in this, as well as his 
Flatterers : It gave them more Advantage a- 
ainſt him, and laid him more open to their 
alumnies; for ſince the Civil Wars were 
ended, he had nothing elſe that he could 
be charg'd with. And they had good Reaſon 
to decree a Temple to Clemeney, in Token of 
their Thanks for the mild Uſe he made of 
this Victory; for he not only pardon'd many 
of thoſe who fought againſt him, but farther 
to ſome gave Honours and Offices: As par- 
ticularly to Brutus and Caſſins, who both of 
them were Prætors; Pompey's Images that 
were thrown down, he ſet up again; upon 
which Cicero ſaid, That by rai/mmg Pompey's 
Statues he had fixed his own. When his Friends 
adyis'd him to a Guard, and icveral offer'd 
their 
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their Service, he would not hear of it; but 
faid, it was better to ſuffer Death once, than 
always to live in fear of it. He look'd upon 
the Aﬀections of the People to be the beſt and 


ſureſt Guard, and therefore entertain'd them 


again with publick Feaſting, and general Di- 
{tributions of Corn; and to gratihe his Army, 
he ſent out many Colonies to ſeveral Places, 
of which the moſt remarkable were Carthage 
and Corinth; which, as before they had been 


ruin'd at the ſame time, ſo now they were 


reſtor'd and peopPd together. As for the 
Men of Quality, he promis'd ſome that th 
mould be Con/uls or Pretors; others he fat 
fied with Offices or Titles; to all he gave 
hopes of his Favour, as being deſirous to rule 
by Love: So that upon the Death of Maxi- 
mus, one Day before his Conſulate was ended, 
he made Canimins Rebellius Conſul for that 


plements to the new Conſul, as is uſual; 
Cicero ſaid, by way of Raillery, Let us make 
0 


haſte, leſt the Man be gone out of his Office before 
De come. Ceſar was — to % great Things, 
and had a love of Honour; nor did the many 
noble Exploits he had done invite him to fit 


ſtill, and reap the Fruit of his paſt Labours ; 


but were Incentives and Encouragements to 
go on, and rais'd in his Soul the Ideas of ſtill 
greater Actions, and a Deſire of new Glory, 


as if the preſent were all ſpent. This Paſſion 
was 


Day. When many went to pay their Com- 
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was a kind of Emulous Struggle with him- 
ſelf, as it had been with another, how he 
might out- do his 740 Actions by his future. 
In purſuit of theſe Thoughts, he reſolv'd to 
make War upon the Parth:ans, and when he 
had ſubdu'd them, to paſs through Hircania; 
thence to march along by the Caſpian Sea to 
Mount Cauca ſus, and ſo on about Pontus, till 
he came into Scythia; then to over run all 
the Countries about Germany, and Germany 
it ſelf; and to return through Gaz/ into Italy, 
"till he had fimiſhed the whole Circle of his 


intended Empire, and bounded it on every 


fide by the Ocean. While Preparations were 
making for this Expedition, he attempted 
to dig through the 1/?hmns on which Corinth 
ſtands. After that, he had a Deſign to di- 
vert the Rivers Apien and Tiber, and to carry 
them by a deep Channel directly from Rome 
to Circæum, and ſo into the Sea near Tarra- 
cina, that there might be a ſafe and eaſie Paſ- 
ſage for all Merchants who Traded to Rome. 
Betides this, he intended to drain all the 
Marſhes by Nomentum and Setium, and gain 
Ground enough from the Water to employ 
many thouſand of Men in Tillage. He pro- 
pos'd farther to make great Monnds on the. 
dhoar nigheſt Rome, to hinder the Sea from 
breaking in upon the Land ; to cleanſe the 
Oſtian Shoar of ſuch hidden Shelves and Rocks 
as made it unſafe for Shipping, and to — 

orts 
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Ports and Harbours fit to receive ſuch lar 

Veſſels as uſed to ride thereabouts. Theie 
Things were deſign'd without taking Effed 
But his Reformation of tne Kalender, in or. 
der to rectifie the Irregularity of Time, wa 
not only ingenioufly contriv'd, but brought 
to Perfection by him, and prov'd of v 


eat Uſe: For it was not only in Ancient 


imes that the Romans wanted acertain Rule 
to make the Revolutions of their Months fall 
in with the Courſe of the Year, (whereby 
their Feſtivals and Solemn Days for Sacrifice 
were remov'd by little and little, ?rill at laſt 
they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite con- 
trary to what they had been formerly) but 
even at this time, the People had no way of 
computing right the Courſe of the Sun; only 
the Prieſts had the knack, and at their Plea- 
{ure, without giving any notice, clapp'd in an 


1 which they call'd 1Marce- 


donins. Numa was the firſt who put in this 
Month, but his Invention was too narrow 
and ſhort, to correct all the Errors that roſe 
from their Computation of the Year, as we 
have ſhewn in his Life. Czfar call'd in the 


beſt Philoſophers and Mathematicians of his 


Time, to ſettle this Point; and upon Princi- 
ples there propos'd, eſtabliſhed a more exact 
and proper Method of correcting the Kalen- 
der; which the Romens uſe to this Day, and 
ſeem to err leſs than any other Nation in - 
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Reduction of this Inequality of Months to the 
Year. Yet even this gave Offence to thoſe 
who envy'd his Grandeur, and were weary 
of his Power; for Cicero the Orator, when 
one of the Company chanc'd to ſay, The next 
Morning Lyra would riſe ; reply'd, Jes, by vir- 
tue of the Edicl; as if Men were fort'd by Au- 
thority to receive this new Scheme. But that 
which brought upon him the moſt apparent 
and mortal Hatred, was his Affectation of be- 
ing King ; which gave the common People 
the firſt Occaſion to quarrel with him, and 
prov'd the moſt ſpecious Pretence to thoſe 
who had been his ſecret Enemies all along. 
Thoſe, who would have procur'd him that 
Title gave it out, That 'twas foretold in the 
S$ybils Books, that the Romans ſhould Con- 
quer the Parthians when they fought againſt 
them under the Conduct of a King, but not 
before. And one Day, as Cæſar was going 
from Alba to Rome, ſome were ſo bold as to 
falute him by the Name of King ; but he 
finding the People diſreliſn it, ſeem'd to re- 
ſent it himſelf, and ſaid, His Title was Cæſar, 
not King. Upon this, they forbore their Ac- 
clamations, and he paſt on with an Air that 
expreſs'd much Sullenneſs and Diſſatisfaction. 
Another time, when the Senate had conferr'd 
on him ſome extravagant Honours, he chan- 
ced to receive the Meſſage as he was fitting 
on the Roſtra, where, though the hs" 
an 
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and Prztors themſelves waited on him, at. 

tended by the whole Body of the Senate, he 

did not rife, but behav'd himſelf to them x; | 
if they had been private Men; and told 
them, His Honours wanted rather to be re. 

trench'd, than increas'd. This Carriage of 

his offended not only the Senate, but Com- 

monalty too; for they thought the Affront 

upon the Senate equally reflected upon the 
whole Republick ; ſo that all who could de. 
cently leave him went off much dejected. 
Czſar perceiving the falſe Step he had made, 
immediately retir'd Home ; and laying his 
Throat bare, told his Friends, That he was 
ready to ſtand fair for any Man that would | „ 
do him the kind Office: Afterwards he ex. | 
cus'd his fitting by his Diſtemper, under pre- | 
tence that thoſe who are affected with ĩt have {| 
their Senſes diſcompos'd, if they talk much | 1 
ſtanding ; that they preſently grow Giddy, | n 
fall into Convulſions, and quite loſe their 
Reaſon. But all this was feign'd; for he fi 
would willingly have ſtood up to the Senate, 
had not Cornelius Balbus, one of his Friends, © 
or rather Flatterers, hinder'd him. Dost | 6 
you remember, ſaid he, you are Ceſar; ad d 
will you abate any thing of that Honour which is pi 
due to your Dignity? He gave ſtill a freſh O- y 
caſion of Reſentment by his Affront to the +» 
Tribunes. The Lupercalia were then cele- p 
brated, a Feaſt at the firſt Inſtitution 1 4 al 
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liar, as ſome Writers ſay, to the Shepherds; 
much of the ſame Nature with the Arcadian 
Lycea: Many young Noblemen and Magi- 
ſtrates run up and down the City naked, 
ſtriking all they meet with Leathern Thongs, 
by way of ſport; many Women of the beſt 
lity place themſelves in the way, and 
hold out their Hands to the Laſh, as Boys 
in a School do to the Ferula, out of an Opi- 
nion that it procures an eaſie Labour to thoſe 
who are with Child, and makes thoſe Con- 
ceive who are Barren. Cæſar dreſt in a Tri- 
umphal Robe, ſeated himſelf in a Golden Chair 
upon the Neſtra, to view this Ceremony. Au- 
thony, as Conſul, was one of thoſe who ran 
this Courſe; when he came into the Forum, 
the People made way for him, whilſt he pre- 
ſented Cz/ar with a Diadem wreath'd with 
Lawrel. Upon this, there was a ſmall Shout, 
made only by thoſe few who were planted 
there for that purpoſe; but when Cæſar re- 
fus'd it, there was an univerſal Applauſe. 
Upon the ſecond Offer, very few; and upon 
the ſecond Refuſal, all again clapp'd. Cz/ar 
finding it would not take, roſe up, and or- 
| der'd the Crown to be carried into the Ca- 
| pitol. Cæſar's Statues were afterwards found 
with Royal Diadems on their Heads: Fla- 
vis and Marullus, two Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, went preſently and pull'd them off; 
and having apprehended thoſe who firſt ſa- 


luted Cæſar as King, committed them: The 
People 
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People follow'd them with Acclamations, and 
calPd them Brutus's, becauſe Brutus was the 
firſt who cut off the Succeſſion of Kings, and 
transferr'd the Power which before was lodgd 
in One, into the Hands of the Senate and 
People. Cæſar ſo far reſented this, that he 
diſplac'd Marullus and Flavins; and as he in- 
veigh'd againſt them, at the ſame time ridi- 
cul'd the People; telling them, He confeſsd 
thoſe Men were indeed properly call'd Brut; 
and Cumæi, | Beaſts and Sots.] This made 
the Multitude place their Hopes on M. Brutus, 
who by his Father's Side was thought to be 
deſcended from that firſt Brutus, and by his 
Mother's Side from the Servilii, another No- 
ble Family; being beſides Nephew and Son- 
in-Law to Cato. But the Honours and Fx 
vours he had received from Cæſar, took off 
the FE.dge from thoſe eager Deſires he natu- 
rally had to ſubvert the Monarchy; for he 
had not only been pardon'd himſelf after 
Pompey's Defeat at Phar ſalia, and had procur'd 
the ſame Grace for many of his Friends, but 
was one in whom Cæſar had a particular 
Confidence. He had at that time the molt 
Honourable Prætorſhip of the Year, and ws | 
nam'd for the Conſulſhip Four Years after, 
being preferr'd before Caſſius his Competitor. 
Upon the Diſpute between them, Cz/ar faid, 
That Caſitus had the faireſt Pretenſions, but 
that he could not paſs by Brutus. Nor did 
he afterwards hearken to thoſe who aw 
| 14.20 
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Brutus, as engag'd in a Conſpiracy ag inſt 
him; but laying his Hand on his Body, ſaid 
to the Informers, Brutus ww11/ fay for this Shin 
of mine; intimating, that he was worthy of 
Empire on Account of his Virtue, but would 
not be baſe and ungrateful to gain one. But 
thoſe who deſir'd a Change, and look'd on 
Him as the only, or at leaſt the of? proper 
Perſon to effect it, durſt not diſcourie the 
Matter with him; but in the Night-time 
laid Papers about his Chair of State, where 
he us'd to fit and determine Cauſes, with 
Sentences in them to this Import: Tor are 
aſleep, Brutus; yon are no longer Brutus. Caſſius, 
when he perceiv'd his ambitious Soul a little 
rais'd upon this, was more inſtant than be- 
fore to work him yet farther, having him- 
ſelf a private Grudge againit Cæſar, for ſome 
Reaſons that we have mention'd in the Life 
of Brutus. Nor was Cæſar without ſuſpi- 
cions of him, ſo that he took occaſion to ſay 
to his Friends, //hat do you think Caſſius drives 
at? I don't well like him, he looks fo pale. And 
when it was told him, that Anthony and Do- 
labella were in a Plot againit him, he faid, 
He did not fear ſuch fat, jolly Men, but rather 
the pale, lean Fellows; meaning Caſſius and 
Brutus. But neither was this Fate io much 
unexpected as it was unavoidable ; for there 
were many ſtrange Prodigies and Apparitions 
which were Preſages of it. As to the Lights 
in the Heavens, the x which walk'd 
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in the Night, and the wild Birds which 
perch'd upon the Forum, theſe are not perhaps 


worth taking Notice of in ſo great a Caſe 
as this. Strabo the Philoſopher cells us, that 
many as they went along ſeem'd to be 
all on Fire; and that a Soldier's Servant ſeem d 


to throw a great Quantity of Flame out of his 
Hand, ſo that they who ſaw it thought he 
muſt be burnt, but that after all he had no 
* hurc. As Cæſar was ſacrificing, the Victim 
was ſeen to want an Heart, which was a v 

ill Omen, becauſe a Creature can't ſubſiſt with- 
out an Heart. Many add, that a Soothſayer 
bid him prepare for tome great Danger on the 
Ides of March: When the Day was come, 
Cæ ſar as he went tothe Senate, met this Sooth- 
ſayer, and ſaid to him by way of Raillery, 


The Ides of March are come; who anſwerd 
him calmly, Zes, they are come, but they are © 


not paſt. The Day before this Aſſaſſination, he 
ſupp'd with M. Lepidius; as he was ſigning 
fome Letters, there aroſe a Diſpute what ſort 
of Death was the beſt? At which he immedi- 


den one. 


After this, as he was in Bed with his Wife, 
all the Doors and Windows of the Houſe flew 
open together; he was {tartled at the Noiſe, 
and the Light which brake into the Room, 
and fat up in his Bed, where by the Moot- 


ſhine he perceived Calpurnia fait * *. 
ear 


ately, before any one could ſpeak, ſaid, A fu | 
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heard her utter in her Dream ſome indiſtinct 
Words, and inarticulate Groans. She fancied 
at that time ſhe was weeping over Cz/ar, and 
holding him butcher'd in her Arms. Others 
ſay, This was not her Dream; but that the 
dream'd a Pinacle (which the Senate had or- 
der'd to be rais'd on Ce/ar*'s Houſe by way of 
Ornament and Grandeur) was broken down, 
which was the occaſion of her Tears and 
Groans. When it was Day, ſhe begg'd of 
Ceſar, if it were poſſible, not toſtir out, but 
to adjourn the Senate to another time; and 
if he flighted her Dreams, that he would be 
pleas'd to conſult his Fate by Sacrifices, and 
other kinds of Divination. Nor was he him- 
ſelf without ſome Suſpicion and Fears; for he 
never before diſcover'd in Ca/purniaany Wo- 
maniſh Superſtition, whom he now ſaw under 
ſuch terrible Apprehenſions. Upon the Re- 
pu which the Prieſts made tohim, that they 
kill'd ſeveral Sacrifices, and {till- found 
them inauſpicious, he was reſolv'd to ſend Au- 
tony to diſmiſs the Senate. D. Brutus, whoſe 
Sirname was Albinus, (one whom Czſar had 
ſuch Confidence in, that he made him his 
decond Heir, though at the ſame time he 
was engag d in the Conſpiracy with the other 
Brutus and Caſſius) fearing leſt if Ceſar ſhould 
put off the Senate to another Day, the Buſi- 
neſs might get wind, took care to expoſe 
the Pretenders to Divination, and blam'd 
Ceſar for giving the : ſo juſt . 
"7 © 
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of quarrelling with him, by caſting ſuch 2 


fur on them; for that they were met upon 
his Summons, and were ready to vote unani. 
moufly, that he ſhould be declared King of 
all the Provinces without 1raly, and might 


wear a Diadem in any other Place but Itah, 
by Sea or Land. If ung one ſhould be ſent 
to tell *em they might break up for the pre- 


ſent, and mee: again when Calpuruia ſhould 


chance to have better Dreams; what would 


his Enemies ſay? Or who could with any Pa. 


tience hear his Friends, if they ſhould pre- 
tend to defend his Government as not Arbi- 


trary and Tyrannida)? But if he was poſſeſſed 
ſo far as to think this Day unfortunate, yet 
it were more decent to go himſelf to the Senate, 


and to adjourn it in his own Perſon. Brutus, 


as he ſpoke theſe Words, took Cz/ar by the 
Hand, and conducted him forth: He wa 


not gone far from the Door, when a Servant 
made towards him; but not being able to come 
up to him, by Reaſon of the Crowd who 
preſſed about him, he made ſhift to get into 


the Houſe, and committed himſelf to Ca- 


purnia, begging of her to ſecure him till Cz/ar 
return'd, becauſe he had Matters of great 
Importance to communicate to him. 4- 
temidorus a Cnidian, who taught the Art of 
Sophiſtry in Greek, and by that means was ſo 


far acquainted with ſome about Brutus, that 


he had got into the Secret, brought Cæſar in: 


little Schedule the Heads of what he * 
f 5 
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depoſe. He had obſerv'd that Cæſar as he 
received any Papers, preſently gave em to the 
Servants who attended on him; and there- 
fore came as near to him as ke could, and 
ſaid, Read this, Calar, alone, and 2 
for it contains great Buſineſs, and ſuch as con- 
cerns you. Ceſar received it, and went to read 
it ſeveral times, but was {till hindred by the 
Crowd of thoſe who came to ſpeak to him. 
However he kept it in his Hanl by it ſeltf, 
till he came into the Senate. Some {ay it 
was another who gave Cz/ar this Noto, and 
that Artemidorus could not get tohim, being 
all along kept off by the Crowd. All theſe 
Things might happen by Chance: But the 
Place where the Senate met, which was choſe 
out for the Scene of this Murther, was the 
ſame in which Pompey's Statue ſtood, and 
was one of the Edi:ces which Pompey had 
raiſed and dedi-ated with his 'Pneatre to the 
uſe of the Publick; which plainly thew'd, 
that there was ſomething of a Die which 
guided the Action, and ordered it to be in 
that particular Place. Caſſius juſt before the 
Aſſaſſination look d toward: Pazpcy's Statue, 
and ſilently implored his Ailiftan:e ; though 
he was an Epicurea in his Principles: But 
this Occaſion, and the Inflant Danger, {hook 
his former Notions, and made him a perfect 
Enthuſiaſt. As for A»thouy, who was firm 
to Ce/ar, ant a luſty Perſon, Brutus Abinus 
kept him without the Houſe, and catertained 
. him 
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him with a long Diſ-ourſe contriv'd on pur. 
poſe. When Cæſar entred into the Houſe, 
the Senate ſtood up in Reſpect to him; of 


Brutus's Confederates ſome came about his 


| 


| 


Chair, and ſtood behind it; others met him, 


preten ling to ſuppli vate wich Metellus Cimber, 
in behalf of his Brother who was in Exile; 
and they followed him with their joint Peti. 
tions till he came to his Seat. When he was 
fat down, he refuſed to comply wich their 
Requeſts, and upon their urging him farther, 
reprimanded them ſeverally: When Metellus 
laying hold of his Robe with both his Hands, 

ulled it over his Neck, which was the Signal 
or the Aſſault. Caſca gave him the firſt 
Cut in the Neck, which was not mortal, nor 
dangerous, as coming from one who at the be- 
ginning of ſuch a bold Action was probably 
very much diſturbed. Cz/ar immediately 
turned about, and laid his Hand upon his 
Dagger; and both of them at the ſame time 
cried out: He that received the Blow, in 
Latin, Wicked Caſca! what doſt thou mean! 
And he that gave it inGreek,to his Brother, Bro. 


ther, help! Upon the firſt Onſet, thoſe wb 


were not conſcious to the Deſign were aſto- 


niſhed ; and their Horror at the Action was ſo 


great, that they durit not fly, nor aſſiſt 


Ceſar, nor as much as ſpeak a Word. But | 


thoſe who came prepared for the Buſineſs, en-. 


cloſed him on every ſide with their naked 


Daggers in their Hands: Which way foever 


he 


| 
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he turned, he met with Blows, and ſaw their 
Swords levelled at his Face and Eyes, and 
was baited on all Sides, like a Beaſt taken in 
a Toil. For it was agreed they ſhould each 
of them make a "Thruſt at him, and fleſh 
themſelves with his Blood; wherefore Brutus 
gave him one Stab in the Groin. Some ſay 
that he fought and reliſted all the reſt, and 
moved off from one Place to another, calling 
out for Help: But when he ſaw Bratus's 
Sword drawn, he cover'd his Face with 
his Robe, and quietly ſurrender'd himſelf, *till 
he was puſhed, either by Chance, or by De- 
ſign of the Murtherers, to the Pedeſtal on 
which Pompey's Statue ſtood, which by that 
means was much ſtained with his Blood; fo 
that Pompey himſelf may ſeem to have had his 
Share in the Revenge of his Enemy, who fell 
at his Feet, and breathed out his Soul through 
his multitude of Wounds; for they ſay he re- 
ceived Three and Twenty. The Aſſaſſinates 
themſelves were many of them wounded by 
each other, whilſt they all levelled their Blows 
at the ſame Perſon. 

When Cæſar was diſpatched, Brutus ſtood 
forth to give a Reaſon for what they had 
done; but the Senate would not hear him, but 
flew out of Doors in all haſte, and filled the 
People with ſo much Fear and Diſtraction, 
that ſome ſhut up Houſe, others left their 
Counters and Shops. All ran one way or 
other; ſome to the Place, to ſee the fad 


Ff 4 Specta- 
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Spectacle; others back again, after they had 
ſeen it. Anthony and Lepidus, Cæſar's beſt 
Friends, got oft privately, and abſconded 
themſelves in ſome Friends Houſes. Brutus 
and his Followers, being yet hot with the 
Murcher, marched ina Body from the Senate. 
Houſe to the Capitol with their drawn 
Swords, not like Perſons who thought of 
eſcaping, but with an Air of Confidence and 
Aſſurance. As they went along, they call'4 
to the People to reſume their Liberty, and 
complimented thoſe of better Quality, 
which they met. Some of thoſe went along 
with them, and joined Company with the 
Conſpirators, pretending to the Honour of 
the Action, as if they had born a Par: in it. 
Of this number waz C. Ofavins, and Lentriln: 
tou : Theſe ſuftered afterwards for their 
anity, being taken off by Anthony, and the 
younger Cæſar, but they loſt the Honour they 
deſired, as well as their Lives, which it cott 
them, ſince no one believed they had any 
ſhare in the Action; for neither did thoſe 
who puniſhed them revenge the Fadi, but 
the 1 Mill. The Day after, Brutus wichthe 
reſt came down from the Capitol, and made 
a zpcech to the People, who attended to it, 
without expreſling either any Pleaſure cr Re- 
ſentment, but ſhewed by their deep ſilence, 
that they pitied Cæſar, an'l reverenced Brutus. 
'The Senate made Acts of Oblivion for what 
was paſt, and took healing Meaſures to fe 
CONCLuE | 
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concile all Parties: They order'd that Cæſar 
ſhould be worſhipped as a God, and that not 
any the leaſt thing ſhould be alter d which he 
had Enacted during his Government: At the 
ſame time, they gave Brutus and his Followers 
the Command of Provinces, and other conſi- 
derable Poſts : So that all People now thought 
things were well ſettled, and put in:o a very 
Poſture. But when Cæſar's Will was 
open'd, and it was found that he had left a 
conſiderable Legacy to each one of the Roman 
Citizens; and when his Body was ſeen car- 
ried through the Market-place all mangled 
with Wounds, the Multitude could no longer 
contain themſelves within the Bounds of De- 
cency and Order, but heaped together a Pile 
of Benches, Bars, and Tables, which they 
laced the Corps on, an! ſetcing Fire to it, 
urnt them. Then they took Firebrands, 
and ran ſome to Fire the Houſes of the Aſſaſ- 
ſinates, others up and down the City, to find 
out the Men, and Limb them; but they met 
with none of them, they having taken eftectu- 
al Care to ſecure themſelves. 

One Ciuna, a Confident of C2/ar”s, chanc'd 
the Night before to have an odd Dream: He 
fancied that Cz/ar invited him to Supper; and 
that upon his Refuſal to go with him, Cz/ar 
took him by the Hand, and fore d him, though 
he hung back. Upon Notice that Ce/ar”s 
Body was burning in the Market-place, he 
got up, and went thither, out of reſpect » 

$ 
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his Memory, though his Dream gave him 
ſome ill Apprehenſions; and though he wa; 


at the ſame time Feveriſh. One of the Rabble 
who ſaw him there, ask'd another, Who that 
was? And * rn his Name, told it 


to his next Neighbour : It preſently went for 
currant, that he was one of Cæſar's Mur- 
therers; and indeed there was one Cinns 2 


Conſpirator: They taking this to be the Man, 
immediately ſeized him, and tore him Limb 


from Limb upon the Spot. 

Brutus and Caſſius, frighted at this, within 
a few Days retir'd out of the Ciry. What 
they afterwards did and ſuffer'd, and how 
they dy'd, is written in the Life of Brutus. 
C2far dy'd in his Fifty ſixth Year, not having 
ſurviv'd Pompey above Four Years: That Em. 
pire and Power which he had purſued through 
the whole Courſe of his Life with ſo much 
Hazard, he did at laſt with much Difficul- 
ty compaſs; but reap*d no other Fruits from 
it than an empty Name, and invidious Title. 
But that happy Genius, which was propitious 
to him during his Lite, ſeems to have ſtuck 


to him after his Death, as the Revenger of his 
Murther; for it purſu'd by Sea and Land all | 


thoſe who were concern'd in it, and ſuffer'd 


none to eſcape, but reach'd all who were ei- 
ther actually engaged in the Fact, or by ther | 


Counſels any way promoted it. 
The moſt fignal Accident of all here below, 


was that which befel Caſſus; who when be 
was 
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was conquer'd at ben $6 kill'd himfelf with 
the ſame Dagger which he had made uſe of 
againſt Cæ ſar. The moſt remarkable Appea- 
rance in the Heavens was a great Comet, 
which ſhone very bright for ſeven Nights af- 
ter Cæſarꝰs Death, and then difappear'd. There 
was alſo a very faint Light in the Sun; for 
the Orb of it was pale for the ſpace of a Year 
nor did it riſe with its uſual Brightneſs an 
Vigour. Hence it gave but a weak and feeble 
Heat, and conſequently the Air was damp 
and groſs, for want of {tronger Rays too 
and rarifie it: The Fruits, for that Reaſon, 
were crude and unconcocted, ſo that they rot- 
ted and decay'd through the chilneſs of the 
Air. Above all, the Phantom which appeared 
to Brutus, ſhew'd the Murther was not plea- 
ſing to the Gods. The Story of it is this. 
Brutus being to paſs his Army from Abydos 
to the Continent on the other ſide, laid him- 
ſelf down one Night, as he us'd to do, in his 
Tent, and was no: a-fleep ; but thinking of 
his Affairs, and what Events he might expect: 
For he was naturally of a watchful Conſtitu- 
tion, and very li:tle inclin'd to Sleep. Fic 
thought he heard a Noiſe at the Door of his 
Tent, and looking that way, by the Light ot 
his Lamp, which was almoſt out, ſaw a ter- 
ble Figure, like that of a Man, but of an 
extraordinary Bulk, and grim Countenance. 
He was ſomewhat frighted at firſt : But ſee- 
ing it neither did nor ſpoke any thing to him, 
8 Lo EE only 
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only ſtood ſilently by his Bed-ſide; he askx d 
it at laſt, I ho it was ? The Spectre anſwer's 
him, I am thy Evil Genius, Brutus, and they 
Halt ſee me by Philippi. Brutus anſwer'd very 
Courageouſly, Well, I will ſee you there; and 
immediately the Ghoſt vaniſh'd. When the 
time was come, he drew up his Army near 
Hy 1.6 againſt Anthony and Cæ ſar, and in the 
firſt Battel got the Day, routed the Enemy, 
and wy andy Cz/ar's Camp. The Night be- 
fore the ſecond Battel, the ſame Ghoſt appear'd 
to him again, but ſpoke not a Word. He 
preſently underſtood his Death was near, and 

Sd himſelf to all the Danger of the Battel: 
Vet he did not die in the Fight; but ſeeing his 
Men defeated, got up to the top of a Rock, 
and there preſenting his Sword to his naked 
Breaſt, and aſſiſted, as they ſay, by a Friend, 
who help'd him to give the Thruſt, died upon 
the Spot. 
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5 Engliſhed from the Greek, 
By PH. FO X E., M. D. 


— 


that time in Athens, managing Mat- 

ters in Favour of Autipater and the Ma- 
cedonians, being neceſſitated to write and ſpeak 
many things below the Dignity, and con- 
trary to the Uſage of the City, was wont 
to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, he ſteer d only the 
Shipzeracks of the Common-wealth. This hardy 


daying of his might have ſome appearance of 
Truth, 


DIX the Orator, a powerful Man at 
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Truth, if apply'd to Phocions Government; 
for Demades indeed himſelf was the Ruin of 
his Country, living and ruling ſo diffolutely, 
which gave Autipater occaſion to ſay of him, 
(being now grown old) That he was like 4 


ſacrificed Beaſt, all conſumed, ſave his Hf 
ir. 


and his Paunch But Phoc ions was a ſteady Vi 


tue, depreſs'd only by too great a Counterpoiſe, 
the Fate of Greece conſpiring with that Jun. 


cture of Time, to render it more obſcure 
and inglorious; yet Sophecles too much wea- 
kens the force of Virtue, by ſaying, 


Nor do our Minds, with adverſe Fate fur- 

rounded, 

Maintain their Tenour, but are ſhock'd, cu. 
founded. 


Thus much indeed muſt be granted to 
happen in the Conteſts between good Men 
and ill Fortune, that inſtead of due Returns 
to their good Management, the People, by 
unjuſt Surmiſes and Obloquies, often fully 
the Luſtre, and endeavour to blaſt the Repu- 
tation of their Virtue. And although it be 
commonly ſaid, that the Populace is molt 
inſulting and contumelious to great Men, 
when they are puff'd up with Proſperity and 


u 
Succeſs, the contrary often happens: Afflicti- 
ons and publick Calamities naturally eager- 
ing and ſow'ring the Minds and Manners 


Men, and diſpoſing them to ſuch Peeviſhne! 
i 
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d Chagrin, that hardly can any one ca 
himſelf 4 2 in his Words or ARt- 
ons, but they will be apt to take pet : He 
that remonſtrates to their Miſcarriages, is in- 
terpreted to inſult over their Misfortunes, 
and even the mildeſt Expoſtulations are con- 
fru'd Contempt: Honey it ſelf is ſearching 
in ſore and ulcerated Parts; and the wiſeſt, 
though ſoft Counſels, may prove to be pro- 
voking to diſtemper'd Minds, that have not 
well prepar'd Ears to entertain them. This 
made the Poet expreſs ſuch Applications, by 
a Word ſignifying a grateful and eaſie touch 
upon the Mind, without Harſhneſs or Offence: 
Inflamed Eyes require a Retreat into gloomy 
and dusky Places, amongſt Colours of the 
deepeſt Shades, unable to endure the vigo- 
rous and glaring Light: So fares it in the 
Body politick, when heated with Factions 
and innfotation ; there is a certain Niceneſs 
and touchy Humour prevails in the Minds of 
Men, and an unaccountable Jealouſie of any 
Perſon, that with openneſs and freedom offers 
to ſcan their Actions, even when the neceſ- 
lity of their Affairs moſt require ſuch Plain- 
dealing. And ſurely ſuch a Condition of 
State is moſt tickliſh, when thoſe who en- 
deavour to ſtem the popular Torrent, are in 
Danger to be run down by them, and thoſe 
who humour them, to be ſwallow'd up with 
them in the common Ruin. | 

Aſtrono- 
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Aſtronomers tell us, the Sun's Motion is 
neither exactly parallel wich the reſt of the | 
Orbs, not yet directly and diametrically op- bl 
ſite to them; but deſcribing an Oblique d 
ine, with inſenſible Declination, he ſteers his p 

ſt 
r: 
w 


Courſe fo, to diſpenſe his Light and Influence, 
in his annual Revolution, at ſeveral Seaſons, 
in equal Proportions, to the whole Creation: 
So it happens in Political Affairs, that if the P 
Motions of Rulers be conſtantly oppoſite and | i 
croſs to the Genius and Inclination of the 
People, they will be ſtomach'd as Arbitrary | 
and Tyrannical; as on the other fide, too 
much — and Indulgencetothetubjet's | di 
Levity and Wantonneſs, has oft proved dan- IL. 
gerous and fatal; but the gratifying them in d. 
Pl 
t 
tl 


reaſonable and fair Requeſts, when they are 
not Maſterly and Infolent, may prove for the 
Honour and Safety of the Government: Yetit | 
mult be confeſt it is a nice Point, and ex- | w 
tream difficult, fo to Temper this Lenity,s | tc 
to preſerve the Authority of the Government, u 
that it may not be expos d to the Peoples | 
Affront and Contempt. But if ſuch a bleſſed | al 
Mixture and Temperament may be obtain d. hi 
it ſeems to be the moſt regular and harmon- m 
ous of all other; for thus we are taught even I 
God governs the World, not by irreſiſtibe v 
Force, but perſuaſive Arguments, and gente m 
01 
gl 


Inſinuations into our Minds, bending them to 


Compliance with his Eternal Purpoſes. | 
Thus fe 
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Thus it befel Cato the younger, whoſe 
Manners were ſo little agreeable or accepta- 
ble to the People, that he received very ften- 
der Marks of their Favour; witneſs his Re- 
pulſe in the Pretences he made to the Con- 
ſulate, behaving himſelf, as Cicero obſerves, 
rather like a Citizen of Plato's Common- 
wealth, thin among the Lees of Romulus's 
Poſterity : The ſame Thing happening to him, 
in my Opinion, as we obſerve in Fruits ripe 
before their Seaſon, which we rather gaze at 
and admire, than uſe; ſo much was his old- 


 faſhion'd Virtue out of preſent Mode, conſi- 


dering the depraved Cuſtoms, Time and 
Luxury had introduced, that it appeared (in- 
deed) ſightly and ſplendid, but ſuited not the 
preſent Exigencies, being ſo diſproportioned 
to the Manners in vogue, and the Guiſe of 
the preſent Times. Yer his Circumſtances 
were not alt ogether like Phoczon's, who came 
to the Helm when the publick Bottom was juſt 
upon ſinking. Cato's Time was, indeed, 
ſtormy and tempeſtuous, yet ſo as he was 
able to aſſiſt in managing the Sails, and lend 
his helping Hand to thoſe that ſteer d: His 
manly Reſolution gave Fortune a Task of 
Time and Difficulty in ruining the Common- 
wealth, in which he, and his Friends, had al- 
moſt prevailed againſt her, which yet, by 
other Aſſiſtance, with long Time and tug- 


ing, by flow degrees was afterwards ef- 
ected. . 
Gg 


Now 


Now we compare Phoc ion to him, not only 
in the common Reſemblances that appear 
amongſt great Men, and States-men ; for in- 
deed there is ſome Difference among Virtue; 
of the ſame Denomination, as the Valour of 


Alcibiades and Epaminondas, the Prudence of 


Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the Juſtice of Num 
and Ageſilaus. But theſe Mens Virtues are 
the ſame, even tothe moſt minute Differences, 
having the ſame Colour, Stamp, and Charz- 
Ger impreſſed upon them, ſo as not to be di- 
ſtinguiſhable; whether you look upon themin 


the exact mixture of Lenity on the one hand, 


or with Auſterity on the other; their Gallantry 
upon ſome Occaſions, and Caution on others; 


their extream ſolicitude for the Publick, and 
perfect Neglect of themſelves; their fixt and | 


1mmovable Bent to all virtuous and honeſt 
Actions, accompanied with an extream ten- 
derneſs and ſcrupuloſity of doing any Thing 
which might appear mean or 3 80 
that in theſe, as in two Inſtruments exactly tu- 


ned to each other, he muſt have a nice ET 


that can perceive any Diſcord. 


As to Cato's Extraction, it's confeſſed by il | 
to be Illuſtrious, (as ſhall be ſaid. hereafter) 


: 


1 
: 


nor was Phocion's (I'm well afſur'd) obſcure 


or ignoble ; for had he been the Son of 1 
Turner, (as Idomenens reports) it had ctt- 
tainly not been forgot to his Diſparagement, 
by Hyperides the Son of 2 who heap- 
ed up a thouſand ſpiteful Things ags 


in 
him 


ſt 
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him: Nor indeed was it poſſible for him, in 
ſuch Circumſtances, to have had ſuch liberal 
Education in his Youth, as to be firſt Plato's, 
and afterwards Xemnocrates's Scholar in the 
Academy, and in whatever gentile Accom- 


pliſhments, to have been all along emulous 


of the very beſt of his Contemporaries. His 
Countenance was ſo compoſed, that ſcarce 
was he ever ſeen by the Athenians laughing, 
or in tears; he indulged not himſelf in the 
Luxury of the publick Baths, (as Doxrzs re- 


-ports) nor ever had his Hands without his 


Cloak, when he ”—_— dreſſed in publick: 
Abroad, and in the Camp, he was 1o hardy 
to go always thin clad and bare-foot, except 
the Froſt was vehement and intolerable, that 
the Soldiers uſed to fay in Merriment, that 
it was a hard Winter hke to be, when Pho- 
cion wore his Shoos. Although he was of 
moſt eaſie Converſation and great Humanity, 
his Appearance was moroſe and four, ſo that 
he was ſeldom accoſteu by any that were 
Strangers to him : Upon which Occaſion, 
Chares, upon a time jegring his ſupercilious 
Look, and the Athenians applauding him for 
it, Phoc ion replied, My Sullenneſs never made 
any of you ſad, but theſe Mens Follity have gi- 
ven you ſorrow enough. In like manner Phoci- 
on's Diſcourſe was grave and pithy, full of uſe- 
ful Remarks, with a ſententious Brevity awful 
and auſtere, however unpleaſant: After the 
manner as Zeno ſays a Philoſopher ſhould 


Gg 2 ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, his Words throughly tinctur'd with 
the inward ſenſe of his Mind; ſuch was Ph. 
cion's, who crowded much into little room: | 
And to this probably Pohheuctus the Sphertian 
had regard, when he ſaid, that Demoſthene; 
was indeed the beſt Orator of his Time, bu 
Phocion the moſt powerful Speaker; whoſe 
Words were to eſtimated like ſmaller 
Coins, from the intrinſick Value of the Met. 
tal, not from the Bulk. He was obſerved 
ſometimes, when the Theatre was filled with 
Spectators, to walk muſing alone behind 
the Scenes, which one of his Friends once 
taking notice of, ſaid; Phocion, you ſeem ti 
be thoughtful; Tes verily, replied he, I an 
conſiderimg wherein I may retrench what I amti 
ay to the Athenians. Even Demoſthenes him. 
If, who uſed to deſpiſe the reſt ofthe Harar 
nere, when heroſe up, was wont to ſay pre. 
fently to thoſe about him, Now mark, lays 
he, the Pruning-hook of my Periods. But this 
perhaps _ be referred to the Authority of 
the Man; ſince not only a Word, but even 
a Nod, from a Perſon had in reverence, is0f 
more Force than the moſt ſtudied and elabo 
rate Speeches of others. In his Youth be 
ſerved under Chabras, at that time Genera, 
- whom he greatly honour'd, and by him ws 
abundantly inſtructed in military Knowledge: 
and, in return, help'd to correct his Humour, 
which was odd and capricious: For bells 
otherways naturally heavy and denn. 


0 
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he was ſo fired and tranſported in heat of 
Fight, that he threw himſelf headlong into 


Danger beyond the forwardeſt; which in- 


deed coſt him his Life in the Iſland of Chzo, 
having preſ. d his own Ship foremoſt, to force 
a Deicent into the Haven. But Phoc ion be- 
ing a Man of Lemper as well as Courage, 
had the dexterity at ſome times to warm 
the General's Flegm, and at others to mo- 
derate and cool the Impetuouſneſs of his un- 
ſeaſonable Fury. Upon which Account Cha- 


brias, being a good-natur'd Man, loved him 
extreamly, and preferred him to Offices and 


Commands, and effectually recommended 
him to the Arhenzans, uſing his Aſſiſtance, and 
taking his Advice in all his Affairs of Moment: 
Particularly the Sea- fight at Nax#s, made not 
a little to Phocion's Reputation; for having 
the left Squadron committed to him by Cha- 
brias, he ſo managed the Matter, that the 
Controverſie was quickly decided in their fa- 
vour - a ſpeedy Victory: And this being 
the firſt proſperous Diſpute the City had with 
the Grecians, by its ſingle Force, ſince it was 


under Hatches, Chabrias the General was 


mightily adored, and Phocion magnitied as a 
Man worthy of the greateſt Truſt and Com- 
mand. This Victory happen'd at the great 
Solemnities, and Chabrias appointed an Anni- 
verſiry to commemorate it on the 16th of 
Anguſt, on which it was obtained, and diftri- 


buted a Largeſs of Wine among the Athe— 


G 3 Nidug. 
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nian. Much about this time Chabrias ſent 
Phocion to demand their Nota of the Charges | 


of the War from the I 


intended him to go againſt them as Enemies, 
that Force was inſignificant ; if as to Friend; 
and Allies, one Veſſel was ſafticient : So he 
took one ſingle Galley, and having viſited the 
Cities, and treated with the Governours 
friendly and a rtly, he return'd with a 


good number o * ſent by the Confede- | 

ſupplies for their main- 
Neither did his Friendſhip to Ch. 
brias determine with his Life, but after his 
Deceaſe was religiouſly maintained to all that 
related to him, chiefly his Son Creſippus, he 


rates to Athens, wit 
renance. 


laboured to bring into ſome decorum, and al- 
though he was a very ſtupid and unhewyn 
young Fellow, he ceaſed not, what in him 
lay, to correct and cover his Faults and Fol- 
lies; once when the Voungſter was very im- 
pertinent and troubleſom to him in the Camp, 
about ordering the Army, ſtill ſhooting bis 
Bolt, interrupting him with idle Queſtions, 


and documentizing Phocion with his filly Opi- 


nions in the Matter, he could not forbear 
crying out, O Chabrias, Chabrias, is is the 
greateſt teſt of my Friendſhip to thee, to endure 
this Blockhead. 

Upon looking into publick Matters, and 
the 1 of them, he obſerved they had 


fhared the Adminiſtration of Affairs _ | 
them- 
. 


an ers, and profferino 
him a Guard of 20 Sail, he told him, If he 
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themſelves, as it were by Lot; the Sword- 
men, and thoſe of the long Robe, ſo as not 
to interfere with each other: Theſe were to 
manage the Aſſemblies, regiſter their Votes, 
and publiſh their Acts and Edicts, of whom 
were Eubulus, Ariſtophon, Demoſthenes, Ly- 
curgus and Hyperides; this was a gainful Trade 
among them, and the Men of the Blade, as 
Diopithes, Meneſtheus, Leoſthenes and Cha- 
retas, by their Military Employs, carved out 
fair Proportions for themſelves out of the Pub- 
lick Stock. Now Phocion was of Opinion, 
that ſuch a Model of Government as that of 
Pericles, Ariſtides and Solon, wherein the 
ſame Perſon acted both Parts, in propound- 
ing Laws and ordering the Militia, was a 
more perfect, uniform, and regular Mix ure, 
and would redound moſt to the common Good 
and Safety; each of theſe Perſons being well 
qualied for both Purpoſes, that I may ufe 
Archilochus's Words: 


Mars and the Muſes Friends alike dſigu'd, 
To Arts and Arms indifferently inclin'd. 


Minerva being ſtyled the Patroneſs and Pro- 

tectreſs of Arts both Civil and Military. 
TPhoc ion having thus confider'd with himſelf, 
his Inclinations and Genius were always for 
Pease and Quietneſs, yet was he engag'd in 
more Wars than any of his Predeceſſors; ne- 
ver indeed promoting or encouraging fuch 
(39 4 Deſigns, 
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or declining any Enterprize, when he was 
called to it by the Publick Neceſſity of the 
State. And thus much is well known, that 
he was no leſs than 45 ſeveral times choſen 
General, when he was never once of thoſe 
times preſent in the Aſſembly; but the Com. 
man in his abſence, by common Suffrage, 
conferr* on him, and he ſent fr on purpoſe to 
undertake it; inſomuch that it amaz'd thoſe 
that did not well conſider, to fee the People 
always prefer Phocion, who was ſo far from 
humouring them, or courcing their Favour, 
that he always thwarted and oppoſed them. 
But ſo it was, as great Men and Princes uſe 
their Buffoons and Jeſters after Meals, for their 
Diſport an Meriment, ſo the Athenians upon 
ſlight Occaſions, entertain'd and diverted 
themſelves wich their ſpruce Speakers and 
trim Orators, but when it came to dint of 
Action, they were ſo ſober and con(iderative 
to mark out the Graveſt and Wiſeſt for pub- 
lick Employments, however oppolite to their 
Sentiments. This he made no ſcruple to own, 
upon the occaſion of the Oracle of Delphn: 
being read, which informed them, that the 
reſt of the Citizens being unanimous, there 


was one onlyPerſon ſopreſumptuous to aboun! | 
in his own ſenſe, which he frankly told them 


was himſelf, bidding them look no further, 
for he indeed was nothing fatisfied in allthel 
Proceedings, Happening afterwards to * 


Deſigns, nor, on the other Hand, ſhunning 
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his own Opinions, to the general Approbation 
of the Aſſembly, turning to ſome of his 
Friends, he demanded of them, What Fooliſh 
thing had e ſcap d him unawares to merit their 
—_—_ ; "= 
pon occaſion of a publick Feſtivi:y, be- 

ing {olicited for his Contribution, by the Ex- 
ample of others, and preſling him much, he 
bid them apply themſelves to the Weal:hy, 
for his part he ſhould bluſh to be ſo Prodigal 
a5 to throw away any thing, whilſt he was in 
the Uſurer's Books, pointing to Callicles the 
Scrivener. Being ſtill clamour'd on and im- 
portun'd, he told them this Tale: A certain 
IWhite-lruer®d Fellow intending for the Wars, 
hearing the Ravens Croak in his Paſſage, threw 
decem his Arms,reſolving to be quiet; recollectiug 
himſelf after, he adventur'd out again, but 
hearing the ſame Muſick, made a fill ſtop, ſaying, 
they might tear their Throats (if they pleasd) 
for joy of ſmelling a Feaſt, but for his part he was 
reſolyd to ſave his Skin. 

The Athenians urging him at an unſeaſona- 
ble time to fall upon the Enemy, he peremp- 
torily refuſed, and being upbraided — them 
with Cowardiſe and Puſillanimity, he told 
them, Gentlemen, ce undes ſtand one another very 
well; you cannot make meV aliant at this time, nor 
[you Wiſe. In time of ſecurity, the People were 
very pert and ſevere upon him, demanding a 
ſtrict Account how the Publick Treaſure had 
been employed, and the like: He bid 3 

| fir 
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firſt be aſſured of their Safety, and after mind 
their good Husbandry; in effect, the Paſſions 
of the Mobile alter'd with their Affairs, bei 
extream timorous and ſubmiſs in Times of Dan. 
ger; when that was blown over, inſolent and 
over- bearing, clamouring upon Phocion, as 
one that envied them the Honour of Victory. 
To all which he made only this Anſwer, My 
Friends, you are happy that have a Leader that 
knows your Humour, or you had long ſince been 
undone. 
Having a Controverſie with the Bzotians 
about Boundaries, which he counſell'd them to 
decide by Treaty, they inclined to Blows: He 
told them, Gentlemen, for my part I think it ad- 
vi ſable for you to have atrialof Skill at the Wea- 
pons you can beſt manage ( your Tongues) and not 
our Hands, in which you are inferiour. Once 
when he was e g, they run him down with 
Noiſe, not ſuffering him to go on, or enduring 
to hear him: Well $:rs, quoth he, you may 6- 
verpower me to do what I would not, but you ſhall 
never force me to ſay any thing contrary to my 
Senſe. The whole Crew of Haranguers upon a 
time bandying againſt him, Demoſthenes ſaid, 
Phocion,the Athenians will tear thee piece mea! 
if once they grow enraged; and thee ſays he,when 
theyreturn to their right Minde. Obſerving Poly- 
euttus the Sphettian, a very corpulent Man, 
with earneſtneſs, till he wanted Breath, and 
drop'd again with Sweat, labouring the Al- 
ſembly for a War againſt King Philip: This 


indeed 
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indeed, ſays he, is a proper Per ſon to per ſuade you 
to Action, aud will donbtleſs behave himſelf nota- 
bly in Back and Breaſt, that with talking only has 
almoſt melted his Greaſe. When Lycurgas had 
ſpoken many reflecting and ſcurrilous things 
againſt him, clofing with that of his adviſing 
them to deliver ten of the Citizens for Hoſta- 
ges, which Alexander had demanded ; he 
coolly reply'd, That he had been the Author 
of much ſafe and wholeſome Counſel, which 
had not been follow'd. There was a Man 
call'd Achibiades, nick-nam'd the Lacedemon:- 
an, affecting their Gravity, by wearing an 
over-grown Moſſie Beard, an old Leaguer 
Cloak, with a very Formal Countenance: 
Phoc ion being teaſed by the reſt, made ſure of 
this Man for his Advocate and Compurgator : 
But finding him, when he began to ſpeak, 
{ſmoothing and wheadling with the predomi- 
nant Faction, taking him by the Beard, he 
cry'd, Nay Friend, if you turn Courtier, by 
all means off with your Gravity. Ariſtogeiton 
the Sycophant, was a terrible Man of War with- 
in the Doors of the Houſe, always ſounding 
to Horſe, and inflaming them to Battel ; but 
when the Muſter-roll came to be produc'd, 
where every ones Name was that was ht for 
Service, he came limping with his Crutch to 
the Meeting, with a World of Bandage on 
his Leg, like a maimed Soldier: Phocion ſpy d 
him afar off, coming in, and cry'd out to the 
Clerk, Set dor Ariſtogeiton 700 for a Counter 


Feil 
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feit 4 * It was a little to be admired, how 
a Man ſo ſevere and ſmart upon all occaſions 
as Phoc ion was, ſhould notwithſtanding main- 
tain his Reſpect and Reputation with the 
People; yet though difficult, it is not impoſ. 
{ible a Man's Temper, like ſome Wines, my 
have a ſweetneſs mix'd with ſome harſhneſs al. 
{o, not at all ungrateful; as on the contrary, 
fome are ſo extream luſcious, they are both 
untaſty and unwholſom. Hyper:ides who was 
four and farcaſtical, uſed ro excuſe it to the 
Athenians, by ſaying, Conſider, I pray, whether 
T have deſigned any Advantage by my Bitterneſs; 
as though a covetous Deſign were the only 
unſupportable Grievan.e, and not alſo Men 
may juſtly render themſelves obnoxious to 
Cenſure, by abuſing their Authority, with 
ride and Paſſion to prevail upon the Weak- 
neſs and awe the Minds of the Vulgar. But 
Phoc ion had no Perſonal Pique nor Spleen to 
any Man, nor indeed reputed any Man his 
Enemy, but who contravened his Propoſals 
for the Weal Publick; in which Argument 
he was moſt Tenacious, Sturdy and Uncontrol- 
lable; for his general Converſation, it was 
Faſie, Courteous and Obliging to all, to that 
point, as to befriend all ſorts in Diſtreſs, and 
even eſpouſe the Cauſe of thoſe who difter'd 
moſt from him, when they needed his Pa- 
tronage. His Friends reproaching him for 
pleading in behalf of an ill Man, he told 
them, The Innocent had uo occaſion for an Adv | 

Care. 
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cate. Ariſtogeiton the Sycophant, we menti- 
on'd before, having, after Sentence paſs'd up- 
on him, ſent earneſtly to Phoczon to ſpeak 
with him in the Priſon, his Friends difſuaded 
him from going; Why, ” your Favonr, ſays he, 
where ſhould I rather chuſe to make Ariſtogei- 
ton a Viſit ? 

As for the Friends and Allies of the Atheni- 
ans, the Iſlanders, when ever any Admiral be- 
ſides Phoction was ſent, they treated him as an 
Enemy ſuſpect, barricado'd their Gates, 
block'd up their Havens, drove the Country 
of their Cattle, Slaves, Wives and Children, 
and put them in Garriſon; but upon Phocions 
Arrival, they went out to welcome him in 
their Shallops and Barges, with Streamers 
and Garlands, and received him at Landing, 
with all Demonſtrations of Joy and Triumph. 
At this time King Philip made a Deſcent into 
Eubea, bringing thither an Army from Ma- 
cedonia, endeavouring to gain the Cities to his 
Intereſt, by the means of their Governors. 
Plutarch of Eretria (a City in Eubæa) was 
ſent to pray Aid of the Athenians, toward the 
Relief of the Ifland, that was in imminent 
Danger of being ſurprized by the Macedonians. 
Phocion was ſent thither with a Handful of 
Men (in Compariſon) in Expectation the 
Country would flock in amain to him; bur 
when he came he found all things in Confu- 
tion, the Country betray'd, all corrupted by 
Bribery, and bough: and fold by the Penti- 

oncrs 
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oners to King Philip, inſomuch that he ran 
the greateſt Riſque imaginable. To ſecure 
himſelf the beſt he could, he poſſeſt himſelf 


of a ſmall riſing Ground, which was divided 
from the Camp about af = + ye by a large | 
e 


Trench, in which he encloſed the choiceſt of 
his Army; for the Praters and idle Vagabonds 
that ſtraggled from the Camp, and forſook 
their Colours, he bid his Officers not regard 
them, for that they would not only be diſor- 
derly and ungovernable themſelves, but be a 


hindrance to the reſt; and further being con- 
ſcious to themſelves of the neglect of their 


Duty, they would be leſs apt to prate and miſ- 
repreſent the Action, or beſpatter them at their 
return home. When the Enemy drew nigh, 
he commanded them to ſtand to their Arms, 
whilſt he went to Sacrifice; in which he ſpent 
a conſiderable time, either by the rediouineſs 
of the thing it ſelf, or on purpoſe to invite the 
Enemy nearer. Plutarch interpreting this 
Tardineſs as a Failure in his Courage, fell on 
alone with the Auxiliaries; which the Caval- 


perceiving, could not be contained, but | 


iſſuing alſo out of the Camp, confuſedly and 
diſorderly, ſpurr'd up to the Enemy. The 
Van by this means was worſted, the reſt 
were eaſily diſperſed, and Plutarch himſelf 


ſhow'd a fair pair of Heels, as judging the 


whole Army had been routed. But by this 


time, the Sacrifice being over, thoſe within 
the Camp made a Head, and fell upon mw | 


_ 
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that were got to the Ditch, and putting them 
to Flight, cut many of them in pieces; and 
Phocion having order'd a particular Squa- 
dron to watch their Motions, and purſue thoſe 
that firſt gave way in the Skirmiſh, himſelf 
afterwards, with a Reſerve of his beſt Men, 
engaged the whole Body of the Enemy in a 
ſharp and wane Fight, in which all of them 
behaved themſelves with remarkable Courage 
and Gallantry. Thallus the Son of Cineac, and 
Glaucus of Pelymedes, that fought near the 
General, ſignaliz d themſelves ; fo did alſo 
Cleophanes merit the Reputation of a brave 
Man, having every where laid about him, 
and call'd upon the Horſe that were wheel- 
ing to ſuccour the General, who was in Dan- 
ger, he made them face about, ſo as to con- 
firm the Victory already obtain'd by the In- 
fantry. By which means Plutarch was dri- 
ven out of Eretria, and the commodious 
Caſtle of it was taken, being ſituated in that 
part of the Iſland, where it is narrowed into a 
{mall Neck of Land, and the reſt of the Iſland 
being ſurrounded other-where by the Sea. 

He would not permit them to take any of 
the Greeks Priſoners, for fear the Orators at 
Athens ſhould inflame the People againſt 
_ to determine ſomething to their Pre- 
judice. 

This Affair thus diſpatch'd and ſettled, 
Phoc ion ſet Sail homewards, having given 
moſt manifeſt Tokens of his Juſtice and Hu- 

manity 
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manity to the Allies, and to the Athenians in- 
diſputable Proofs of his Courage and Conduct. 


His Succeflor Mo/of#s had worſe Fate to fall 


alive into the Enemies Hands, which inſpired 
Philip with great Thoughts and Deſigns to 


move with all his force into the Helleſpont, ſo 


to the Cher/oneſus and Perinthus, and on to 


Byzantium. The Athenians raiſing Recruitsto 


relieve them, the Demagogues made it their 
Buſineſs to prefer Chares to be General, who 
failing thither, effected nothing worthy of 
ſuch an Equipage; nor would the Confede- 
rates harbour his Fleet, having jealouſie of him, 
ſo that he did nothing but Pirate about, pil- 
laging their Friends, and deſpiſed by their 


Enemies. Upon this occaſion, the People be- 
ing chafed ye Orators, were in great Fer- 


ment, and highly enraged they had been fo 
fooPd, to ſend any Succour to the Byzantines; 
whereupon Phocion riſing up, told them, My 
Maſters, you have not ſo much reaſon tobe con- 
cern dat the Fealouſies of your Friends, as the Un- 
faithfulneſs of your own Generals, ho render ou 
ſuſpefted, even to thoſe who yet can't poſſibly ſiub- 


ſift without your Succours. The Aſſembly being 


moved with this Speech of his, chang'd their 
Minds on the ſudden, and commanded him 
immediately to raiſe more Force, and aſſiſt 
their Confederates in the Helleſpont, which 


would be of the greateſt moment for the ſecu- 
rity of Byzantium. 


At 
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At this time Phocion's Name was up, and 
an old Acquaintan-e of his, who had been his 
Fellow-Student in the Academy, Cleon, a Man 
of higheſt Renown for Virtue among the By- 
zantines, having vouch'd for Phoczion to 
the City, they opened their Gates to receive 
him, not permitting him (though he deſired 
it) to incamp without the Walls, but enter- 
tained him and all the Athenians with entire 
Reſpet; and they to requite their Confi- 
dence, converſed with their new Hoſts, not 
only ſoberly and inoffenſively, but behaved 
themſelves on all occaſions with great chear- 
fulneſs and reſolution for their Defence. Thus 

came King Philip to be driven out of the Helle- 
ont, and deſpiſed to boot, who was till now 
thought impoſſible to be match'd, and even 
apprehended invincible. Phocion alſo took 
ſome of his Ships, and retook ſome of the 
Places he had garriſon'd, making beſides ſeve- 
ral Inrodes into the Country, which he plun- 
der'd and over-run, until ſuch time as he 
happen'd to be wounded by ſome of them 
came to his Aſſiſtance, he made off towards 

ome. 
The Megarzans at this time privately pray- 
ing Aid of the Athenians, Phocion fearing leſt 
the Beotians being aware of it, ſhould prevent 
them, call'd an Aſſembly very early in the 
Morning, and backing the Beotians Petition, 
It was put to the Queſtion, and voted in their 
Favour. As ſoon as ever it was done, he made 


H h Pro- 
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Proclamation immediately, by ſound of 


Trumpet, and led them off {trait from the 
Aſlembly, to arm and put themſelves in po- 
ſture. The Megarzans received them oy. 
fully, they help'd them to fortifie Nga, 


and build two new Bulwarks on each fide, from 
the City tothe Haven, and ſo joyn'd it to the 
Sea; ſo that being ſufficiently defended on 
the Land- ſide from the Aſſailants, it was ſe- 
cured to the Athenians. 

Now was che time that the Liberty of Greece 
was openly diſputed with King Philip, and at 
Athens ſuch Chiefs choſen in Phoczon's ab- 
ſence, that at his Arrival from the Iſlands, he 


dealt earneſtlywith the Atheniaus, (being deepy 
poſſeſſed what danger might enſue) that ſince 


Philip ſhow'd ſome peaceable Inclinations to- 
wards them, they would conſent to a Treaty, 
being contradicted in this by a prating picks 
thank Fellow, of thoſe ſort of Vermin that 
haunt the Places of Publick Aſſembly, (this 
was a famous Place of the Athenians meeting 
open to the Air.) This ſawcy Companion 
asking Phocion, if he durſt preſume to per- 
ſwade the Athenians to Peace, now their Swords 
where in their Hands? Ze, ſaid he, I dare, 
though I'm ſatisfied I ſhallbe thyMaſter in timed 
War, and thou (perhaps) mine in time of Peace. 
Since he could not prevail, and Demoſthenes's 
Open carried it, adviſing them to make 
ar as far off home as poſſible, (that was to 
the far ſide of Attica) Phocion argued, * 
thele 
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cheſe Matters the Place was not ſo much tobe 
conſidered, as the Probability of Succeſs, for 
by this the Diſtance of War was to be mea- 
ſured; to be ſure, thoſe that were worſted, 
would have it quickly brought home to their 
Doors. Accordingly Matters ſucceeding ill, 
the Innovators and Incendiaries haling up Cha- 
ridemus to the Tribunal, to be nominated to 
the Command, the beſt of the Senators were 
in a panick Fear, and call'd a Meeting of the 
People at Areopagus, where with Entreaties 
and Tears they hardly prevailed to have Pho- 
cion preferred and intruſted with the Care of 
the cer He was of Opinion, that the fair 
Terms Philip propoſed, were to be accepted; 
yet after Demades had propounded, that the 
City ſhould receive the ſelf- ſame Conditions, 
that were tender'd to the reſt of the States of 
Greece, he oppoſed i, ill it were known what 
the Particulars were King PHilip had demand- 
ed. Being over-born in this Advice at that 
juncture of time, preſently after the Arhenzians 
ſufficiently repented it, when they under- 
ſtood that by thoſe Articles, they were obliged 
to furniſh Philip both with Horſe and Ship- 
ping: This Gentlemen, ſays he, I fore ſau, and 
therefore oppoſed; but ſiuce you have now arti- 
cled, make the beſt ou't, be conrageoins, and bear 
it as wellas on can, remembring that your An- 
ceſtors uſing their Fortune indifferently, ſome- 
mes mwiine Lato, at other times truckiing,per- 
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form'd each part with decorum, and pre ſer ved 
not only their own City, but thereſt of Greece. 

Upon the News of Philip's Death, he would 
not ſuffer the People to make Bonfires, or other 
publick Demonſtrations of Joy and Jubilee, 
minding them how ungenerous it was to inſult 
upon ſuch an occaſion, and that the Army that 
had fought them at Cheronæa, was leſſened by 
one Man only. 

When Demoſthenes made Invectives againſt 
Alexander, who was now ſet down before 
Thebes, he repeated thoſe Verſes of Hom: u: 


I bat mean'ſt thou, Fool, with Rage to firell 
his Breaſt, 


Already full, with glorious Hopes poſſeſt? 


Whats this but adding freſh Fuel to the Fire, | 
and puſhing your ſelves forwards into the 
Flames, that are already devouring the Neig. 
bourhood? for my part (lays he) I will not be 
conſenting to your deſtroying your ſelves, thoug! 
you ſhould court me to it, and for this end ou) 

have I cout inu d my Command. 

After Thebes was loſt, and Alexander had 
demanded Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyper 
and Charidemus to be deliver'd up, the whole 
Aſſembly turning their Eyes frequently and 
intirely upon him, and calling on him al{oby 
Name to deliver his Opinion; at laſt he rol 
up, laying hold upon one of his moſt dear 


and 
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and intimate Friends, that he loved and con- 
fded in above all others, telling them, Ss, 
you have brought things among ſt you to that paſs, 
that for my part ſhould he demand this my Friend 
Nicocles, [would ut refuſe him, and ſhould think 
it the greateſt happineſs my ſelf” to ſacrifice my 
own Life and Fortune for your ſafety ; for truly, 
ſays he, it pierces my Heart to ſcethnſe who are 
fled hither for Succour from the deſolat ion of 
Thebes; and ſurely it will be more for the com- 
mon Intereſt, that we rather deprecate the Con- 
queror, and interceed for both, than run the ha- 
zard of another Battel. 

When this was decreed by the Commonal- 
ty, Alexander is ſaid to have rejected their 
firſt Addreſs when it was preſented, throw- 
ing it back ſcornfully, and turning his Back 
on the Ambaſſadors, they departe.|, but the 
ſecond which was preſented by Phocion, he 
graciouſly received, underſtan ling by the grave 
deniors, how much Philip always held him 
in the higheſt Efteem and Veneration ; and 
not only accepted his Memo-1al and Petition, 
but alſo permitted him to adviſe him; whi.h 
he did to this effect, that if his Deſigns were 
for Peace and Quietneſs, he ſhould put 
a ſtop to his Career; if the G/ry of his Arms 
were his aim, he ſhould do wellto divert them 
from Greece, and turn them on the Barbarians. 
With divers ſuch Inſinuations, dextroufly 
fitted to the Humour and Genius of Alexan- 
der, he ſo won upon him, and ſoftned his 

Hh 3 Temper, 
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Temper, that he was heard to ſay, The Arbe. 


4ans ought to value themſelves, for if any thing 


| 


amiſs betided him, they only were worthyot 


the Soveraignty. Converſing thus with Phe. 
cion as his Friend and Confident, he did him 
that Honour, which few of thoſe that were 
next his Perſon ever received; inſomuch that 
Douwurts reports, when he grew great and high, 
after the Defeat of Darius, he left off the Word 
Greeting in all his Letters, except only thoſe 
that were directed to Phocion and Antipater be 
condeſcended to uſe it, which alſo is confirm. 


} 
: 


| 


ed by Chares. As for his Munificence to him, 


it is well known he ſen: him a Preſent at one 
time of 100 Talents, which being brought 
to Athens, Phocion demanded of the Bearers, 


how it came to paſs, that among all the reltot | 


the Athenians, he alone ſhould be fo highly 
"obliged to his Bounty? And being told, that 
Alexander eſteem'd him (only) a Perſon ot 
Honour and Worth: May it pleaſe him then, 
(faid he) to permit ma to continue ſo, and beſiul 
#0 reputed. Following him to his Houſe, and 
obſerving his ſimple and plain way of Living, 
his Wife employ'd in the Paſtry-work with 


her own Hands, himſelf pumping Water to 


waſh his Feet; they preſo'd him to accept it, 
with ſome Indignation, being aſhame , (a 
they ſaid) that Alexander's Friend ſhould lie 
{o poorly and pitifully. Ph: taking notice 
of a poor old Fellow, in a tatter'd Coat, pat 
ting by, asked them, I they thought bim u 


Tor / 


| 
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<orſe Condition than that poor Wretch? They 
begg'd his Pardon for the Compariſon; yer, 
ſays he, this Man has leſs to live upon than I. aud 
is content ; aud in ſhort, I muſt tell you, if this 


ſumm be more than I cant ſe, it isaltegether ſ[iper- 


fuons? if Tlivenp to it, 1 ſhillgivecanſe of jea- 


louſie both of your Maſter and my ſolfto the reſt of 


the Citizens. So the TI ccaiure was returned 
back from Athers, giving the Eræciaus an ll- 
luitcious Example, how much truly richer the 
Man is, who by contracting his Wind, has no 
o:cafion for more, than him who by the large- 


neſs of his Fortunes is capable of che lar eſt 


Munificence Alexander was diſpleaſed at 


this, and writ to him again, acquainting him, 
That he could not efteem thoſe his rzends, who 
thought much tobe obliged by him. Yet neither 
would this prevail with Pbcc:cz2 to accep: the 
Mony, but he made uic of his Favour to in- 
tercede for Echecratides the Sophiſt, an Arhe- 
nodorus the Imbriau, as alſo for Demaratus and 
Harton, two Rhodiauc, that had been on- 
victed of certain Crimes, and were in Cuſtody 
at Sardis, that he would pleaſe to enlarge 
them: This was preſently granted by Alexau- 
der, and they were ſet at Liberty. Afterwards 
ſending Craterus into Macedonia, he command- 
ei him to make him an Oiler of four Cities in 
Alia, Cio, Gergetho, Mylaſſis and Flea, any of 
which at his Choice, thould be delivered to 
him; beinz inſtant with him, and declaring 
he ſhould reſent it, ſhould he continue obfti- 
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nate in his refuſal ; but Phocion was not to be 
prevail d with at all, and preſently after Ale. 
xander died. 

Phecion's Houſe is ſhown to this day in a a 
Village call'd Melita, beautified with Tylesof 
Copper, otherways plain and homely. Con- 
cerning his Wives; of the firſt of them there 
is little ſaid, ſave only that ſhe was Siſter of Ce. 
phiſdotus the Statuary : The other was a Ma. 
tron of no leſs Reputation for Virtue and 
good Houſewifery among the Athenians, than 


Phocion was for Probity. It happen'd once 


when the People were entertained with a 
new Tragedy, he that was to rigg out the 
2 and her Attendants, wanted ſome fine 
abits and Accoutrements for the purpoſe, 
to make them appear ſplendid; which not be- 
ing provided, the Player was ſullen and refu- 
ſed to AR, but kept them in Expectation, till 
Melanthins, the Maſter of the Revels, puſh'd 
him on the Stage, crying out aloud, What Hi. 
rah, don't you take notice that Phocion's Wife 
goes conſtantly attended with only one waiting 
Weman, but you muſt debauch the Sex, and fill the 
Womens Heads with nothing but Pride and Vi 
nity? This free Speech of his was received with | 
wonderful Applauſe, and clapp'd by the Au- 
dience round the Theater. The ſame plain 
Lady, entertaining at her Houſe a Stranger, | 
ſpruce Dame of Ionia, who ſhow'd her all her 
Finery of gold Embroidery, rich Jewels, 


Bracelets, Necklaces, and the like: For 


part, 
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part, Madam, ſays ſhe, all my Ornament is my 

go Man Pho:ion, who has commanded the A- 
thenians now this 20 Tears. Phocion's Son had an 
Ambition to make one at the Exerciſes per- 
formed at Athensin Honour of Minerva every 
fifth Year, which he permitted him to do, not 
ſo much to have the Garlands of Victory, (if 
he approved himſelf) but for his Health, and 
to invigorate his Body by manly Labour and 
Abſtinence, the young Man being at other 


times Intemperate and a Pot-Companion. 


Having ſucceeded in the Sports, many offer'd 
their Service to Treat his Son with the uſual 
Complements to the Victor, which Honour 
he refuſed to all, except one Gentleman. When 
he came to the Treat, and found it very ex- 
travagant upon all Accounts, even the Water 
brought to waſh the Gueſts Feet mingled 
with Wine and Spices, he reprimanded his 
Son, asking him, I hy he would ſ far permit his 
Friend to ſully the Honour of his Victor); and en- 
deavouring wholly to wean the Youngſter 
from ſuch Courſes and Company, he ſent him 
to Lacedemon, and plac'd him among the 
Youth that were edu ated according to the 
Cuſtom of that Country. This the Athenians 
took Offence at, as though he ſlighted and 
contemned the Education at home; and De- 
mades twitted him with it publickly, telling 
him, Why, Phocion, 4o not we perſuade the A- 
thenians to receive the Laconian Manners and 
Diſcipline? If you pleaſe to have it ſo, Iam ready 

10 
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to propound ſucha Law. Jes indeed, ſaid Phy. 
cion, it would exceedingly become you that ar; | 
fo Powder d and Perfum'd, with that Reveling | 
Habit on your Back, to Speech it in praiſe if 
Lycurgus, and invite the Athenians 79 College 
Commons. 

When Alexander had demanded the Gal. 
hes they had agreed to furniſh him withal, 
the Orators oppoſed the {ending them, and 
the Council demanded Phocion's Senſe, he told | 
them freely, $:rs, I would either have you male 
fare of the Victory, or a Friend of the Victor. 
About thac time one Pytheas, a con ident tal. 
ing Fellow, begun to be very impertinent 
and troubleſome with his often prating: Him 
Phocion check'd, telling him, That it would be 
better Manner for him to be ſilent ho cas but of 
Zeſterday among them. At that time Harpalus 
came from Alexander out of Af into Attica, 
with a vaſt ſum of Mony; at whoſe arri 
val the little People of thoſe that uſe to be 
Hangers on upon the Court, flock'd abeut 
him to get ſomething of him ; amongſt whom 
he ſcattered ſome ſmall! Largeſſes to giin them, 
and tie them by the Teeth : But to Phociun 
he made an Offer of no leſs thin 700 Talent, | 
and all manner of other Advantages he pleasd 
to demand; with the Complement from 4 
texander, that he would entirely commit him- | 
ſelf and all his Affairs to his difpoſal : To 
which Phocion anſwer'd ſharply, That if he 
cot ſich Mer fries, be would dearly 1 wh 
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Projetts of corrupting and debauching the Citt- 
Seng: Upon which he deſiſted with Regrer. 
After, while the Athenians were deliberating in 
Council about him, he found thoſe that had 
received Penſions from him, to be his greateſt 
Enemies, urging and aggravating Matters 
againſt him, to prevent themſelves being diſ- 
cover'd; but Phocion who had clean Hands, 
and whoſe chief aim was always the Weal- 
publick, to have ſome regard alſo to his par- 
ti.ular Security. This incourag'd him once 
more to feel his Pulſe, and attack him; but 
he found him like a ſtrong Fortreſs, every way 
ſo defended, that even the Golden Key could 
gain no Admittance, on all ſides inacceſſible 
and impregnable: Vet having made a parti- 
cular Friendſhip with Phacion's Son- in- Law 
Chariclec, and uſing him with intire Confidence 
in all his Affairs, he brought him into ſome 
ſuſpicion: Upon the occaſion of Pythonica the 
Curteſan's dying, who was Hr palus's Mi- 
ſtreſs, for whom he had a great Fondnets, and 
had a Child by her; he reſolv'd to build her 
a ſumptuous Monument, and committed the 
care of it to his Friend Charzcles. This Deſign, 
vain enough in it ſelf, was yer further diſpa- 
rag'd by the Workmanſhip, after it was #- 
niſhed (for it is yet to be ſeen in Hermio, as 
we go from Athensto Eluſira) there appearing 
nothing anſwerable to the ſum of zo Talents, 
ſaid to be accounted by Charicles as expended 
about it. After Harpalus's OWN * lc, his 
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Daughter was educated by Phocion and Chari. 
cles with great care; but Charzcles beingqueſti. 
on'd by tome of Harpalus's Relations about 
his Concerns, and intreating his Father-in. 
Law's Protection, and that Fe would a 

for him in the Court; Phocion refuſed him 
peremptorily, telling him, He would eſpouſe his 
Canſe, as his Son-in-Law, only in things I or. 
thy and Honourable. 

About this time A/elep:ades the Son of Hi. 
parchus, brought the firſt Tidings of Alexa 
ders Death to Athens, which Demades told them 
was not to be credited; for were it true, the 
whole World would feel the ſtink of thedead 
Carcaſs. Phoczon perceiving his Deſign of in. 
novating and ſtirring the People to Sedition, 
endeavoured to prevent and reſtrain them, 
but many of them crowding up to the Bench, 
and crying aloud that it was true what A/clc- 

zades had related; Well then, ſuppoſe it, lays 

e, F it be true to Day, it will be as true to Mu. 
row and the next Day; ſi that we have leiſure 
quietly and treatably to conſult our ſecurity. Lt 
oſthenes had a Deſign of Imbarquing the Athens 
ans in the Grecian War, which PHocion could 
not brook, nor forbear him: He ask'd Phoczn 
ſcoffingly, what the State had been benefited 
by his Miniſtry now ſo many Years? Tru 
uot a little, ſaid he, methinks; that the Citizens 
have been quietly laidup in their own Sepulchres. 
But Leoſthenes continuing to huff and ſwagger 
in the Aſſembly, Toung Man, fays Phacin, 


you? 
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Language is like Cypreſs Trees, tall andtop- 
ping, but without Fruit. After him Hyperides 
ſet upon him, demanding of Phocion when 
the time would come, he would adviſe the 
Athenians to make War? Why truly, ſays he, 
hen ſhall find the Younger ſort tractable and ob- 
ſervant of Diſcipline, the Wealthy forward in 
theirContribut ions, and the Lawyers forbear pil- 
laging and robbing the publick Exchequer. After, 
when many admired the Forces raiſed, and the 
Preparations for War that were made by Leoſſ. 
henes; they ask d Phoc ion how he approved of 
the new Levies? Very well, ſays he, for a courſe, 
but I apprehend the ſucceſs of a Mar, the Common- 
wealth being wholly deſtitute both of Treaſure, 
Shipping and Seamen for the Expedition And 
the Event juſtify d his Prognoſtick; yet at firſt 
all thin 4 appear d fair andpromiſing, Leoſthenes 
gain'd Reputation by worſting the Beotians 
in Battel, and * Anti pater within the 
Walls of Lamia; and the Citizens were ſo 
tranſported with the firſt Succeſſes, that they 
kept ſolemn Feſtivities for them, and inſtitu- 
ted publick Sacrifices to the Gods of Victory: 
So that ſome, to reproach Phoczon for being of 
contrary Sentiments, ask'd him whether now he 
would not willingly be Author of this ſucceſsful 
Action to the Publick ? Zes verily, ſays he, moſt 
gladly, but alſo of the former Counſel. When 
one Expreſs after another came from the 
Camp, confirming and magnifying the V ictories, 
Nay then, ſays he, ſire we ſhall never hows 
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done killing and ſlaying. Leoſthenes died ſoon 
after, and thoſe that feared leſt if Phoc ion 
obtained the Command, he would put an 
end to the War, dealt with an obſcure Fel. 
low in the Aſſembly, who ſhould itand up 
and pretend himſelf to be a Friend and old 
Crony of Phocton's, and perſuade the People 
to ſpare him at this time, and reſerve him 
for a more preſſing Occaſion, having none 
comparable to him for Conduct at a pinch; 
but now to ſend Antiphilus with the Com- 
mand of the Army. This pleas'd the Gene- 
rality; but Phacion made it appear, he was 
ſo far from having any Friendſhip with him 
of old ſtanding, that he had not ſo much as 
the leaſt Familiarity with him: Zet now, Sir, 
ſays he, give me leave to put you down among 
the Number of my Friends and Familiars, ha- 
ving adviſed in my Concerns, ſo much to my 
Advantage. 

Still the Athenians being violent to engage 
againſt the Bæotians, Phoc ion was the firſt op- 


4 


Fe v it; and his Friends telling him the Peo- 
| 


e would kill him, for always running coun- 
er to them; Truly, ſays he, it will be hard 
Meaſire if I adviſe them honeſtly ; if not, let me 
ſufer. Whilſt they were loud and hot upon't, 
he commanded the Cryer to make Proclama- 
tion, that all the Athenians from 16 to 60, 
ſhould preſently prepare themſelves with Five 
Days Proviſion, and immediatcly follow him 


from the Aſſembly. This cauſed a great be 
mul: 
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mult: Thoſe in Years were ſtartled, and cla- 
mour'd againſt the Order; he demanded 
wherein he injur'd them, For J, ſays he, am 
now Fenr ſcore, and am ready to lead you. This 
diverted them, and pacitied them for the pre- 
ſent; in the mean time Micion, with a great 
Force of Micedoniaus and Mercenaries, was 
ravaging and pillaging the Sea-coaſt, making 
a Deſcent into Ramnunta, and waſting the 
Country. Againſt him Phoczon was ſent, and 
drew out his Army, where ſome Stragglers 
pragmatically intermedling in the Marſhal- 
ling of it, would needs be tutoring him how 
he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch a Hill, and 
diſpoſe of the Cavalry in ſuch a Place, and fo 
to range the Battalions to the beſt Advantage: 
O Hercules, ſays he, how many Generals have 
we here, and how few Soldiers? Afterward, 
having form'd the Battel, one that wonld 
ſeem forward, advanc'd out of his Order 
before the reſt; but the Enemy approach- 
ing, his Heart fail'd him, and he retir'd 
back in o his Rank. Him he reproach'd, 
telling him, Toungſter, are you not aſhamed twice 
in one Day to deſert your Station, both here 
had placed you, and you bad plac'd your ſelf ? 
But falling on the Encmy, with great Bravery 
and Reſolution, he routed them, killing A- 
con and many more upon the Spot; and at- 
terwards he overcame the Grecian Array that 
was in Theftaly, wherein Leonatas had join'd 
himſelf wich cnt :tater, and the Macedonians 

that 
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that came out of Aſia: Leonatus was kill'd in 
the Fight, Antiphilus commanding the Foot, 
and Menon, the Theſſalian, the Horſe. Not long 
after, Craterus coming out of Aſia with a great 
Force, another Skirmiſh happen'd in Cranon, 
wherein the Grec:ans were worſted, but the 
Loſs was not very conſiderable, nor the Num- 
ber of the flain; yet with their Reſtiveneſs 
to their Governors, who were young Men, | 
and too mild and indulgent; Anutipater, in 
the mean-ſeaſon, alſo unher-hand tamper 
with the Cities, the Græciang utterly loſt them- 
ſelves, and ſhamefully betrayed the Liberty 
of their Country. 

Upon the News of Antipater's „ 
Athens with all his Force, Demoſthenes 
Hyperides deſerted the City; and Demades, 
who was al:ogether inſolvent for any part of 
the Fines that had been laid upon him by the 
City, (for he had been condemn'd no leſs than 
{even times for falfe Judgments contrary to 
the known Laws) and having loſt his Repu- 
tation to that degree, that he was not per- 
mitted to Vote in the Aſſembly, laid hold on 
this favourable Juncture, to bring in a Bil 
for ſending Embaſladors with plenipotentury | 
Power to Antipater, to treat about a Peace; 
but the People diſtruſting him, and calling 
upon Phocion to give his Opinion, as the | 
Perſon they only and entirely confided in, he 
ſaid ; My Maſters, if my former Counſels had | 
been any Thing prevalent with you, we _ ” 
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whilſt he ſtaid in that Country: 
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been reduc d to ſuch Straits as we now labour 
under in our Deliber ations about theſe Matters. 
However, the Vote paſſed; and a Decree 
was made, and he, with others, deputed to 
go to Antipater, who lay now incamped in 
the Theban Territories, but intended ſudden- 
- diſlodge, and paſs into Attica. His firſt 
opoſal was, 'That the Treaty might begin 
4 A 

ed out upon as unreaſo opounde 
by Phocion, ( by Craterus ) = . 8 the 
wy Ra their Friends and Allies by their 
e _— might rather uſe that of 

or 


Stay, 
their Enemies, for Proviſions and Support of 
their Army. But Antipater taking him by the 
Hand, ſaid, *Tzs true, but let us grant this 
Boon out of reſpect to Phocion: And for the 
reſt, he bid them return to their deny! wat 
and acquaint them that he would grant them 
no other Terms, than what he himſelf had 
received from Leoſthenes, then General, when 
he was ſhut up in Lamia. 7% 
When Phoction had returned to the City, 
and acquainted them with this Anſwer, they 
made a Virtue of Neceſſity at this Juncture, 
and complyed, ſince it would be no better: 


So Phocion returned to Thebes with other Em- 


baſſadors, and among the reſt Zenocrates the 


Philoſopher, the Reputation of whoſe Pru- 


dence and Wiſdom was ſo great and celebra- 
ted among the At heniaus, that they conceived 


there could not be any thing of Mankind fo 
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brutal and barbarous, or devoid of common 
Humanity, that even his Mien and Af 
og of wg mewry Seek for 
him : But the contrary happen'd by the I- 
ſolence and Ferity of Aer, s Diſpoſition, 
who oP all the 1 of = 
nions, d Zenscrates by, not det ſo 
much as to ſalute him, or take the Ea * 
of him: Upon which Occaſion Zenocrates 
faid, He was well ſatisfied he uſed him þ6 
ſturvily, ſence he had the ſame Intentions to the 
whole City. As ſoon as ever he begantoſpeak 
Ant ipater thwarted and interrupted him, not 
ſuffering him to proceed, but enjo Joyned him 
Silence: ode when AN had — _ — 
Purport of their e rep 
peremptorily, he . make a League with 
the Athenians on theſe Conditions, and no 
others: That Demoſthenes and Hyperides be 
deliver dug to him : That the ancient wayof Ra. 
ſing Taxes in the City be obſerved: That they 
ſhouldrecerve aGariſon from him into Mynichia: 
ay the Charges of the War, and Damages 
ſuſtain Depot Pd, and ele ebves under Contributin 
for it. As g5 Red, theſe 'Terms were 
dude 4 tolerable by the reſt of the Embaſſk 
po Zenocrates laid, Truly i = Antipater . 
puted themas already Slaves, were indi 
roars 9 but if be — them il as Free, t 
#fferable. Phocion preſt him with * 
—— to ſpare the Garriſon, and uſed 
— Arguments and Intreaties: — 
rep 


; 


1 — by the Time it ha 
it 
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replied, He ſhould find him compliant in any 
thing to bis Requeſt, that did not inevitably tend 
to the Ruin of them both. Others report it dif- 
ferently, that wy. je ſhould ask Phocion, 
If be remitted the Garriſon to the Athenians, he 
would land Surety for the City to demeanthem- 
ehves 289 and endeavour no Innovations ? 
o which when he demurr'd, and made no 
return; on the ſudden Callimedon the Carabian, 
a hot Man, and a profeſs'd Enemy to Free- 
States, roſe up, asking Antipater if he would 
ſuffer himſelf to be juggled withal, and have 
his Confidence abuſed ſo far, as not to act 
what he thought moſt expedient? So the A 
theniant received the Garrifon, and Meny/lus 
for the Governor, a fair-condition'd Man, and 
one of Phocian's Acquaintance. 
This Proceeding ſeemed ſufficient 


Im- 
ous and arbitrary, indeed rather * 
inſulting and oſtentation of Power, than 
that the poſſeſſing himſelf of that Fortreſs 
would be of any real Advantage to his Af- 
fairs. The Reſentment of this Uſage was 
'd in: For 

ortun'd the Garriſon was brought in in 
the Month of Auguſt, juſt at the Time of 
the great Feſtival, when Bacchus was carried 
with ſolemn Pomp from the City to Eleuſina ; 
ſo that the Solemnity being diſturbed, many 
began to recollect what had happened at the 
Time of thoſe Rites, both anciently and mo- 
dernly: For of old, pw greateſt Proſpe- 

N 1 rity, 
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rity, there had been odd Appearances ſeen, 
and Voices heard at the time of their Cele. 
bration, which ſtrook Terror and Amazement 
into their Enemies ; but now, at the ſame 
Seaſon, the Gods themſelves ſtood Witneſſes 
of the extream Oppreſſions of Greece; the 
Holy Time being prophan'd, and their great- 
eſt Jubilee made the unlucky Date of their 
moſt extream Calamity. Not many Years 
before, they had brought an Advertiſement 
from the Oracle at Dodona, That they ſhould 
carefully guard the Promontory of Diana 
Temple, and ſecure it from the Poſſeſſion of 
Strangers: And about the ſame time when 
they y'd the Ribbonds and Garlands, with 
which they adorn'd the Pageants in Devotion 
to her; inſtead of a Purple, they receiv'd only 
a faint dead Colour; and which added to the 
Omen, all thoſe Things that were dyed for 
common Uſe, took the natural Colour. Ak 
ſoa Sacrificer waſhing a Porket in the Haven, 
whilſt it was calm, a Shark ſeized on him, 
bit off all his hinder Parts to the Belly, and 
devoured them; by which they imagined the 
God gave them apparently to underſtand, 
that having already loft the lower Parts of 
their Territories, towards the Sea-coaſt, they 
og more carefully guard thoſe towardsthe 

ity. hoe 

Now the Garrifon under Menyllut was no 
ways offenſive to thoſe of the better ſort, 


but of the meaner ſort ; the Number of 
| 83 whom 
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whom (who by reaſon of their Poverty were 
not taxed) were reckon'd in the City to be 
above 12000 ; thoſe that remained in the 
City thought themſelves oppreſſed and af- 
fronted, and thoſe that had gone away into 
Thrace, on whom Antipater had beſtowed a 
Town, and ſome Territories to inhabit, ac- 
counted themſelves only as a Colony of Slaves 
and Exiles. Demoſthenes died at that Time 
in Calabria, and Hyperides at Cleona, a City of 
Greece, (as we have elſewhere related) which 
the Citizens in mind of the Death of Phi- 
hp and Alexander, and almoſt withing the 
return of thoſe Times. Juſt as after Antigo- 
nut Was ſlain, and thoſe that had taken him 
off, afterwards more grievouſly afflicting and 
oppreſling the People; a Country-man in 
Phrysia, digging in the Fields, was ask'd what 
he was doing? I am, ſays he (fetching a 
deep Sigh) /earching again for Antigonus. 80 
ſaid many that remember'd thoſe Days, and 
the Diſputes they had with thoſe Kings, 
whoſe Anzer, however great, was yet gene- 
rous and placable ; whereas Antipater, with 
the counterfeit Humility of appearing like a 
private Man, in the meanneſs of his Habit 
and homely Fare, covered the hauzhrineſs of 
his Mind, and inſolently abuſing his Power, 
was indeed inſufferable to thoſe under his 
Command, being extream Lordly and 'T'y- 
rannical. Yet Phocion had Intereſt with him 
to recal many from Baniſhment by his In- 

113 | Lreaty, 
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treaty, and ailed alſo for thoſe that fled 
away, that =y might not, like others, be 
hurried beyond Fænarut, and the Mountains 


of Ceraunia, but remain in Greece, and plant 
themſelves in Pelopoxneſis, of which Number 
was Agnonides the Sycophant. He no leſs 
ſtudiouſly managed the Affairs within the 


te. M = 
— * 1. 5 Hof. = — Men of 


orth and Temper to the — 2 ;k 
ing out the aden and turbulent, bs 
ſhould abufe their Power to raiſe Stirs; 
thoſe that were decayed, he adviſed to retire 
into the Country, and mind Tillage. Obſer- 
ving that Zenocrates payed his Aſſeſſments as 
a Foreigner, he would have perſuaded him to 
accept of his Freedom ; which he refuſed, fay- 
ing, He could not recerve it fromthat City, whoſe 
Liberties and Franchiſes were doomed, when he 
himſelf was one of the Embaſſadors. Menyllus 
offered Phoc:on a confiderable Sum of Mony, 
who, thanking him, ſaid; Neither was he greater 
than Alexander, nor his own Occaſions more ur- 
ent to receive it now, who then refuſed it from 
im. But ſtill preſſing him to permit his Son Pho- 
cus to receive it; hereplied, If my Son returns 


to bis 7 Mind, his Patrimony is . 5 4 
upplies 


not, in the Cour ſes he now takes, all 
he inſignificant. But to Antipater he anſwer d 
more tartly, who would have him engaged in 
ſamething Diſhonourable: Antipater, ſays he, 
can t uſe me both as @ Friend, and « 2 
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And indeed Antipater was wont to lay, he 
had two Friends at Athens, Phocion and De- 
mades ; the one would never ſuffer him to 
tifie him at all, the other would never be 
isfied. For — 4 Tu * 1 
verty a reputable, having ſo o 
— 44 in Chief of the Athenians, and 
admitted to the Friendſhip of ſo many Poten- 
tates, he had yet grown old and poor in the 
Service of the Common- wealth: But Demades 
ded himſelf by — Wealth, to 
in upon the publick Conſtitutions, and 
affront them: For there having been an Order 
that no Foreigner ſhould be entertained to 
Dance at the publick Shows, on the Penalty 
of ooo Drachma's to be levied on him that 
ſhould exhibit them ; his 3 was ſo great, 
to hire x00 Strangers, and paid the Fine for 
them all in ready Caſh upon the Stage. Mar- 
rying his Son Demeas at that time, he told 
him with the like Vanity; Son, when I mar- 
ried your Mother, it was done ſo privately it 
was not known to the next Netghbours ; but 
Kings and Princes ſhow themſelves forward 


to preſent you at your Nuptials. 

Eels this Gerrifon Was 4 grievous Eye-ſore 
tothe Commonalty among the Athenians, and 
they ceaſed not clamouring upon Phocion, to 
prevail with Aut ipater for its Removal; but 
when he deſpair d of effeRing it, or rather 
obſerved the People more governable, and 
behaving themſelves more orderly, by the 

| 114 Awe 
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Awe that was upon them, he conſtantly de- 
clined that Office; yet as to the Mony-mat- 
ter, effectually obtained of him, not to de- 
mand the Subſidy agreed on, but prolong. 
ed the time of its Payment. So the People, 
leaving him off, applied themſelves to Deme- 
des, who readily undertook the Employment, 
and took along with him his Son allo into 
Macedonia; the Devil, as it ſeem'd, owing 
him a Shame, he came juſt at that nick of 
Time, when Antipater was ſeized with Sick 
neſs, and Caſſander taking upon himſelf the 
Command, had found a Letter of Demades' 
formerly writ by him to Antigonus in Au, 
moving him to take upon himſelf the Em- 


pire of Greece and Macedonia, which now ſtood | 


upon an old and rotten Stalk, ſo rallying A 
tipater. 

So when Caſſander heard of his coming, he 
ſeiz'd him, and having cauſed his Son to be 
brought before his Face, flew him; ſo or- 
dering it, that the Son's Blood ſhould fly up- 
on the Father, and' bedaub him: After bit- 
terly taunting and upbraiding him with his 
— and Treachery, he diſpatched 

im. | 

Autipater (having nominated Polyperchon 

General, and Caſſander Colonel) being dead, 


Caſſander preſently ſer up for himfelf, and in- 
mediately diſpatched Nicanor to Menyllus, to 
be his Succeſſor in the Athenian Garriſon, 


commanding him to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
before 
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before the News of Autipaters Death ſhould 
be bruited abroad. W hich being done, and 
ſome Days after the Athenians hearing the 


it before, and cenſured heavily for difſembling 
it, as a Friend and Confederate of N:canor's: 
But he ſlighted their tittle-tattle, and meet- 
ing oft, and conferring with Nicanor, made 
it his Buſineſs to render him civil and oblig- 
ing to the Athenians, and not only fo, but 
perſuaded him to ſome Expence upon them, 
and have ſome Shows at his own Charge to 
entertain the People. In the mean time, Po- 
hperchon, to whole Care the chief Affairs were 
committed, to countermine Caſſander, writ a 
cunning Letter to the City, declaring, That 
they were reſtored to their an-1ent Privileges 
and Immunities, and were at entire Liberty 
to govern their Commonwealth, according 


to their ancient Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions. 


The Bottom of theſe Pretences was meer Stra- 
tagem and Trick, levelPd principally againſt 


Pfocion, as the Event manifeſted it ſelf; for 
 Polyperchon's Deſign being to poſſeſs himſelf 


of the City, he defpaired altogether of bring- 
ing it to 2 whilſt Phocion lived, and in 
Credit: But the moſt certain way to ruin 
him, would be again to bring into play the 
Demagogues, who had been put out of Office 
for ſeditious Practices, and reſtore them to 
their Places of Truſt, both in the Courts of 


Jud icature, and their Votes in Common-Conuncil. 


Thus 


Report of it, Phocion was tax d, as privy to 


ö 


Thus the Popwlace being let looſe, 

t Commotions happen d in pod. 
icanor endeavouring to compoſe, call'd the 
Senate together into the Pyræum, and came 
thither himſelf, committing himſelf to Phy. 
cian for his Security; but one Dercyllus, 3 
Captain of the Train-bands in the Suburbs 
attempting to ſeize him, he having ſome hint 
of it, withdrew himſelf, giving out that he 
would ſuddenly right himſelf upon the City 
for this Affront. Phocion was accuſed for be- 
ing near him, and not _—_ him, as he 
was required; but he defended himſelf, fay- 
ing, That he had no manner of Miſtruſt of 
Nicanor, nor the leaſt Reaſon to expect any 
Miſchief from him; but ſhould it prove other- 
ways, for his part he would have them all 
know, he had rather receive, than do an ill 
Thing to any Man. This Carriage of Phe 
cion's, fairly and ſimply conſider d, would 
= extream Generous, and Gentleman 
ike ; yet looking upon a Man ſtanding 1 


in 
relation to his Country, now endanger d, and 
that in the higheſt Station of Power and Au- 
thority, there is ſomething (methinks) of 
prior Conſideration, and Original Obligation 
of Juſtice, in diſcharging the Truſt repoſed 
in him, to be regarded, much rather than 
ſuch Points of Honour: For it is not a fatih 
factory Pretence to ſay, that he dreaded the 
involving the City in War, by ſeizing Ni 
nor; nor that in Honour and Juſtice he 4 
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Hands on a Man, who had given 
him all the Aſſurance and Security in the 
World, that he would no ways moleſt or 
diſturb the Athenian State: But it was, indeed, 
his Credulity and Confidence in him, and an 
over-ween! inion of his Sincerity, that 
impoſed upon him. So that notwit ing 
the ſundry Intimations he had from thoſe that 
accuſed him of having Deſigns on the Py- 
reum, and ſending Numbers of Mercenaries 
into Salamina, beſides his tampering with, 
and endeavouring to corrupt thoſe of Pyr eum, 
(where his Garriſon he would (not- 
withſtanding all this Evidence) never be per- 
ſuaded to believe it. Nay further, although 
Philomedes, the Son of Lampres, had got a 
Decree paſs'd, that all the Athenians ſhould 
ſtand to their Arms, and be ready to follow 
Phoc ion their General, he yet ſate {till and ſe- 
cure; till ſuch time as Nicanor had actually 
brought down Arms and Ammunition from 
Aynichiato Pyræum, and begun to draw Tren- 
ches round it. Whilſt theſe Things were 
tranſacted, when Phoczon (at laſt) would 


| have led out the Athenians, they mutined a- 


gainſt him, and {lighted his Orders. 
Alexander, the Son of Polyperchon, was at 
Hand with a conſiderable Force, pretended 
to be for Succour of the City againſt Nica- 
zor, but intended nothing leſs (if poſſible) 
than to ſurprize the City, whilſt they were 
in Tumult, and divided among themſelves: 
or 
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For thoſe that had been baniſhed, getting in- 
to the City, to whom the Foreigners joined 
themſelves, and all the Rabble-rout throng. 
ing into them, they made up an odd irr 
mixt Convention, wherein they preſently di. 
veſted Phocion of all Power, and choſe to 
themſelves other Commanders ; and if by 
chance Alexander had not been ſpied from 
the Walls, alone and in cloſe Conſult with 
Nicanor, and given the Athenians juſt Cauſe 
of Suſpicion, certainly the City at that Mo- 
ment had run a great Riſque. Immediately 
the Orator Agnonzdes fell foul upon Phociun, 
and impeach'd him of Treaſon: Callinedn 
and Pericles fearing the worſt, conſulted their 
own Security, by flying from the City: Ph 
cion, with a few of his Friends that ſtay d with 
him, went over to Polyperchon, and out of 
Reſpect Solon of Platæa, and Dinarchus of 
Cori th, accompany'd him, being reputed 
Friends and Confidents of Polyperchon. But 
Dinarchus enjoying ill Health, they remain'd 
many Days in Elatæa, a City of Phoczs, ſitu- 
ate near the Mountain Acrorium. During 
which time Agzonides promoting it, Arche 
ftratus procured a Decree, that the People 
ſhould ſend Delegates thither to accuſe Pb 
cion: So both of them waited upon Polyper- 
chon, who was with the King viewing the 
Country, and was then at a {mall Village of 
Phocts, Pharyges, now call'd Galate. 


— 


There 


r 
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There Polyperc hon having pitch'd a Royal 


Tent of Carb F Gold for the King and his 


Friends, cauſed Dinarchus to be brought 
without further Ceremony, and having firſt 
tormented him, cauſed him to be ſlain; then 
he gave Audience to the Embaſſadors, who 
flled the Place with Noiſe and 'Tumult, peach- 
ing and accuſing one another; Agnonides ap- 
proaching, entreated they might all be ſhut 
uptogether in an Iron Grate, and convey'd to 
Athens, there to decide the Controverſie: At 
that the King could not forbear ſmiling; but 
the Company that attended, Macedonians and 
Strangers, that now had leiſure enough, were 
eager to ſee the Scuffle, and hear them pelt 


one another, made Signs to the Delegates to 


Fr 


on with their Accuſations. But it was 
from a fair Hearing, nothing equitable 
could be obtained; Polyperchon frequently in- 
terrupted Phocion, and at laſt knocked with 
his Batoon on the Ground, refuſed him abſo- 
lutely, and commanded him Silence. Hege- 
mon appeal'd to Polyperchon himſelf, as one 
that well knew how ſtudious he had been of 
the Intereſt of the People: To which he re- 
plied furiouſly, Forbear to belye me 1 the 
King. The King, ſtarting up, was about to 
have darted him thro? with his Javelin, but 
Polyperchon interpoſed and hinder'd him; fo 
the Aſſembly was diſſolved. 
Phocion then, and thoſe about him, were 
put into Cuſtody; but thoſe of his * 
that 
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that were at ſome diſtance, obſ | 
hiding their Faces, endeavour'd to fave them 
ſelves by Flight: But Clitus perceived them, 
and brought them back to Athens, pretended. 
ly to A fon, « themſelves ; but, in truth, « 
Men already ſentenced to die. The Manner 
of conveying them was indeed extream mo- 
ving; they were carried in Chariots thr 
Ceramicum, ſtraight to the Place of Judic 
ture, where Chtzs ſecur'd them till 
had call'd a Hall, which was open to 
Comers; neither ogy cram nor Slaves, not 
any of the Raſcality, being refuſed Admit- 
tance, but was free to all, 
Children 


ing allowed to ſeat themſelves in 


the Court, and even upon the Bench: Where | 


having read the King's Letters, wherein he 
declared, he was abundantly ſatisfied that 
theſe Men were Traitors; however, they be 
ing a free City, he v—_ indulged 
the Grace of —4— Judging themaccot- 
ding to their own Laws; Cl:tus brought n 
his Priſoners. The Men of higheſt Quality 
bluſh'd at the fight of Phocion, and hanging 
down their Heads could not forbear Teas: 
One of them was ſo hardy to ſay, Since tle 
King was ſo Gracious to permit them Free 
dom in Judgment, he thought it reaſonable 
to diſmiſs the Strangers, and thoſe of ſervilt 
Condition from the Aſſembly ; but the Po- 
lace would not endure it, crying ol 
were Enemies to the Common-weallh, 


en, Women, and | 


. coco, Py 


© ye Men of Athens, what have t 
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Betrayers of the Li of the People, 
1 deſerved to be ſtoned, that ded Wich 
the Nobility; after which no Man durſt offer 
any thing further in Phocion's behalf. He was 
ſcarce ſuffer'd to be heard, when he deman- 
ded, If they intended to pt them to Death 
by Form of Law, or not: Some anſwered, 
According to Law. He replied, How ſhould 


that be done, except we have a fair Hearing? 


But when they were deaf to all he faid, ap- 
proaching nearer, As to my /elf, ſays he, I 
confeſs the Crime, and ſubmit my ſelf to the 
Judgment of the Law; but for theſe 3 

fo 
deſerve the Sentence, having in nothing offen- 
ded yon? The Rabble cry'd out, They were 
his Friends and C ices, that was enough. 


Hearing this, he drew back as one ftruck 


Dumb. 

Then Agnondes read the Bill of Atrtainder, 
whereby the People were impower'd to have 
a Poll for majority of Voices, whether they 
judged them Cuiley; and if ſo it ſhould be 
found, to be ſentenced to Death. The Names 
being read, ſome were ſo brutiſh to defire it 
might be added to the Sentence, That Pho- 
cion ſhould not only die a ſimple Death, but 
be tortured alfo, and that the Rack ſhould 
be produced with the Tormentors: But 4 
8 even Clitus himſelf to dicite 
this, eſteeming it a Thing moſt horrid and 
barbarous; ſays he, If we can tate that G 
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Callimedon, O ye Athemians! let ws ſerve him 


o with all my Heart, but Ican t conſent Phoci 
— be uſed ſo: And one of chk — 
better minded, roſe up, ſaying, Thou art in 
the rigbt, i Phocion be tortured, what doſt thay 
deſerve thy ſelf ? So the Sentence was ratified, 
ng every Man's Vote ſingly, no Man fit- 
ting down, but all riſing up, and ſome with 
Garlands on their Heads condemn'd them 
to Death. | 

There were with Phocion, Nicoles, Then 
dippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles; moreover De- 
metrius the Phalarean, Callimedon, Charicles, 
and ſome others, were in the ſame Condem- 
nation, being abſent. After the Aſſembly 
was diſmiſs*d, they were remanded to Priſon, 
ſome of their Friends following them, em- 
bracing and weeping over them, and ma- 
king great Lamentation. Phocion's Counte- 
nance was not chang'd, but went with the 
ſame undaunted Look, he uſed to be follow- 
ed from the Court to the Camp, whilſt he 
was their General; that moſt Men admired 
the Bravery and Magnanimity of the Man, yet 
ſome ſneaking Fellows of his Enemies inſul 
ted over him, reviling and abuſing him 2 


he paſs*d: And one coming up to him, jp 
k 


in his Face; at which Phoc:on, turning to th 
Officers, only faid, Will no Body correct this 
Fellow's Rudeneſ5? Theudippus,when he obſer- 
ved the Executioner tempering the Poiſon, 
and preparing it for them, was diſorder d, and 


begin | 
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began to bemoan his Condition, and the 
hard meaſure he received, ſo unjuſtly to ſuf- 
fer upon Phocion's Account: What, fays he, 
doſt not thou think it creditable to run the ſame 
Fate with Phocion? One of his Friends that 
ſtood by, ask'd him, if he would have any thing 
to his Son? Tes, byallmeans, ſays he, command 
him from me to forget the Athenians il Treat- 
ment of his Father. Then Nicocles, the deareſt 
and moſt faithful of his Friends, begg'd of 
him firſt to drink the Poiſon: Ahl my Friend, 
ſays he, this is the moſt harſh and ungrateful 
Requeſt thou ever madeſt me; but ſince thro 

whole Life I have never deny d thee any 
thing, I muſt gratifie thee in this alſo. Having 
all k, there wanted of the due Porporti- 
on, and the Executioner refuſed to prepare 
more, except they would pay him twelve 
Drachma's, to defra of a full 


the Char 


Draught. Some delay was made, and the 


time ſpent; Phocion call'd one of his Friends 
that ſtood by: What, ſays he, can't a Man die 
on Free-coſt among the Athenians? And bid 
him give him a ſmall Spill of Mony. 

It was the 19th Day of the Month Myn:- 
chion, when there was accuſtomed to be ſo- 
lemn Proceſſions in the City, in Honour of 


Jupiter: The Horſemen, as they paſſed by, 


tome of them threw away their Garlands, 
others ſtopt at the Priſon-doors, | bitterly 
ing, and caſting moſt doleful Looks to- 
s the place of T and as 2 

0 


w 
war 
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of the reſt, whoſe Minds were not abſolutely 
debauched by Spight and Paſſion, or had | any 
ſpark of Humanity left, acknowledged i it to 
be moſt wicked and ungodly ; N leaſt, not 
to have reprie ved them that Day, and 
the City from Blood and Slaughter at che K. 
lemn Feſtival. But as if all this had been 
ſmall Game, the Malice of Phocion's Enemies 


went yet higher, to endeavour that his dead 


Corps might be thrown out of the City-boun- 
daries; none of the Athenians daring to light 
a Funeral Pile, to burn the Body, after their 
manner ; neither durſt any of his Friends pre- 
ſume to concern themſelves about his Body; 

only one Conopion, a Man accuſtomed to hols 


ices, having procured the Body, at his. 
own Expence, to be carried beyond Eleuſma, 


borrowed Fire from a Woman of Mergers, 


and burnt it; the Woman her ſelf, with her. 


Servant-maids, bein ng preſenr and afliſtant 
at the Solemnity, c 


Place by the Fire-ſide in her Houſe, fa 


Dear Gods, Guardians of this place, here 4. 
Poſite the Remains of this excellent Per ſon; and 
you, I beſeech you, protect and reſtore them to. 
the Sepulbre of his Anceſtors, when the Athe- 


nians return to their right Minds. 
And, indeed, a very little time, and their 
own fad Experience, ſoon informed * 


up a ſmall Monu- 
ment for him, performed the cuſtomary O. 
ferings; and gathering up his Bones in her 
Lap, and carrying them by Night, digg d a 
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what an excellent Governor, and how great 
an — and Patron of. Juſtice, and all 
Virtue, they had bereft themſelves of: And 
now they decreed him a Statue of Braſs, and 
his Bones to be buried honourably at the pub- 
lick Charge; and for his Accuſers, Agnonides 
took themſelves, and cauſed him to 
be put to Death; . 4 and Demophilus, 
that fled from the City for Fear, his Son mer 
with, and took his Revenge upon them. 
This Son of his they report not otherways to 
be conſiderable, only a Man of Pleaſure, that 
was enamour'd of a Wench kept by a com- 
mon Bawd ; and happening one Day to hear 
Theodorus,the Atheiſt talking at this rate, that 


ifa Man might venture to reſcue his Friend, 


why not his Miſtreſs? And if not one, why 
the other ? The Argument hitting his Hu- 
mour, 2 him to take away the Girl 
by Force. But this Fate of Phocion s, revived 
the Memory of Socrates among the Grecians, 
their Cote being exactly parallel, both their 
Deaths being alike,the moſt ſhameful Fault,and 
heavy Misfortune of the People of Athens. 
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and Glory from his Great Gandfarhier 
Cato; one that by his Virtue 
great Reputation and Authority among 
omans, as we have written in his Life. 
This Cato was, by the Loſs of both his P+ 
rents, left an Orphan, together with his Bro 


725 * of Cato derived it Enftre 
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ther Cæpio, and his Siſter Porcia; Servilia al- 
ſo was his Siſter by the Mother's ſide. All 
theſe lived together, and were bred up in 
the Houſe of Luna, Druſis, their Uncle by 
the Mother; who at that time had a great 
ſhare in the Government; for he was very 
Eloquent, remarkably Juſt, and in Wiſdom 
not inferior to any of the Nom unc. 

Tis ſaid of Cato, that he did, even from 
his Infancy, in his Speech, his Countenance, 
and all his childiſh Paſtimes, diſcover an in- 
flexible Temper, unmoved by any Paſſion, 
and firm in every thing. 

He would force himſelf, much beyond the 
ſtrength of his Age, to go through with what- 
ever he undertook. He was rough and un- 

entle toward them that flattered him; 

t yet more ſtubborn and untractable to 
thoſe who threatned him. He was very diffi- 
cultly moved to laugh; and was rarely ſeen to 
ſmile. Not quickly or eaſily provoked to 
Anger; but if once incenſed, he was no leſs 
difficultly pacified. 

When he began to learn, he proved dull, 
and flow to apprehend; but what he once 
con-eived, he very faithfully retained. And 
truly *ris uſual in Nature, that Men of quick 
Apprehenſions have not the beſt Memories; 
but thoſe who receive things with moſt 
Pains and Difficulty, remember them with 
moſt Exactneſs: For my new Thing that 

3 15 
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is learnt, ſeems to make ſome new _Imprec. 
fion upon the Mind. Hence the Difficul 
there was in Cato to be moved, made it th 


more difficult for him to be taught; for 
learn is to ſuffer a kind of Alteration: And it 


happens that thoſe are moſt eaſily wroy 

upon, who have leaſt ſtrength to Mes = 
is offered. Hence young Men are ſooner pe 
ſuaded, than thoſe that are more in Years; 


and Sick Men, than thoſe that are oo 


Health: In fine, where the Reſiſtance is! 
38 the Impreſſion ĩs moſt cally 
Vet Cato (they lay) was very obedient to 
his School-maſter, - and would do what-ever 
he was commanded ; but he would alſo uk 
the Reaſon, and enquire the Cauſe of eyery 
thing : And indeed his School-maſter was 4 


tha to beat his Scholars; his Name was Sar: 
edo. | . 
f Wben Cato was a Child, the Allies of the 
Romans ſued to be made free Citizens of Rome. 
Pompedins Sillo, one of their Deputies, a bra 
Soldier, and a Man of great Worth, who 
contracted a Friendſhip with Druſur, lodged 
at his Houſe for ſeveral Days, in which 
being grown familiar with the Children, Lk 
(faid he to them) wil you intreat your Unc 
to befriend us in our Buſmeſs ? Cepio ſmiling, 
feem'd' ro conſent ; but Cats made no Anſwer, 
only he look d ſtedfaſtly and fiercely an d 


Strangers: 


- 
* 
4 
\ 4 LS. 
. _— 


very courteous Man, more ready to inftrud, | 
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Strangers: Then faid Pompedius, And you, 
young Man, what ſay you to us? will not you, 
arwell as your Brother intercede with your Uncle 
in our behalf? Cato continued ſtill unmoved ; 
by his Silence and his Countenance ſeemin 
to deny their Petition, Pompedins ſnatch? 
him up ro the Window, as if he would throw 
him out: Then he urged him to conſent, or 
he would fling him down; and ſpeaking in a 
harſher Tone, held his Body out of the Win- 
dow, and ſhook him ſeveral times. When 
Cato had ſuffered thisa while, unmoved 
and unconcerned, Pompedms ſetting him 
down, faid ſoftly to his Friend, I hat a Blef- 
ſing ts this Child to Italy? If he were a Man, 
Tbelieve we ſhould not gain one Voice among the 
People. Another time, one of his Relations, 
on his Birth-day, invited Cato and ſome other 
Children to Supper, who diverting themſelves 
in a part of the Houſe, were at Play all toze- 
ther, the Elder and the Younger; their Play 
was to act the Pleadings before the Judges, 
accuſing one another, and carrying away the 
Condemned to Priſon. Among theſe a very 
beautiful young Child being bound, and car- 
ried by a bigger into Priſon, he cried out to 
Caro; who preſently run to the Door, and 
thruſting away thoſe who ſtood there as a 
Guard, took out the Youth, and went home 
n great Anger, followed by all his Compa- 


nions. | 
| Kk 4 Cato 
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Cato at length grew ſo Famous among 
them, that when $y//a deſigned toexhibitthe 
Game of young Men riding Races on Horſe. 
back, which they called the Trojan Courſe, ha- 
ving got together all the Y outh of Quality, he 
9 2g wo for their Leaders. One of 
them they accepted for his Mother's ſake, 
which was the Son of Metella, the Wife of 
* Sylla; but for the other, which was Sextus, 

the Nephew of Pompey, they would not be 
led by him, nor exerciſed under him: Then 

Sylla asking, W hom they would have? They 
all cried out, Cato; and Sextus willingly 


yielded the Honour to him, as the more wa- 


thy Perſon. 

$ylla, having had a Friendſhip with their 
Father, did often ſend for Cato and his Bro- 
ther, and would talk familiarly with them; 
a Favour which he ſhewed to very few, by 
reaſon of the great Power and high Station, 
which he had gotten. Sarpedo, conſidering 
the Advantage hereof, as well for the Honour 
as the Safety of his Scholars, did often bri 
Cato to wait upon Sy//2 at his Houſe, wh 
for the Multitude of thoſe that were ſlain, it 
priſoned, and tormented there, looked like 4 

lace of Execution. Cato was then about 
Fourteen Years old; now ſeeing the Heads 
of great Men brought thither, and obſerving 
the ſecret Sighs of thoſe that were preſent, be 
acked his Schoolmaſter, hy does no Body lil 
this Men? Becauſe (ſaid he) they fear a4 
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Child, more than they hate him: Why then (re- 
plied Cato) do you not give me 4 Sword, that I 
may ſtab him, and free my Country from this $la- 
very? Sarpedo hearing this, and at the ſame 
time ſeeing his Countenance full of Anger and 
Fury, took care thence-forward to watch 
him ſtrictly, leaſt he ſhould fall into any deſpe- 
rate Attempt. | 

While he was yet very young ; to ſome 


that asked him, Whom he loved beſt? He 


anſwered, His Brother. And being asked, 
Whomnext? He replied, His Brother again. 
So likewiſe the third time; and Kill the lame, 


ill they left off to ask any farther. As he 


ew in Age, this Love to his Brother encrea- 
Jed; for when he was about Twenty Years 
old, he never ſupped, never went out of 
Town, nor into the Forum, without Cæpio; 
but when his Brother made uſe of Ointments 
and Perfumes, theſe Cato rejected: And he 
was, in the whole courſe of his Life, veryre- 
gular and auſtere; ſo that when Czp:0 was ad- 
mired for his Moderation and Temperance, he 


would acknowledge, that indeed he might be 


accounted ſuch, in reſpect of ſome other Men; 


bur (ſaid he) when I compare my ſelfwith Cato, 


methinks I differ not at all from Sippius; one 
at that time notorious for Softneſs and Lux- 
ury. 

Cato, b_ made one of Apollo's Prieſts, 
chang'd his Habitation, took his Portion of 
their Paternal Inheritance, and began to live 

yet 
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yet more ſeverely than before. Having gu 
ed an intimate Acquaintance with Anrrpates, 
the Stoick Philoſopher, he bent himſelf chied 
to the Study of Moral Philoſophy and 
He was carried, as it were, by a kind dt 
Inſpiration, to embrace every Virtue; but 
moſt inclined to delight in a ſort of ſteady 
Nice, that wasnot to be wrought upon by 2 
-vour or Compaſſion. He learned alſo the 
Art of ſpeaking in publick ; which he looked 
upon as a Thing no leſs requiſite for govern- 
ing, than the Art of War for defending 4 
City. But he would never recite his fo 
before Company; nor was he ever heard de- 
clame : And to one that told him, Met 
blamed his Silence; but I hope not 7 
(faid he) and 1wzll then begin to ſpeak, when 
think 1 can fay ſomething that ir worth being 
ere was a great Hall, which had been 
built and dedicated to the Publick by old Cats} 
here the Tr:bunes of the People uſed to x 
Court, and becauſe a certain Pillar ſeems 
not to ſtand well for the convenience of theit 
Benchts, they deliberated, whether it wen 
beſt to remove it only, or to take it away. 
This Buſineſs firſt drew Cato into the Forums 
though much againſt his Will; for he therei 
oppoſed the Tribunes, and at the fame time 
gave an admirable Specimen both of his Co- 


rage and his Eloquence. His . 
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thing in it of childiſh or affected, but was 
Rough, Vehement, and full of Senſe; beſides 
he. had a certain Grace in Speaking, which 
charmed the Ear, and agreed well with the 
ſhortneſs of his Sentences, and ſomething of 
Mirth and Raillery mingled with the ; 
vity of his Temper, was not unpleaſant to 
his Auditors. His Voice was full, founding, 
and ſufficient tobe heard by ſo great a Mul- 
titude. His Vigour, and the Strength of his 
Body, indefatigable; for he could ſpeak a 
=D Day, and never be weary. | 
When he had carried this Cauſe, he betook 
bimſelf again to his Study and Retirement; 
where he accuſtomed his Body to Labour, 
and violent Exerciſe; would uſe himſelf to 
go bare-headed both in hot and cold Wea- 
ther. When he went abroad with any of his 
Friends, though they were on Ear back, 
and he on Foot, yet he would often join now 
one, then another, and diſcourſe with them 
on the Way. 

In Sickneſs, admirable was the Patience he 
ſhewed in ſupporting; and the Abſtinence he 
uled, for curing his Diſtempers. One time 
when he had an Ague, he would be alone all 
the Day long, and ſuffer no Body to ſee him, 
till he began to recover, and found the Fit 
was over. At Supper, when he threw 
Dice for the Choice of the Meſſes, and loſt, 
the Company offered him — his 

choice; 


_ ; but he refuſed, ſaying, f Venus for. 

At firſt he was wont to drink only once 
after Supper, and then go away ; but in pro- 
ceſs of time he grew to drink more, inſo- 
much that oftentimes he would continue a 
Table till Morning. This his Friends excu- 
ſed; for that the State Aﬀairs took him 
all Day, and he being deſirous of Knowled 
did paſs the Night at Table in the Converſs 
tion of Philoſophers. Hence one Memmins 
ſaying in Company, That Cato ſpent whole 
Nights in Drinking; But you cannot ſay (re- 
plied Cicero) that he ſpends whole Days i 
Playing. 8 

Cato eſteemed the Cuſtoms and Manners 
of Men at that time ſo corrupt, and a Refor- 
mation in them ſo neceſſary, that he thought 
it requiſite, in many Things, to go contrary 
to the ordinary way of the World. Where 
fore ſeeing the lighteſt and gayeſt Colours 
were moſt in Faſhion, he nll always wear 
Black: And he would often go out of Doors, 


' ſought Vain-glory from ſuch Novelties, but 
he would accuſtom himſelf to be aſhamed 
only of what deſerves Shame, and to deſpiſe 
all other ſorts of Diſgrace. 


The Eſtate of one Cato, his Couſin-German 


(which was worth 100 Talents) falling to 


— 


— 
— — 


+ Alluding to the lucky Chance, called Venus. 


without either Shoos or Coat; not that he | 


him. 
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him, he turned it all into ready Mony, which 
he kept by him for any of his Friends that 
ſhonld happen to want, to whom he would 
lend it without Uſe; for ſome of them, he 
ſuffered his own Land and his Slaves to be 
mort to the publick Treaſury. 

When he thought himſelf of an Age fit to 
Marry, having never before known any Wo- 
man, he was contracted to Lepida, who had 
before been contracted to Mſerellus Scipio; but 
he having quitted her, the Contract was diſſol- 
ved, and ſhe at Li : Yet Scipio afterward 
repenting himſelf, did all he could to regain 
her, before the Marriage with Cato was com- 
pleat; and therein ſucceeded. At which Cato 
was very much incenſed, and reſolved to go te 
Law about it; but his Friends perſuaded him 
to the con However he was ſo moved 
outh and Paſſion, that he writ 
lambicks againſt Scipio, which had all the 
Wit and Satyr of Arch:ilochus, without his Im- 
pudence and Scurrility. After this he Marri- 
ed Atilia, the Daughter of Sorranus, which 
was the firſt, but not the only Woman he e- 
ver knew; in this much leſs happy than Le- 

lis, the Friend of Seipio, who in the whole 
Courſe of ſo long a Life never knew but one 
Woman. | 
In the War made by the Rebellion of the 
Slaves, (which was named from Spartacus 
their Ring- leader) Gelliu was General; and 
Cato went a Voluntier, for the ſake of his _ 
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cher Cepio, who was a Colonel in that Arny. 
But Cato could find no oppartunn to they; 
his Colour, of exerciſe his > nigh ts aon 
of che il CotiduR of the General; however 
amidſt the Corruption and Diſorders of that 
Army, he ſhewed ſuch a Love of Diſcipline, 
ſo” much Bravery upon occaſion, and ſo 
much Wiſdom in every thing, that it appear. 
ed he would not be any way inferior to the 


old Cato. Whereupon Gelkus offered him 


great Rewards, and would have decreed him 
confiderable Honours ; which he refuſed, ſay- 
ing, he had done nothing that deſerved them; 
and this made him be thought a Man of a vet 


odd Humour. TITTY 
There was a Law, That the Candidates 


who ſtood for any Office, ſhould not have 
Prompters to tell them the Names of the Ci 
zens. Cato, when he ſued to be elected Mh; 
licary Tribune, was the only Man that-obeyed; 
that Law ; he took great pains to ſalute thols; 
he met, and call them by their Names. Let; 
for theſe things/he was envied, even le 
who praiſed him; for the more they 


2 


5 
o 


the Excellency of what he did, the more 
were grieved at the difficulty they found todo 


thelike. Now being choſen Military Tribunes! 
he was ſent into Macedon after Rubrizs, wid 
44 there. It is * that his 

wing much Concern, and weeping at 89" 
Pane e one of Cary Friends 
ſaid to her, Donut trouble your ſelf, Atilia, I's 


take | 
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take care to keep him for you; Ay, by all means, 
replied Cato. 27 hen 21 gone one Days 
Journey together; Well, ſaid he to. Munatiur, 
that yon may be ſure to F N Ati- 
lia, you muſt not leave me Day nor Night; and 
then ordered two Beds to be made in his own 
Chamber, that Maunatizs might lye there: So. 
that he ſeemed rather to be kept by Cato. 
There went with him fifteen Slaves, two. 
Freed-men, and four of his Friends ; theſe 


'rode on Horſeback, but Cato always went on. 


Foot; yet would he keep by them, and dif- | 
courſe with them on the way. | 
When hecame to the Army, which conſiſt- 
ed of many Legions, the General gave him. 
the Command of one; but Cato looked upon 
it is a ſmall matter, and not worthy. a Com- 
mand, to make his own ſingle Valour a 
only ; therefore he defired to make his | 
ders like himſelf. Yet he did not thereby... 
loſe the Reverence due to his Command, bur 
joined Reaſon to his Authority; for he 

B and inſtructed every one in particu- 
and on all beſtowed Rewards or Puniſhments 
according to deſert. At length his Men were ſo 
well diſciplined, that it was hard to ſay, 
whether, they were more Peaceable, or more 
Warlike; more Valiant, or more juſt: They 
were: dreadful to their Enemies, and cour- 

teous to their Companions ; fearful to do 
Wron 2 forward to gain Honour. Thus 
Cato, tho he never ſought, yet eaſily 3 4 
_ Glory 


W W529 E 1 You 
Glory and Repu eſteemed. by 


te; was hi 
all Men, bur entirely beloved by the Soldiers, 
W hat-ever he commanded to be 0'be dove, bs 4 
himſelf took part in the 
Apparel, his Diet and L 5 Abs... 
like a . than an Officer; but 
in Virtue, Courage and Wiſdom, he far 
exceeded all that had the Name of Com- 
manders. By theſe means he made himſelf 
greatly beloved, and was therefore the more 
willingly followed; for the true Love of | 
Virtue is in all Men produced by the Love 
and R they 24 to him that teaches it; 
and thoſe who praiſe good Men, yet do not 
love them, F extol their Glory, - but will 
never imitate their Virtue. 

At that time there dwelt in Pergamum one 
An en; ſirnamed Cordylio,a Man very wel 
verſed in the Stoick Philoſophy, who was now 
wn old, and had always refuſed the Friend- 
ip and Acquaintance of Princes and great 
Men. Cato underſtood this ; cv vi 
ing he ſhould not be able to 

by ſending or writin 

Laws allowed two 2 abſence As a 
Army, he reſolved to go fe 9h, 2 =o 
— 44 and conſi 

of the Man, he hoped he ſhoul m__ his 
Labour. W hen Cato had diſcourſed with him, 
and perſuaded him from his former Reſoluti- 
ons, he returned and brought him to the At- 
my, as joyful and as proud of this Succels, 1 


* 
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if he had done ſome heroick Exploit, greater 
than any of thoſe of Pompey or Lucullus, who 
at that time ſubdued ſo many Nations and 

Kingdoms. : 
While Cato was yet in the Army, his Bro- 
ther, on a Journey toward Aſa, fell ſick at 
Anus in Thrace, and immediately diſpatched 
Letters to him. The Sea was very rough, 
and no convenient great Veſſel to be had, yet 
Cato getting into a little Paſſage-boat, with 
only two of his Friends, and three Servants, ſet 
Sail for Theſſalonica, and having very nar- 
rowly eſcaped Drowning, he arrived at - 
nus juſt as Cæpio expired. Upon this occaſion 
Cato ſhewed himſelf more a fond Brother than 
a Philoſopher, not only in the exceſs of Grief, 
bewailing and embracing the dead Body, but 
alſo in the extravagant Expences of the Fu- 
neral, wherein a vaſt Quaatity of rich Per- 
fumes and coſtly Garments were burnt with 
the Corps; deldes he erected in the Forum 
of the Aui ans, a Monument of Thaſſian Mar- 
ble, which coſt eight Talents. This ſome blam- 
ed, as not ſuiting with Cato's uſual Moderation 
in other things; but they did not conſider, that 
though he were ſtedfaſt, firm, and inflexible 
to Pleaſure, Fear, or fond Entreaties, yet he 
was full of natural Tenderneſs, and brotherly 
Affection. Divers of the Cities and Gover- 
nors of the Country, ſent him many Pre- 
ſents, to honour the Funerals cf his Brother; 
but he took none of their Mony, only the 
L 1 Periumes 
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Perfumes and Ornaments he received, and 
paid for them alſo. Afterward, when the 
Eſtate was divided between him and Cæpio; 
Daughter, he did not require the Funeral Ex- 
pences to be diſcharged. Notwithſtanding 
all this, a certain Writer has afhrmed, that 
he made his Brother's Aſhes be paſſed through 
2 Sieve, to find the Gold that was melted 
down with the _ but ſurely that * Per- 
ſon thought his Writings, as well as his 
Actions, ſhould never be ſubject to Exami- 
nation. 

The time of Cato's Service in the Army be- 
ing expired, he received at his Departure, not 
only the Prayers and Praiſes, but the Tears 
and Embraces of the Soldiers, who ſpre: 
their Garments at his Feet, and kiſſed his 
Hand as he paſſed ; an Honour which the N- 
mans ſhewed to very few of their Generals. 

Cato having left the Army, reſolved, be- 
fore he would return home, and apply him- 
ſelf to the Management of State-Affairs, to 
travel over A/a, and there obſerve the Man- 
ners, the Cuſtoms, and the Strength of every 
Province. He was alſo willing to grarife 
the Importunity of Dezotarns,King of Galata, 
who having had great Familiarity and Friend- 
op wich his Father, did earneſtly invite him 
thither. 


—_— 
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Cato took care to order his Journeys in this 
manner: Early in the Morning he ſent out 
his Baker and his Cook towards the Place 
where he deſigned to lodge the next Night: 
Theſe went civilly and quietly into the Town, 
in which if there happened to be no Friend 
nor Acquaintince of Cato or his Family, they 

ovided for him in an Inn, and gave no Di- 
— to any Body; but if there were no 
Inn, they went to the Magiſtrates, and de- 
fired them to help them to Lodgings, and were 
always fatisfied with what was allotted to 
them. His Servants thus behaving them- 
ſelves towards the Magiſtrates, without noiſe 
and threatning, were often not credited, or neg- 
lected by them; ſo that Cato did many 
times arrive before any thing was provided 
for him. And indecd he himſelf was often 
deſpiſed, and made little Account of; for fit- 
ting ſilent by himſelf on his Carriages, he was 
looked upon as acontemptible Man, and one 
of a mean Spirit; therefore he would ſome- 
times call the Townſmen together, and fay, 
Te ill-natured Men, lay aſide this inhoſpitable 
Humour; you ſhould by Courteſie endeavonr to 
break the Power of thoſe Men, who deſire but a 
Pretence to take from you by Force, chat you give 
with ſuch Reluftance. 

While he travelled in this manner, a plea- 
fant Accident befel him in Syria. As he was 
going into Antioch, he faw a great multitude 
of People without the Gates ranked in order 
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on either {ide the way; here the young Men | 


with long Cloaks, there the Children decent- 
ly drefled; others wore Crowns and white 
Grande, which were the Prieſts and Ma. 
giſtrates. Cato, preſently imagining all this 
was to do him Honour, and for his Recep- 


tion, began to be angry with his Servants 


that were ſent before, for ſuffering it to be 
done; then making his Friends alight, he 


walked along with them on Foot. As ſoon | 


as he camenear the Gate, areverend old Man, 


whoſeemed to be Maſter of theſe Ceremonies, - 


with a Staff and a Crown in his Hand, 


comes up to Cato, and without ſaluting him, 


asked him, Where he had left Demetrius, and 


how ſoon he thought he would be there? 


This Demetrius was Pompey's Servant; and by 
all thoſe who hoped for any Favour from Pon- 
pey, he was highly honoured, not for his own 
deſert, but forkis great Power with his Maſter. 
Upon this Cato's Friends fell out into ſucha 
Laughter, that they could not reſtrain them- 
ſelves while they paſſed through the Crowd; 
he himſelf much out of Countenance, cryed,0 


wards he uſed to tell this Story, and laugh at 
it himſelf. 

Pompeylikewiſe after that made the People 
aſhamed of their Ignorance. and Folly; for 
Cato, in his Journey to Epheſus, went to pa 
his Reſpects to him, who was the elder Man, 
bad gained much Honour, and was then Ge. 


neral | 


unhappy City! and faid no more; yet after- | 
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netal of a great Army. Yet Pompey would 
not receive him fitting; but as ſoon as he ſaw 
him, roſe up, and going to meet him, as the 
more honourable Perſon, gave him his Hand, 
and embraced him very kindly. He ſaid ma- 
ny things alſo in Commendation of Cato's Vir- 
tue, both in his preſence, and when he was 
gone away. So that now all Men began to 
reſpect Cato, and admired him for the ſame 
things, for which they deſpiſed him before ; 
having well conſidered the Mildneſs of his 
Temper, and the Greatneſs of his Spirit. More- 
over, the Civility that Pompey himſelf ſhewed 
him, appeared to come from one that rather 
honoured than loved him. And it was ob- 
ſerved, he was very kind to Cato while he 
was preſent with him, but very glad when 
he was gone from him; for when other voun 
Men came to ſee him, he uſually ——— 
and entreated them to continue with him: 
Now he did not at all invite Cato to ſtay, but 
as if his own Power were leſſened by the o- 
ther's Preſence. he very willingly diſmiſſed 
him. Yet to Catoalone, of all hoſe who went 
for Rome, he recommended his Children and 
his Wife, who was alſo her ſelf allied to 
Cato. 

After this, all the Cities through which he 
paſſed, ſtrove and emulated each other in 
ſhewinz him Reſpect and Honour. They 
invited him to great Entertainments; at 
which he deſired his Friends to be preſent, 
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and take care of him, leſt he ſhould make 
good what was ſaid by Curio, who thoughhe 
were his familiar Friend, yet diſliking the au- 
ſterity of his Lemper, asked him one Day, 
If when he left the Army, he deligned to 
fee Aſia? And Cato anſwering, Tec, by all 
means: Ton do well, replied Curio, and I bope 

vou will return thence a little more ſoftned, and | 
leſs an Enemy to Pleaſure. "Thoſe were his 
Words. 

Deiotarus being now an old Man, had ſent 
for Cato, with deſign to recommend his Chil- 
dren and Family to his Protection; and as 
ſoon as he came, brought him Preſen's of all 
ſorts of things, which he begg'd and entreat- 
ed him to accept. This ſo diſpleaſed Cate, 
that though he came but in the Evening, he 
ſtay'd only that Night, and went away early 
the next Morning. After he was gone one 
Day's Journey, he found at Peſ/inwns a greater 
number of Preſents provided for him there, 
and alſoLetters from Deiotarus, entreating him 
to receive them, or at leaſt to permit his 
rien!s to take them, who for his ſake de- 
erved ſomething; and indeed Cato's own E 
ate was not very great: Yet he would not 
{ufer it, though he ſav ſome of them very 
willinz to receive ſuch Gifts, and ready to 
complain of his Severity; but he told them, 
That at this rate Corruption would never 
want Pretence, and for his Friends, they ſhould 
mare with him in whatever he could 0 
1 e SS 
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juſtly and honeſtly; ſo he returned the Pre- 
ſents to D iotarus. 

When he took Ship for Brunduſium, his 
Friends would have perſuaded him to put his 
Brother's Aſhes into another Veſſel; but he 
ſaid, he would ſooner part wich his Life than 
leave them; and ſo he {et Sail. Tis ſaid, he 
paſſed the Sea not without ſome Danger, tho 
others at the ſame time went over very ſafe- 
ly. 

. he was returned to Rome, he ſpent 
his time for the moſt part either at home in 
Converſation with Athens ſorus, or at the Fo- 
rum, in the ſervice of his Friends. 

When the Office of Q ſtor fell to him, he 
would not take the Place, till he had perfect- 
ly ſtudied the Laws concerning it, and dili- 
gently enquired of Experienced Men the Du- 
ty and Authority belonging to it. Being thus 
inſtructed, as ſoon as he came into the Office, 
he made a great Reformation among the 
Clerks and under-Officers of the Treaſury ; for 
they being well verſed in the Records and Me- 
thods of the Office into which continually ſuc- 
ceeded new Quæſtors, who for their Ignorance 
and Unskilfulneſs were fit only to learn, and 
not able to manage the Buſineſs. Lheſe Of- 
ficers therefore had taken to themſelves all the 
Power, and were in eſſect the Treaſurers, till 
Cato, applying himſelf roundly to the Work, 
had not only the Title and Honour of a Q 
for, but an Inſight and Underſtanding of what- 
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ever belonged to the Office. So that heuſed 
the Clerks and under-Officers like Servants, 
as they were, reprehending them that were 
corrupt, and inſtructing thoſe that were igno- 
rant; yet being bold impudent Fellows, they 
flattered the other Qu2/tors his Collegues, 
and by their means made great Oppoſition 
againſt Cato. But he caught the chiefeſt of 
them dealing diſhoneſtly in the diviſion of an 
Eſtate, and turned him out of the Treaſury, 
A ſecond he accuſed of forging a Will; who 
was defended by Lactatius Catulus, at that 
time Cenſor, a Man very conſiderable for his 
Office, but more for his Virtue, and was emi- 
nent above all the Romans of that Age, for his 
Wiſdom and Integrity: He had alſo an inti- 
mate Acquaintance with Cato, and much 
commended his way of Living. Catulus 

iving he could not bring off his Client, 
if he ſtood a fair Tryal, fell to Prayers and 
Entreaties; but Cato would not ſuffer him 
to proceed therein; and when he continued 
ſtill importunate; *Tzs à ſhame, (ſaid he to 
Catulus) that you who are tojudge of our Lives, 
ſhould thus let your own be diſhonoured by dt fend 
ing the Faults of our Servants. At this Expreſ- 
ſion Catulus looked as if he would have made 


ſome Anſwer ; but he ſaid nothing, and either 
through Anger or Shame went away ſilent, 


and out of Countenance. Nevertheleſs the 
Man was not caſt; for the Voicesthatquitted 


him were but one in Number leſs than ny 
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that condemned him; and Marcus Lollins 
one of Cato's Collegues, was abſent by 
reaſon of Sickneſs ; to him Catulus ſent, and 
entreated him to come and aſſiſt his Client: 
So Lollius was brought into Court in a Chair, 
and gave his Voice alſo for acquitting the 
Man. Yet Cato never after made uſe of that 
Clerk, and never paid him his Salary, nor 
would he make any accountof that Voice of 


Lollius. Having thus humbled the Clcrks, 


and brought them to be at Command, he 
made uſe of the Books and Regiſters as he 
thought fit, and in a little while reduced the 
Treaſury into as good order as any o her 
Court; and all Men ſaid, Cato had made the 
Office of a 2#eſfor equal to the Dignity of a 
Conſul. When he found many indeb:ed to 
the State upon old Accounts, and the State al- 
ſo in Debt to many private Perſons, he took 
care that the Publick might neither do nor 
ſuffer wrong ; for he ſeverely and punctually 
exacted what was due to the Treaſury, but 
as freely and ſpeedily paid all thoſe to whom ir 
was indedeed. This made the People much 
reverence Cato, when they ſaw thoie made to 
pay, who thought to have eſcaped for no- 
thing, and others receiving all their due, who 
deſpaired of get: ing any thing. Whereas uſu - 
ally thoſe who brought falſe Bills, and pre- 
tended Orders of Senate, could through Fa- 
vour get them accepted, Cato would never 
be ſo impoſed upon; and a certain Order be- 

ing 
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ing queſtioned whether it had paſſed the $e. 
nate, he would not believe a great many 
Witneſſes that atteſted it, nor did admit of 
it, till the Conſuls came and affirmed it upon 
Oath. 

'There were at that time a great many, 
whom S$y//2 had made uſe of as his Executioners 
in the laſt Proſcription, and to whom he had 
for that Service given Twelve Thouſand 
Drachma's a piece. Theſe Men every Body 
hazed as wicked Wretches, but no Body 
durſt be revenged of them. Yet Cato called 
every one to Account, who had thus gotten 


the publick Mony; which he exacted of them, 


and at the ſame time ſharply reproved them 
for their cruel and impious Actions. Having 
born this from Cato, they were preſently ac- 
cuſed of Viurther; and being already pre- 
judged as Guilty, they were eaſily found ſo, 
and accordingly ſuffered. At this all the 
People rejoiced, and hoped now to ſee the 
fear of Tyranny taken away, and S$y//2 him- 
ſelf puniſhed. 

Cato's Aſſiduity alſo, and indefa:igable 
Diligence, won very much upon the People; 
for he always came firſt of any of his Cot 
leagues to the Treaſury, and went away the 
jait. He never miſs'd any Aſſembly of the 
People, or Sitting of the Senate; where he 
always took care ſtrictly to obſerve thoſe, 
who lightly, or out of Ambition, voted for 
remitting, or giving awey the Fines 4 

| Cutſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, that were KT the State. And 
at length having freed the Ex:hequer from 
Informers, yet filled it with Treaſure ; he 
made it appear, the State might be rich, with- 
out oppreſſing the People. 

At firſt he was uneaſie and hateful to ſome 
of his Collegues, but afterwards much be- 
loved by them; for on him they caſt the 
Odium, when they could not gratifie their 
Friends with Penſions out of the Treaſury, 
or corrupt Judgments in paſling their Ac- 
count: and when preſſed by Suiters, they 
readily anſwered, ”I'was impoſſible to do 
any thing, unleſs Cato would conſent. 

e laſt day of his Office he was very ho- 
nourably attended to his Houſe by all the 
People; but by the way he was informed, 
that ſeveral Perſons of great Power and Fa- 
miliarity with Marcellus, were about him in 
the Treaſury, and earneſtly urging him to 
paſs a certain Gift out of the publick Reve- 
nue, as if ic had been a Debt. This Marcel. 
lr had been one of Cato's Friends from his 
Childhood, and was one of the beſt of his 
Collegues in this Oftice; but when alone, 
was eaſily wrought upon by the Importunity 
of Suiters, and of his own Inclination very 
ready to do any Body a Kindneſs. W here- 
fore Cato immediately turned ack, and find- 
ing that Marcellus had yielded to paſs the 
thing, he took the Book and razed it out. 
hen he had done this, he brought Marcellus 

| 1 Our 
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out of the Court, who went home with him; 
and for all this, neither then, nor ever after, 


complained of him, but always continued his 


Friendſhip and Familiarity with him. 

Cato after he had laid down his Office, yet 
did not leave the Care of the Treaſury; for 
he had his Servants there continually Writing 
out Accounts, and he himſelf kept always by 
him certain Books, that contained the Ac- 
counts of the Revenue, from Sy//a's Time to 
his own, for which he gave five Talents. 

He was always firſt at the Senate, and 
went out laſt: Oftentimes, while others walk- 
ed about there 1dly, he would fit and read 
by himſelf, holding his Gown before his Book, 
and was never out of 'Town when the Senate 
was to meet. 


Pompey, and his Party, finding that Caro coul 


never be either perſuaded or compelled to 
favour their unjuſt Deſigns, they contrived 
to keep him from ſo much frequenting the 


Senate, by engaging him in Buſineſs for his | 
Friends, either to plead their Cauſes, or arbi- 


trate their Differences. But he quickly di 
covering their Contrivance, to encounter tt, 
fairly told all his Acquaintance, that he would 
never meddle in any private Buſineſs when 
the Senate was Aflembled ; fince *twas not 
for Honour or Riches, nor raſhly or by chance 
that he engaged himſelf in the Aﬀiirs of State, 
but he undertook the Service of the Publick, 
as the proper Buſineſs of an honeſt Man; an! 


therefore 
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therefore he thought himſelf obliged, to be 
asdiligent for the good of his Country, asa Bee 
for the Preſervation of her Hive. Tothis end 
he took care to make his Friends and Corre- 
ſpondents ſend him the Edicts, Decrees, Judg- 
ments, and moſt conſiderable Actions that 
paſſed in any of the Provinces. 

Clodius, the ſeditious Orator, practiſing to 
{tir up great Commotions, and traducing the 
Prieſts and Veſtals to the People, (among 
whom, Fabia Terentia, Sitter to Cicero's Wife, 
run great danger) Cato boldly oppoſed him, 
and made him appear ſo infamous, that he 
was forced to leave the Town; and when Cice- 
ro came to thank him for what he had done, 
You muſt thank the Common-wealth, ſaid he; for 
whoſe ſake alone it was that he did every 
thing. Thus he gained a great and wonderful 
Reputation; ſo that a certain Advocate in a 
Cauſe, where there was only one Witneſs a- 
gainſt him, told the Judges, they ought not 
to rely upon a ſingle Witneſs, though it were 
Cato himſelf. And it was grown proverbial 
among the People, if any very unlikely and 
incredible thing were aſſerted, to ſay, The 
would not believe it, thongh Cato himfelf ſhould 
affirm it. One Day a deb1iuched Prodigal talk- 
ing in the Senate about Frugality and Tem- 
perance, Amuæus ſtanding up, cryed, l ho can 
endure this, Sir, to hear you Feaſt like Craſſus, 
Build like Lucullus, and Tall lite Cato. Solike- 
wife thoſe who were wild and diflolute in 


their 
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their Manners, yet affected to ſeem Grave and 
Severe in their Diſcourſes, were in Deriſion 
called Cato c. 

At firſt when his Friends would have per- 
ſuaded him to ſtand to be Tribune of the Per 
ple, he = it not convenient, for that 
the Power of ſo great an Office, ought to be 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
imployed only as the ſtrongeſt Medicine, 
when things are brought to the laſt neceſſity, | 
But afterwards in Vacation-time, as he was | 
c 

t 

t 

t 

i 


Ran accompanied with his Books and Phi- 
ophers to Leucania, where he had a pleaſant 
Seat, by the way they met a great many 
Horſes, Carriages, and Attendants, of whom 
they underſtood, that Mſetellut Nepos was go- 
ing to Rome, to ſtand to be Tribune of the 
People. Hereupon Cats ſtopp'd, and after 1 
little pauſe, gave Orders to return back im- 
mediately: At which the Company ſeeming | | 
to wonder; Don't you know (ſaid he) how dar | 
t 
a 


gerous of it ſelf the Madneſs of Metellus is? but | 
now he comes aſſiſted with theCounſelof Pompe), 
he will fall like Lightning on the State, and bring 
it to utter Ruin; wherefore, this is no timeſm |, 
Tdleneſs and Diverſion, but we muſt go and pri- „ 
vent this Man in his Deſigns, or bravelyaiem  þ 
Defence of our Liberty. Nevertheleſs, by te 
Perſuaſion of his Friends, he went firſt to Ms . 
Country-Houſe, where he itaid but a very It y 
tle time, and then returned to Town. S 

He arrived in the Fvening, and welt | 


{traight the next Morning to the For, _ 
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he began to ſolicite for the Tribuneſbip, in Op- 


poſition to Metellus. The Power of this Of- 
ice conſiſts rather in Controlling, than per- 
forming any Buſineſs; for though all the reſt 
except any one Tribune ſhould be agreed, yet 
his Denial or Interceſſion could put a ſtop to 
the whole Matter. Cato at firſt had not many 
that appeared for him; but as ſoon as his De- 
ſign was known, all Perſons of the beſt Qua- 
lity, and of his own Acquaintance, took part 
with him; for they looked upon him, not as 
one that deſired a Favour of them, but one 
that ſought to doa great Kindneſs to his Coun- 
try, and all honeſt Men; who had many 
times refuſed the ſame Office, when he might 
have had it without Trouble, but now ſought 
it with Danger, that he might defend their 
Liberty, and their Government. It is re- 
ported, that ſo great a number flock'd about 
him, that he was like to be ſtifled amidſt the 


Preſs, and could ſcarce get through the Crowd. 
He was declared Tribune, with ſeveral others, 
among whom was Metellus. 


Now when Cato was choſen into this Office, 
having obſerved that the Election of Con/als 
was grown mercenary, he ſharply rebuke the 
People for this Corruption, and in the con- 


dluſion of his Speech proteſted, he would ac- 


cuſe whomever he ſhould find giving Mony: 
Yet he excepted g ilanus, by reaſon of his Alli- 
ance, for he had maried ger vilia, Cato's Siſter, 


ſo that he did not Proſecute him; but Lucius 


AMurenua, 
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Murena, who was choſen Conſul with Silans, 


he accuſed of Bribery. There was a Law, 


That the Party accuſed might ſet a Guard | 


| 
# 
' 


upon his Accuſer, to watch himleſt he ſhould 


ute any indirect means in preparing the Accu. | 


fation. He that was ſet upon Cato by Mureng, 
at firſt followed and obſerved him ſtricth, 
et never found him dealing any way unfair: 
y or unjuſtly, but always generouſly and 
candidly going on in the juſt and open Me- 


thods of Proceeding. So that he much ad- 


mired Cato's great Spirit and noble Nature, | 


and eaſily truſted to his Integrity; for meet. 
ing him abroad, or going to his Houſe, ble 
would ask him, If he deſigned to do any thing 
that Day in order to the Accuſation; and ii 
Cato ſaid, No, he went away, freely relying | 
on his Word 
When the Cauſe was pleaded, Cicero, who 
was then Conſul, and defended Murena, did ſ 
wittily expoſe Cato, and the Stoick Philoſo- 
phers, and their Paradoxes, that he raiſed | 
great Laughter in his Judges. Whereupen 
Cato, ſmiling, ſaid to the Standers by; rs, 
we have a very pleaſant Conſul. Murena u 
acquitted, and afterwards ſhewed himſelf 10 
paſſionate, but a very prudent Man; f 
when he was Con/al, he always took Cal 
Advice in the moſt weighry Affairs, and i 
all the time of his Office, gave him muct 
Honour and Reſpect. Of which, not onl) 


Murena's Prudence, but alſo Cato's obligns 
Humour | 


| 
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| Humour was the Cauſe; for though he were 
terrible and ſevere as to Matters of Juſtice, 
in the Senate, and at the Bar, yet he was very 
courteous and good-natur?d to all Men in pri- 
| Yate. 
| Before Cato took upon him the Office of 
| Tribune, he aſſiſted Cicero, at that time Con- 
ful, in many things that concerned his Office; 
- | but moſt eſpecially in proſecuting Catzi/ine's 
| | Conſpiracy, which he did with great Courage 
and Succeſs. 

This Catiline had 2 a dreadful and 
entire Subverſion of the Roman State, contri- 
ving to raiſe == Seditions, and drive them 
into a Civil War; but being detected by C;- 
cero, was forced to fly the City. Yet Lentu- 
ur and Cetbegus conſpired with ſeveral others, 
and blaming Catiline, as one that wanted Cou- 
rage, and had too much Caution for ſuch 
) | deſperateDeſigns, they themſelves reſolved to 
) | fet the whole Town on Fire, and utterly 
to ruin the Empire of the World, by 'Tu- 
mults at home, and War from abroad. Bur 
the Deſign was diſcovered by Cicero, (as we 
have written in his Life) and the Matter 
brought before the Senate. S;/anus, who 
ſpoke firſt, delivered his Opinion, That the 
Conſptrators ought to ſuffer the laſt of Puniſh- 
mente; und was therein followed by all that ſpoke 
after him, *till it came to Cæſar, who was verv 
eloquent; and looking upon all Changes and 
Commotions in the State as Matter for him 
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to work upon, deſired rather to inereaſe than 
extinguiſh them. Wherefore ſtanding up, he 
made a very merciful and perſuaive Speech 
That they ought not to ſuffer otherwiſe than w. 
cording to Law, by which they could not be putty 
Death; and moved that they might be keyt 


in Prifon: Thus was the Houſe almoft who. 
ly turned by Cæſar. They were alſo afraid of 
U 


e People, inſomuch that Silanus retrafted 
and faid, He did not mean Death, bus Impriſiun. 


ment, for that was the utmoſt of what a Romm 
could fuer. Upon this they were all incline! 


to the milder Opinion; when Cato ftatiding 


up, began to ſpeak with great Paſſion and Flo- 
quence; b/aming Silanus for his change of Oni 
nion, and reflecting on Cæſar for his affeftationd 
Popularity, who (he ſaid) would ruin the Cn 
monwealth by mildlords,andplanſibleSpeecher 
Tet endeavonring to frighten the Senate, alen 
he himſelf ought to fear; for he might take it kind 
., if he eſtapedunpuniſhedorunſuſpetted,whodid 
thus openly and boldly dare to protect the Enemies 


[ 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


of the State, ſeemed to have no compaſſion for ſi | 


great and glorious an Empire, bron 75 ſo near it. 
utter ruin; yet was full of pity for t 

had better never have been botn,and<whoſeDeath 
muſt deliver the Commonwealth from danger and 
deſtruftion. This only of all Cato's Speeches, 
tis faid, was preſerved ; for Cicero the Conſil 
had diſperſed about the Senate-houſe ſeveri 
expert Writers, whom he had taught to make 
certain Figures, which did in little and ſhort 


{trokes 


| ſe Men, ul | 
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ſtrokes expreſs a great many Words; *tllthat 
time they had not ufed thoſe they call Short- 
hand Writers, who then firft, as tis ſaid, laid 
the Foundation of that Art. Thus Cato car- 
ried it, and fo turned the Houſe again, that 
it was decreed, the Confpirators thould be put 
to death. 

Not to omit any the leaſt ftrokes that may 
ſhew Cato's Temper, and contribute to draw 
the Image of his Mind; it. is reported, that 
while Cæſar and he were diſputing very ear- 
neſtly in this Bufinefs, and the whole te 
regarding them two, a little Note was brouglit 
into Cæſar; whi h Cato preſently declared to 
be ſuſpicious; and ſome of the Senators moved 
it might be read. Whereupon Cæ ſar deliver- 
ed the Letter to Cato, who diſcovering it to be 


_ a Love-letter from his Siſter Servilia to Cæ ſar, 


by whom ſhe had been debauched, he threw 
it to him again, crying, Take it yon Sot; and 
ſo went on with his Diſcourfe. In ſhort it 
ſeems Cato had but ill Fortune in Women; for 
this Lady was ill ſpoken of, for her Familiarity 
with C2/ar: And another Servilia, Cato's Si- 
ſter alſo, was yet more Infamous; for being 
married to Lucullus, one of the greateſt Men in 


Rome, and having brought him a Son, ſhe 


was afterwards divorced for Incontinency. 
But what was worſt of all, Cato's own Wife 
Atilia was not free from the fame Fault; and 
after ſhe had born him two Children, he was 
forc'd to put her away for her ill Conduct. 

M m 2 After 
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After that he married Martia, the Daughter 
of Philip, a Woman of good Reputation; 
who yet has occaſion d much Diſcourſe; for | 
this Paſſage in the Life of Cato looks like: 
Fable in a Play, and is very difficult to be 
cleared, or made out with any certainty. | 
It is thus related by Thraſeas, who refer, | 
to the Authority of Munatius, Cato's Friend 
and conſtant Companion. Among many 
that loved and admired Cato, ſome were more | 
remarkable and perſpicuous than others: Of 
theſe was Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ii 
Worth, and approved Virtue; who de 
not only to live in Friendſhip and Familiarity 
with Cato, but alſo to be united to his Fami- 
ly, by ſome Alliance in Marriage. Therefore 
he ſet himſelf to perſuade Cato, that his 
Daughter Porcia, who was already married 
to B:ibulus, and had born him two Children, 
might nevertheleſs be given to him, as a fruit. 
ful Field, from which he might raiſe an Off | 
ſpring: For (ſaid he) though this iu the Opium 
of Men may ſeem ſtrange, yet in Nature 'twoull | 
be honeſt and profitable for thePublick,that alis 
man in the prime of her youth ſhould not lye 2 2 | 
and loſe the Fruit of her Womb; nor on the other | 
ſide would it be convenient He ſhould burthen ant | 
impoveriſb one Man, by bringing him too mat 
Children. Alſo by this Communication of Fi 
milies among worthy Men, Virtue would in. 
creaſe,and be diffuſed through their Poſterity;and 
the Commonwealth could be united aud 2 


; 
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by their Alliances. Tet if Bibulus would not part 
with his Wife altogether, he would reſtore her as 
ſeon as ſhe had brought him a Child, whereby he 
might be united to both their Families. Cato an- 
ſwered, That he loved Hortenſius very well, and 
lid much approve of uniting their Houſes, but he 
thought it very ſtrange to ſpeak of marrying his 
Daughter, which was already given to another. 
Then Hortenſius, turning this Diſcourſe, did 
not ſtick to acknowledge, that *twas Cato's 
own Wife which he defired; for the was 
Young an1 Fruitful, and he had already 
Children enough. Neither can it be thought 
that Horten/ius did this, as imagining Cato did 
not love Martia; for, 'tis faid, ſhe was then 
with Child. Cato perceiving his ear neſt De- 
fire, did not deny his Requeſt, but ſaid, that 
Philip, the Father of Mart ia, ought alto to be 
conſulted. Philip therefore being ſent for, 
came; and finding they were well agreed, 
gave his Daughter Martia to Hortenſtus in the 
preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo athifted at 
the Marriage. "Theſe things were done after- 
wards; bu: fince I was ſpeaking of Women, 
thought fit to make mention thereof in this 
Place. 

Lentulus and the reſt of the Conſpirators 
were put to Death; but Cæſar, by reaſon of 
what was ſail againſt him in the Senate, be- 
took himſelf to the People, and ſtirred up the 
moſt corrupt and diſſolute Members of the 
State to follow him. Cato, apprehenſive of 

M m 3 what 
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what might enſue thereupon, perſuaded the | 


Senate to win over the poor and diſorderly 
Rabble, by a diſtribution of Corn, the Char 
of which amounted to twelve hundred and 


ty Talents. This Liberality did in appearance | 


iſſipate the preſent Danger. 

But Afetellus, coming into his Office of Tri 
lune, began to hold tumultuous Aſſemblies, 
and had prepared a Decree, 'That Pompey the 
Great ſhould preſently be called into tay, 
with all his Forces, to preſerve the City from 


the Danger of Catiline's Conſpiracy. This 


was the fair Pretence; but the true Delign 


was, to deliver all into the Hands of Pompey, | 


and give him an abſolute Power. Upon this 
the Senate was aſſembled, and Cato did not 
fall ſharply upon Metellus, as he uſed to do, 
but ſpake many things full of great Reaſon 
and eration. At laſt he deſcended even 
to Entreaty, and extolled the Houſe of Mete 
lus, as having always taken part with the 
Nobility. At this Mete/lzs grew the more 
inſolent, and deſpiſing Cato, as if he yielded 


and were afraid, let fall many audacious | 


Speeches, openly threatning to do whatever 
he pleaſed As of the | Avg Hereupon 
Cato changed his Countenance, his Voice and 
his Language; and after many ſharp Expreſl- 
ons, boldly concluded, That while he lived, 


Pompey ſhould never come armed into the City. | 


TheSenate thought them bothExtravagant,and 


not well in their Wits; for the Deſign of - | 
ferns 
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\ | zellus ſeemed to be the effect of his Rage, who 


out of exceſs of Malice, would bring all to 
Ruin and Confuſion; and Cato's W 
look'd like a kind of Extaſie, while he with 
ſo great Heat and Paſſion contended for what 
was Good and Juſt. Afterward, when the 
People were to give their Voices for the pal- 
ſing this Decree, Metellus before hand poſſeſ- 
fed the Forum with armed Men, Stran- 
gers, Gladiators and Slaves, and all thoſe that 
in hopes of Change followed Tr which 
was no ſmall part of the People; beſides they 
had great Aſſiſtance from Cæſar, who was 
then Pretor The beſt and chiefeſt Men of 
the City, were no leſs offended at theſe Pro- 
ceedings than Cato; but they ſeemed rather 
likely to ſuffer with him, than able to aſſiſt 
him. In the mean time Cato's whole Family 
were in dreadful Fear and Apprehenſion for 
him; ſome of his Friends did neither eat nor 
fleep all the Night, continuing in great Per- 
plexity: His Wife and Siſters alſo bewailed 
and lamented him; but he himſelf, void of all 
Fear, and full of Aſſurance, did comfort and 
encourage them by his own Diſcourſe. After 
Supper he went to Reſt at his uſual Hour, 
and was the next Day waked out of a pro- 
found Sleep, by Minutius Thermus, one of his 
Collegues. So ſoon as he was up, they two 
went together into the Forum, accompanied 
by very few, but met by a great many, who 
bid them have a care of themſelves. Cato, 
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when he ſaw the Temple of Caſtor and Pollur 
incompaſſed witharmed Men, and the Aſcent 
to it guarded by Gladiators, at the Top where. 
of fate Metellus and Cæſar together; turni 

to his Friends, Behold (ſaid he) that couragens | 
Fellow, abo has raiſed ſogreat Forces againſt one 
unarmed naked Man; and ſo he went on with | 
Thermus. Thoſe who kept the Paſſages, gave | 
way to thoſe two, but would not let any bo- 
dy elſe paſs: Yet Cato taking Munatins by the 
Hand, with much Dithculty pulPd him 
through along with him. Then going direct. 
ly to Metellus and Cæſar, he fate himſelf doun 
between them, to prevent their talking to 
one another; at which they were both x 
mazed. And thoſe of the honeſt Party, ob- 
ſerving the Countenance, and admiring the 
Spirit and Boldneſs of Cato, went nearer, and 
cried out to him to have Courage, exhorting 
one another to ſtand together, and not betray 
their Liberty, nor the Defender of it. 
Then the Clerk took out the Bill, but Cato 
forbade him to read it, whereupon Metellus | 
took it, and would have read it himſelf, but 

Cato ſnatch'd away the Book. Yet Metellu. 
having the Decree by Heart, began to recite 
it without Book; but Thermns clapp'd his 
Hand to his Mouth, and ſtopp'd his Speech. 
Me:ellus ſeeing them fully bent to withſtand 
him, and the People inclining to their fide, 
ſent to his Houſe for armed Men, whorult- 
ing in with great Noiſe and Terror, th 
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all difpers'd and run away except Cato, who 
alone ſtood ſtill, while the other Party threw 
Sticksand Stones at him from below. Mure- 
na, whom he had formerly accuſed, could not 
brook this, but came to him, and holding his 
Gown before him, cryed out to them toleave 
off throwing : In fine, perſuading and pul- 
ling him along, he forced him into the Temple 
of Caſtor and Pollux. Metellus now ſeeing the 
place clear, and all the adverſe Party fled out 
of the Forum, though he might eaſily carry 
his Point, ſo he commanded the Soldiers to 
retire, and going orderly to work, he began to 
proceed in paſling the Decree; but the other 
ſide having recollected themſelves, returned 
very boldly, and with great ſhoutin?, inſo- 
much that Metellus's Adherents were utter] 
diſmayed, and fled every one out of the Place. 
They being thus diſperſed, Cato came in a- 
in, and confirmed the Courage, and com- 
mended the Reſolution of the People; ſo that 
now the Multitude were, by all means, for 
depoſing Merellus from his Office. The Se- 
nate alſo being preſently aſſembled, gave Or- 
ders to ſtand by Cato, and to oppoſe this Po- 
cree, which would certainly raiſe great Di- 
ſturbance, and perhaps Civil War in the 
Common-wealth. But AMetell/rs continucd {111} 
very bold and reſolute; and ſeeing his Party 
ſtood greatly in fear of Cato, whom they 
looked upon as invincible, he tlung out of the 
Senate, and going into the Forum, he ailem- 
5 bled 
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bled the People; to whom he made a bitter 
and invidious Speech againſt Cato, crying 
out, He vas forced to fly from his Dram, | 
has the 


and this Conſpiracy againſt Pompey ; 
City would ſoon repent their having diſhonour. 
ed ſo great 4 Man. 


Cato was highly magnified for having thus 
delivered the State from the dangerous Tei- 
buneſhip of Metellus, and thereby in ſome mea- 
ſure diminiſhed the Power of Pompey; buthe | 
was more commended, for that the Senate in- 
tending to diſgrace Metellus, and depoſe him 
from his Office, Cato did altogether oppoſe, 
and at leugth divert that Deſign ; for which 
the Common People admired bis Moderation 
and Humanity, in not inſulting on an Enemy 
whom he had overthrown; but wiſe Men 
acknowledged his Prudence and Policy, in not 
exaſperating Pompey. 

After this, Lucullus returned from the War, 

in Aſia, the finiſhing of which, and thereby 
the Glory of the whole, would in all appea- 
rance fall to Pompey. Lucullus alſo was like 
to loſe his Triumph; for Caius Memmins tra- 
duced him to the People, and threatned to 
accuſe him; which he did rather out of Love to 
Pompey, than for any particular Enmity to 
Lucullus. But Cato, being related to Lucullus, 
who had married his Siſter Servilia, and alſo 
thinking this Deſign very unjuſt, oppoſed 
Memmius; and thereby underwent many 
Slanders and falſe 2. inſomuch - 
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they would have turned him out of his Of- 
fice, pretending that he uſed his Power ty- 
rannically. Yet at length Cato fo far prevail- 
ed againſt Memmius, that he was forc'd te 
let fall the Accuſations, and to deſiſt from his 
Deſign. 

33 having thus obtained his Triumph, 
did yet more care = cultivate Cato's Friend- 
tip, which he look'd upon as a great Guard 
and Defence againſt Pompey s Power. 

Pompey the Great alſo returning from the 
Army, and confiding in the Glory of his 
Actions, and the Good-will of the People, 
thought he ſhould be denied nothing. There- 
fore he ſent to the Senate to put off the Aſſem- 
bly for the choice of Conſuls, till he could be 
preſent to aſſiſt Piſo, who ſtood for that Of- 
ice. To this moſt of the Senate preſently 
mag ; only Cato, not thinking that this 

lay would be of any great Importance, but 
deſiring to leſſen and cut off the Hopes and 
Deſigns of Pompey, withſtood his Requeſt, 
1 the Senate, that t was car- 
ried againſt him. 

This did not a little trouble Pompey, who 
found he ſhould very often fail in his Deſigns, 
unleſs he could bring over Cato to his Intereſt, 
Therefore he ſent for his Friend Munatius ; 
and Cato having two Neeces that were mar- 
2 he offered to marry the eldeſt him- 
ſelf, and take the youngeſt for his Son. Some 
ſay, they were not his Neeces, but his Daygh- 

ters, 
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ters, whom Pompey would have thus married 
Munatius propoſed the matter to Cato, in pre. 
ſence of his Wife and Siſters : The Women 
very much defired the Alliance of ſo great 
and worthy a Perſon; but Cato, without de. 
11 or balancing, preſently anſwered ; % 

unatius, go tell Pompey, that Cato ig mr i | 
be wrought upon by Woraen ; though th 
very much value his Kindneſs, aud chili he deals 
wprightly in the State, he ſhall find in mea Friend. 
this more firm than any Alliance, but I villmt 
give Hoſtages to Pompey's Glory, againſt my 
Country's ſafety. This Anſwer was very grating | 
to the Women, and to all his Friends it ſeemed 
{ſomewhat harſh and haughty, Afterwards, 
when Pompey, endeavouring to get the Conſil- 
ſhip for one of his Friends, did give Mony | 
to the People for their Voices; and the Bri- | 
bery was notorious, for the Mony was toid 
out in Pompey's own Gardens, Cato then ſaid 
to the Women, they muſt neceſſarily have | 
been concerned in theſe Faults of Pompey, if 
they had been allied to his Family; and they 
acknowledged, that he did beſt in refuſing 
It. 

But, if we may judge by the Event, Cut! 
ſeems much to blame for rejecting that All- 
ance, which thereby fell to Cæſar. And then 
that Match was made, which uniting his and | 
Pompey's Power, had well-nigh ruined the 
Roman Empire, and did at laſt utterly deſtroy | 
the Common-wealth. Nothing of which = 
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haps had come to paſs, but that Cato was too 
apprehenſive of Pompey's leaſt Faults, and did 
not conſider, how he forced him into a con- 
dition ot committing much greater; however 
theſe things v cre yet to come. 

Now Licullus and Pompey had a great Diſ- 
pute, concerning what had been eſtabliſhed 
in Pontus, cach endeavouring that his own* 
Ordinances might ſtand. Cato took part with 
Lucullus, who was apparently injured; and 
Pon pe), tnding himielf the weaker in the 
Senate, to0k to the People. To gain them, 
he p. oPo:cd a Law, for dividing the Lands 
among the Soldiers: Cato oppciing him in this 
alio, made the Law be rejected. Hereupon 
Pompey joined himſelf with Clodiuc, at that time 
the molt violent of all the popular Men; and 
was likewite united to Cæſar upon this occa- 
ſion, of which Cato himſelf was the Cauſe. 

For Cæſar, returning from his Government 
in Sp27n, at the ſame time ſued to be choſen 
Conſil, and yet defired not to loſe his Tri- 
umph. Now the Law requiring, that thoſe 
who ſtood for any Office ſhould be preſent ; and 
yet that whoever expected a Triumph ſhould 
continue without the Walls; Cz/ar requeſted 
the Senate, that hi, Friends might be permit- 
ted to canvaſs for him in his abſence. Many 
of the Senators were willing to conſent to it, 
but Cato oppoſed it, and perceiving them in- 
clined to favour Cæſar, ſpent the whole Day 
in ſpeaking, and fo prevented the SIE 448 

they 
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they could come to no concluſion. Cæſar there. 
fore reſolving to let fall his Pretenſions to the | 
Triumph, came into the Town, and imme. | 
diately made a Friendſhip with Pompey, and | 
ſtood for the Conſulſhip : So ſoon as he was de. 
clared Conſul Elect, he married his Daughter 
— to Pompey. Having thus combine then. 


elves together againſt the Common-wealth, 


the one propoſed the Agrarian Laws, for di. 


viding the Lands among the poor People; and 


ful, and did all they could to hinder thepal- 
ting thoſe Laws. Among theſe none ws 
more remarkable than Cato, who look d 

the Friendſhip and Alliance of Pompey and 
Ceſar as very dangerous; and declared, he 
did not fo much diflike the Advantage the 
People ſhould get by this Diviſion of the 
Lands, as he feared the Reward theſe Men 
would gain, by thus cheating the People. And 
in this the Senate was of his Opinion; as like 
wiſe many honeſt Men without, who wer 
very much offended at Cz/ar's ill Condud, 
that he now bearing the Authority of Canſu 


mould thus baſely and diſhonourably flattet | 


the People, practiſing to win them by the ſame 
means, that were wont to be uſed only by 
the molt raſh and heady Tribunes. Ceſa 
therefore and his Party, fearing they ſhould 


not carry it by fair dealing, fell to ren 


Againſt them, Lucullus, Cicero, and their 
Friends, joined with Bibulus the other Cu. 


1 


| 


) 


: 
: 


| 


the other was preſent to ſecond the Propeſil. 


: 
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Firſt a Basket of Dung was thrown upon B.- 
bulus as he was going to the Forum; then they 
ſet upon his Lic lors, and broke their Rods; 
at length ſeveral Darts were thrown, and ma- 
ny Men wounded: So that all that were a- 
eainft thoſe Laws, fled out of the Forum, the 
reſt making what haſte they could, but Cato 
laſt of all walking out very {lowly, often turn- 
ed 5 curſed thoſe Citizens. 

Now the other Party did not only carry 
this Point of dividing the Lands, but alſo or- 
dained, that all the Senate ſhould ſwear to 
confirm this Law, and to defend it againft 
whoever ſhould attempt to alterit, inflicting 

reat Penalties on thote that ſhould reſufe the 
ath. All the Senators, feeing the neceſhty 
they were in, took the Oath, remembring 
the Example of old Metellus, who refuſing to 
{wear upon the like Occaſion, was forced to 
fly out of Italy. As for Cato, his Wife and 
Children with Tears befought him, his Friends 
and Fatniliars perſuaded and entreated him to 
yield, and take the Oath ; but he thatprinct- 
pally prevailed with him was Cicero the Ora- 
tor, who urged and remonſtrated, How un- 
reaſonable it was, that a private Man alone 
ſhould oppoſe hat the Publick had decreed; that 
the thing being already paſt remedy, it would look 
like Folly and Madneſs to run himſelf into danger, 
where "tis impoſſible to do his Country any good: 
Beſides,it would be the greateſt of all Evils, to a- 
bandon the Common-wealth, for whoſe ſake he did 
every 
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every thing, and to let it fall intothe Hands of 
thoſe who deſigned nothing but its Ruin. This 
would look as if heweregladof an 822 to 
retire fromthe Trouble o defending his Country; 
for (ſaid he) though Cato have 10 need 
Rome, yet Rome has need of Cato, and /6 like- 
wiſe have all his Friends. Of whom Cicero pro- 
feſs'd himſelf the chief; being at that time 
aimed at by Clodius, who openly threatned 
to fall upon him, as ſoon as ever he ſhould 
get to be Tribune. Thus Cato (they fay) 
moved by the Entreaties of his Family, and 
the Perſuaſions of his Friends, went unwi- 
lingly to take the Oath, which he did the laſt 
of all, except only Favonius, one of his inti- | 
mate Acquaintance. | 
_ _ Czfar, exalted with this Succeſs, propoſed 
another Law, for dividing almoſt all the 
Country of Campania among the poor and 
needy Cainens. No * durſt ſpeak againſt 
it but Cato, whom therefore Cæſar pull'd from 
the Roſtra, and dragged to Priſon; yet Cato | 
did not at all remit his freedom of Speech, but 
as he went along, continued to ſpeak againſtthe 
Law, and adviſed the People to put a ſtop to 
theſe Proceedings. The Senate and the 

of the Citizens followed him with ſad and de- 
jected Looks, ſhowing their Grief and Indig- 
nation by their Silence So that Cæſar could 
not be ignorant, how much they were offen- 
ed; but being one of a fierce contentious Spi- 


rit, he ſtill perſiſted, expecting Cato * 
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ther ſupplicate him, or appeal to the People. 
Afterwards, when he ſaw that Cato would 
do neither, Cæſar himſelf, aſhamed of what 
he had done, privately ſent one of the Tribunes 
to take him out of Priſon. —_ 
Thus having won the Multitude by theſe 
Laws and Gratifications, they decreed, That 
C2/ar ſhould have the Government of [//yricum, 
and all Gaul, with an Army of four Legions, for 
the ſpace of five Years, though Cato ſtill cry'd 
out, they were placing a Tyrant in their Ci- 
tadel. Publius Clodius (who illegally of a 
Patrician became a Plebeian) was declared 
Tribuze of the People, and he had promiſed 
to do all things according to their Pleaſure, 
on condition he might baniſh Cicero. For 
Conſuls, they ſet up Calpurnius Piſo the Fa- 
ther of Cæſar's Wife, and Aulus Gabinins,; a 
Man wholly at Pompey's Devotion, as they 
write who beſt knew his Life and Man- 
ners. | 
Yet when they had thus firmly eſtabliſhed 
all things, having maſtered one part of the 
City by Favour, and the other by Fear, they 
themſelves were {till afraid of Cato; for they 
well conſidered, with how much Pains and 
Difficulty they had oppreſſed him, and what 
Diſgrace they ſuffered, when they did Vio- 
tence to him. This made Clodzus deſpair of 
driving Cicero out of Italy, while Cato ſtay'd at 
home: Therefore, having firſt laid his De- 
ſign, as ſoon as he came into his Office, he 
Nn ſent 
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ſent for Cato, and told him, That he lookedupo 
him as the moſt uncorrupt Man ofallthe Romans, 


and war ready M Deedi to make good the truthof 
his Words; for whereas (ſaid he) many have 


fought to command the Expedition to C yprus, 
and have much ſolicited to be ſent thither, I think 
you only deſerve it,andthereforetoyouT will free. 
ty give that Command. Cato preſently cryd 
out, This was a Deſign upon him, and no Favour, 
but an Injury. Then Clodins proudly and 
fiercely anſwered, If you will not take it ata 
Kindneſs, yet you ſhallgo, though never ſo unwil. 
lingly; and 1 going into the A,. 
ſembly of the People, he made them paſs a 
Decree, that Cato ſhould be ſent to Cyprus. 
But they ordered him neither Ships, nor Sol- 
diers, nor any Officers, only two Secretaries; 
one of which was a very Raſcal, and the o- 
ther a . to . 7 Beſides, as if the 

ining o , and conquering Ptolemy, 
— — Werk fufficient, | be was S al- 
ſo to reſtore the Fugitives of Byzantimm; for 
Clodius was reſolved to keep him far enough 
off, whilſt himſelf continued Tribune. 

Cato, being in this neceſſity of going away, 
adviſed Cicero, (who was next to be ſet upon) 
to make no reſiſtance, leſt he ſhould throw 
the State into Civil War and Confuſion, 
but to give way to the Times; and thus he 
might become once more the Preſerver of li 
Country. 


Cato 


__ 
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Cato ſent er row ng! Par of his 2 to 
Cyprus, to perſuade Prolemy to yield without 
belng N which if he did he ſhould 
want neither Riches nor Honour, for the Ro- 
mans would give him the Prieſthood of YVeaus 
in the Iſle of Paphos: He himſelf ſtay d at Rhodes 
making ſome Preparations, and expecting 
an Anſwer from Cyprus. In the mean time 
Ptolemy, King of A:gypt, who had left Alex- 
andria, upon ſome Quarrel berween him and 
his Subjects, was Sailing for Rome, in hopes 
that day 1.4 and Cæ ſar would by their Power 
reſtore him again to his Kingdom: In his 
way he deſired to ſee Cato, to whom he ſent, 
ſuppoſing he would come to him. Cato was 
about his neceflary Affairs, when the Meſ- 
ſenger came, to whom he made Anſwer, That 
Ptolemy might come to him, 1f he thought 
fit. When he came, Cato neither went for- 
ward to meet him, nor ſo much as roſe up 
to him, but ſaluting him as an ordinary Per- 
ſon, bid him ſit down. This at firſt amazed 
Prolemy, who admired to ſee ſuch Greatneſs 
and ſtately Carriage, in a Man of common 
Birth and mean Appearance; but afterwards, 
when he began to talk about his Affairs, Pro- 
temy no leſs wonder'd at the Wiſdom and 
Freedom of his Diſcourſe ; for Cato blamed 
his Deſign, and ſhew'd him the Honour and 
Happineſs he had fallen from, the Diſgrace 
and Troubles he would run himſelf into; 
told him, what great Gifts and Preſents he 


Nan muſt 
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muſt beftow on the leading Men at Rome. | 
whom al! AÆgypt turn'd into Silver would 
ſcarcely ſatishe: He therefore adviſed him to 
return home, and be reconciled to his Suh. 


jects, offering to go along with him, and af. 
fiſt him in compoſing the Differences. Upon 


this Diſcourſe Pro/emy came to himſelf, as one 
recovered from a fit of Madneſs, and ac- | 
knowledging the Wiſdom and Sincerity of 


Cato, was reſolved to follow his Advice; but 
he was again over-perſuaded by his Friendsto 
the contrary, and ſo, according to his firſt De. 
ſign, went to Rome. When he came there, 
and was forced to wait at the Gate of one of 
the Magiſtrates, he began to repent of his Folly, 
in having rejected the Counſel of ſo good x 
Man, or rather the Oracle of a God. 


In the mean time the other Prolemy, that 


was in Cyprus, (very luckily for Cato) poyſon'd 


himſelf, It was reported he had left great 
Riches; therefore Cato deſigning to gofirſtto 
Byzantium,ſent his Nephew Brutus to _ 
for he would not wholly truſt Canidius. 

having reconciled the Fugitives and the Peo- 
ple of Byzantium, he lett the City in Peace 
and Quietneſs; and thence fail'd to Cyprus, 
where he found a Royal Treaſure in Plate, 
Tables, Precious Stones, and Purple, al 


which was to be turned into ready Mony. | 


Cato reſolved to examine all very exactly, 
to raiſe the Price of every thing to the u. 
moſt ; to which end he was always prev at 
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ſelling the things, and took the Accounts 
himſelf. Nor would he truſt to the uſual 
Cuſtoms of the Market, but ſuſpected all the 
Officers, Cryers, Prizers, and even his own 
Friends; therefore he himſelf talk'd with the 
Buyers, and urged them to bid up; ſo that 
moſt of the things were ſold at great Rates. 
This Miſtruftfulnefs of Cato's oftended moſt 
of his Friends, but eſpecially Munatius, the moſt 
intimate of them all, became almoſt irrecon- 
cilable. And this afforded Cz/ar a plentiful 
Subject for Railing, in his Book againſt Cato; 
yet Munatius himſelf relates, that this fallin 
out was not ſo much occaſioned by Cato miſ- 
truſt, as by his neglect of him, and by his own 
ealouſie of Canidins: For Munatius writ a 
ook concerning Cato, which is chiefly fol- 
lowed by Thraſeas. Now Munatins ſays, That 
coming laſt to Cyprus, and having a very ill 
Lodging provided for him, he thereupon 
went to Cato's Houſe, but was not admitted, 
becauſe he was in private with Canzdizs; of 
which he afterwards very mildly complained 
to Cato, but received a very harſh Anſwer ; 
for he told him, That too much Love (accorc= 
mg to Theophraſtu ) often cauſes Hatred; and 
you (ſaid he) becauſè you bear me much Love,think 
you receive too little Honour, and preſently grow 
angry : But as to Canidius, I will imploy him, 
both for his Induſtry and his Fidelity, he has been 
always with me, and I have always found him 
free from corruption. Theſe things were ſaid in 
Nn 3 private 
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private between them two; but Cato after- 
wards told Canidius what had paſſed ; which 
Munatius unlerſtanding, would no more 
to ſup with him, and when he was called to 
Council, refuſed to come. Then Cato threat- 
ned to ſeize his Goods, as was the Cuſtomto 
deal with thoſe who were diſobedient ; but 
Munatius, not regarding his Threats, returned 
to Rome, and continued a long time thus diſcon- 
tented. Afterwards, when Cato was come back 
alſo, Martia, who as yet lived with him, 
contrived to have them boch invited to ſup | 
together at the Houſe of one Barca: Catocame 
in laſt of all, when the reſt were at Table, and 
ask*'d, Where he ſhould be? Barca anſwered 
him, Where he pleaſed; then looking about, 
he ſaid, He would be near Munatiut, and 

reſently went and placed himſelf next to 
27 yet he ſhewed him no other Mark of 
Kindneſs, all the time they were at Table to- 
gether. But another time, at the Entreaty 
of Martia, Cato wrote to Munatins, That he 
deſired to ſpeak with him. Munatius went 
to his Houſe one Morning, and was enter- | 
tained by. Martia, till all che Company was 
gone; then Cato came and embraced him ve- 
y kindly, and they were perfectly recon:iled. 
Ihave the more fully related this Paſſage, for 
that I think the Manners and Tempers 
Men, are more clearly diſcovered by thingsof 
this Nature, than by Great and lIlluftrious 
Actions. . 


Calo 
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Cato got together no leſs than 7000 Ta- 
lents of Silver; but apprehenſive of what 
might happen in ſo long a Voyage by Sea, he 
ovided a great many Coffers that held two 
Talents, and 500 Drachma's a piece: To each 
of theſe he faſtned a long Rope, and to the 
| other end of the Rope a piece of Cork, ſo 
| | that if the Ship ſhould miſcarry, it might be 
diſcovered where-about the Cheſts lay under 
Water: Thus all the Mony, except a very 
little, was ſafely tranſported. Now Cato had 
made two Books, in which all his Accounts 
, | were carefully written; but neither of them 
| | was preſerved; for his Freed-man Phylargy- 
| 
| 
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rus, who had the charge of one of them, 
ſetting Sail from Cenchrea, was drowned, to- 
gether with the Ship and all her Fraight. The 
other Book Cato himſelf kept *till he came to 
Corcyra, where he ſet up his Tents in the 
Market-place; and the Mariners being very 
cold in the Night, made a great many Fires, 
ſome of which took hold of the Tents, fo 
that they were burnt, and the Book loft. 
Though Cato had brought with him ſeveral of 
| Ptolemy's Servants, who could teſtifie his In- 
| tegrity, and ſtop the Mouths of his Enemies, 
yet this loſs troubled him; for he deſigned 
them not only for a proof of his own Fideli- 

ty, but a Pattern of Exactneſs to others. 
News being brought to Rome, that he was 
coming up the River, all the Magiſtrates, 
Na 4 the 
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the Prieſts, and the whole Senate, with 
art of the People, went out to meet him; 

oth the Banks ct the Tyber were covered 
with People; fo that his Entrance was in 
Solemnity and Honour, not inferior to a 
Triumph. But twas thought ſomewhat 
ſtrange, and look'd like Pride, that when 
the C:»/::/s and Pretors appeared, he did not 
come towards them, nor ſtay to ſalute them, 
but rowed up the Stream in a Royal Galley 
of ſix Banks of Oars, and ſtopt not till he 
came tothe Place of Landing. However, when 
the Mony was carried through the Streets, 
the People much wondered at the vaſt Quan- 
tity of it, and the Senate being aſſembled, did 
in Honourable Terms decree him an extraor- 
dinary Prætorſbip, and alſo the Privilege of 
being at the publick Spectacles ina Robe tac'd 


with Purple. Cato refuſed all theſe Honours, 


but declared what Diligence and Fidelity he 
had found in Nicias, the Steward of Prole- 
my, he requeſted the Senate to give him his 
Freedom. 
Philip, the Father of Martia, was that Year 
Conſul, but the Authority and Power of 
the Office reſted wholly in Cato; for the 0- 
ther Con ſul no leſs reſpected him for his Vir- 
tue, than Philip did for his Allian-e. 

Cicero being returned from his Baniſhment, 
(into which he was driven by Clodius) and 
having again obtained great Credit among 


the People, he went one Day, in the abſence 
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of Clodius, and by force took away the Re- 
cords of his Tribuneſhip, which Clodius had 
laid up in the Capitol. Hereupon the Senate 
was aſſembled, and Clodius complained of 
Cicero; who anſwered, That Clodius was ne- 
ver legally Tribune, and therefore whatever he 
had done, was void, and of no Authority. But 
Cato interrupted him, and ſtanding up, ſaid, 
That indeed he did not at all approve of Clodius 
his Proceedings; but if they queſtioned the Vali- 
dity of what had been done in his Tribuneſhip, 
they might alſo queſtion what himſelf had done 
at Cyprus; for the Expedition was unlawful, 
if he that ſent him had no lawful Authority; 
but he thought Clodius was legally made Tri- 
bune, * permiſſion of the Law, was from 
aPatrician adopted into a Plebeian Family; and 
if he had done ill in his Office, he ought to be 
called to account for it; but the Authority of 
the Magiſtracy ought not to ſuffer for the Faults 
of the Ir ue, Cicero took this very ill, 
and for a long time diſcontinued his Friend- 
ſhip with Cato; but they were afterwards re- 
conciled upon this occaſion. 

Pompey and Craſſus, by Agreement with 
Cæſar, who came over the Alpes, on purpoſe 
had laid a Deſign, That they two ſhould 
ſtand to be choſen Conſuls a ſecond time 
and when they ſhould te in their Othce, they 
would continue to Cæſar his Government for 
| five Years more, and take to themſelves 
the greateſt Provinces, with Armies and Mo- 


ny 
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ny to maintain them. This ſeemed a plain 
Conſpiracy, to deſtroy the Common-wealth, 
and divide the Empire. Several h 
Men had intended to ſtand to be Conſule that 
Year; but upon the Appearance of theſegrext 
Men, they all deſiſted, except only Luciue 
Domitius, who had married Porcia, the Sifter 
of Cato, and was by him perſuaded to ſtand 
it out, and not abandon ſuch an Undertak- 
ing; which (he ſaid) was not only to gain the | 
Conſulſhip,but ts preſerve the Liberty of Rome. 
In the mean time, *twas uſually diſcourſed | 
among the more prudent part of the Citizens, 
That they ought not to ſuffer the Power of 
Pompey and Craſſus to be united, which would | 
then grow beyond all Bounds, and tecome 
dangerous to the State; that therefore one of 
them muſt be denied. For theſe Reaſons | 
they took part with Domitius, whom they 
exhorted and encouraged to go on, aſſuring 
him, that many who feared openly to appear 
for him, would privately aſſiſt him. P.. 
pey's Party, fearing this, laid wait for Dom- 
fins, and ſet upon him as he was going before 
Day-lizht, with Torches, into the Field. Firl 
he that bore the Light next before Domitius 
was knock'd down; then ſeveral others be- 
ing wounded, all the reſt fled, except Cat 
and Domitius; for Cato held him, (though 
himſelf were wounded in the Arm) and crying 
out,conjured the others to ſtay, and while they hat 


Breath not to for ſake the defence of their — 
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aint thoſe Tyrants, who plainly ſhewed with 
Laa, l 3 they were like to uſe the 
Power, which they endeavoured to gain by ſuch 
Violence. But at length Domitius alto, no 
longer willing to ſtand the Danger, fled to his 
own Houſe; and ſo Pompey and Craſſus were 
declared Conſuls. 
Nevertheleſs Cato would not give over, but 
reſolved to ſtand himſelf to be Prætor that 
Year, which he thought would be ſome help 
to him, in his Deſign of oppoſing them; that 
he might not act as a private Man, when 
he was to contend with publick Magiſtrates. 
Pompey and Craſſus apprehended this; and fear- 
ing t 


at the Office of Prætor, inthe Perſon of 
Cato, might be equal in Authority to that 
of Con ſul, they aſſembled the Senate unexpect- 
edly, without giving any notice to a great 
many of the Senators, and made an Order, 
That thoſe who were choſen Pretors, ſhould 
immediately enter upon their Office, without 
attending the uſual time, in which, accordin 
to Law, they might be accuſed, if they ha 
corrupted the People with Gifts. When by 
this Order they were ſecure from _ called 
to account, they ſer up their own Friends 
and Dependants to ftand for the Pretorſhip, 
giving Mony, and ſolliciting the People for 
their Voices. Yet the Virtue and Reputa- 
tion of Cato was like to triumph over all theſe 
Stratagems; for many of the People abhor- 
red, that Cato ſhould be ſold, who ought ra- 


ther 
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ther to be hired to take upon him the Office: 
So he carried it by the Voices of the firſt 
Tribe. Hereupon Pompey immediately frames 
a Lie, crying out, It thunder'd; and ftraight 
broke up the Aſſembly: For the Romans re- 
Hgiouſly obſerved thoſe Things, and never 
concluded any Matter after it had thunder. 
Againſt the next time, they had diſtributed 
larger Bribes, and did alſo keep the beſt Men 
out of the Field : By theſe foul Means they 
proured YVatinmsto be choſen Pretor inſtead 
of Cato. *Tis ſaid, that thoſe who had thus 
corruptly and diſhoneſtly given their Voices, 
made what haſte they could out of the Field; 
but the others ſtaying together, and much 
grie ved at what was done, one of the Tri- 
bunes continued the Aſſembly, and Cato ſtand- 
ing up, did, as it were by Inſpiration, foretel 
all the Miſeries that afterward befel the State: 
'Then he exhorted them to beware of Pompey 
and Craſſus, who were guilty of ſuch Things, 

and had laid ſuch Deſigns, that they might 
well fear to have Cato their Prætor. When 
he had ended his Speech, he was follow'd 
ro his Houſe wa greater Number of Peo- 
ple than all the Prætors together. 

Caius Trebonius propoſed the Law for allot- 
ing Provinces to the Conſuls, whereby one 
was to have Spain and Lybia, the other Ag 
and Syria, with full Power of making War 
and Peace, both by Sea and Land, as they 
ſhould think fit. When this was propoſes, 


| 
| 
| 
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all Men deſpaired of putting any flop to it, 
and therefore ſaid nothing againſt it. But 
Cato, before they began Voting, went up in- 
to the Roſtra, and deſired to be heard; they 
would ſcarce allow him two Hours to ſpeak. 
Having ſpent that time in declaring many 
Things that were paſle1, and foretelling 
many that were to come, they would not 
ſuffer him to ſpeak any longer; but as he 
was going on, a Serjeant came and pull'd 
him — : Yet when he was down, he ſtill 
continued his Diſcourſe, and many there 
were who hearkened to him, and were much 
concerned for him. Then the Serjeant took 
him, and forced him out of the Forum; but 
as ſoon as he got looſe, he returned again, 
crying out to the People, to ſtand by him. 
Cato having done thus ſeveral times, Trebouius 

ew very angry, and commanded him to 

carried to Priſon; but the Multitude fol- 
lowed him, and hearkened to him, who made 
a Speech to them, as he went along. 
Whereupon Trebonius was afraid, and ordered 
him to be releaſed : Thus was all that Day 
ſpent, and the Buſineſs driven off by Caro. 
ut afterward, many of the Citizens being 
over-aw?d by Fears and Threats, and others 
won by Gifts and Favours, Aquilius, one of 
the Tr:bunes, they ſhut into the Senate-houſe ; 
Cato, who cried, It thundered, they drove 
out of the Forum; many were wounded, and 
ſome lain : At length by open Force they * 

ſe 
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ſed the Law. At this many were ſo incen. 
ſed, that they got together, and reſolved to 

throw down the Statues of Pompey; but Cats | 
went. and diverted them from that Deſign. | 

Again, another Law was propoſed, con- 
cerning the Provinces and Legions for Ceſar. 
Upon this occaſion Cato did not apply him 
ſelf to the People, but tro Pompey; and told 
him, He did not conſider now, that he took Cæſu 
upon his own Shoulders, who would ſhortly 
too weighty for him; and at length, not bs 
lay down the Burthen, nor yet to bear it any In- 
ger, he would fall with it upon the Commun- 
wealth: And then he would remember Cato's A. 
vice,which was no leſs advantageous to him, th 
Juſt and honeſt in it ſelf. Thus was Pompey often | 
warned, but ſtill went on, never mil ruſting | 
Cæſar's Change, and always confiding in his 
own Power and good Fortune. 

Cato was made Prætor the following Year; 
but, it ſeems, he did not more Honour and 
Credit the Office by his ſignal Integrity, than 
he did diſgrace and diminiſh it by bis _ | 
Behaviour: For he would often come to 
Court without his Shoes, and fit upon the | 
Bench without his Gown, and in this Habit 
give Judgment in the greateſt Cauſes, and 
upon Perſons of the beſt Quality. *Tis fail 
alſo, he would diſpatch Buſineſs after Dinner, 
when he had drunk Wine; but this ws 
wrongfully reported of him. 
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The People were at that time extreamly 
) | corrupted by the Gifts of thoſe who ſought 
Offices, and many made a conſtant Trade 
ol ſelling their Voices. Cato was reſolved 
utterly to root this Corruption out of the 
Common-wealth ; therefore he perſuaded the 
Senate to make an Order, That thoſe who 
| were choſen into any Office, though no Body 
did accuſe them, ſhould be obliged to come 
into the Court, and give account upon Oath 
| how they had dealt in their Election. This 
very much diſpleaſed thoſe who ſtood for the 
Ofhces, but much more thoſe who took the 
Bribes; inſomuch that one Morning, as Cato 

| | was going to the Place where he kept Court, 
| | agreat Multitude of People flocked together, 
| and with a mighty Uproar fell to reviling 
dim, and threw Stones at him; thoſe that 
were about the Tribunal preſently fled. Cato 
himſelf being forc'd thence, and juſtled about 
in the Throng, very narrowly eſcaped the 
Stones that were thrown at him, and with 
much difficulty got into the Roſtra; where 
ſtanding up with a bold and undaunted Coun- 
| tenance, he appeas'd the Tumult, and filen- 
ced the Clamour : Then he began to ſpeak, 
and was heard with great Attention, ſo that 
he perfectly quelled the Sedition. Afterward, 
the Senate commending him for this; But I 
dow't commend you (ſaid he) 2 abandoning 

r 


your Prætor in Danger, and bringing him no 
Aſſiſtance, 


In 
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great Perplexity; for every one dreaded to 
= Moy himfelf, and yet feared leſt his 

mpetitors ſhould. Atlength they all agreed 
to lay down 125000 Drachma's a-piece, and 
then go on to canvaſs fairly an1 honeſtly, on 
Condition, that if any one was found to make 
uſe of Bribery, he ſhould forfeit the Mony. 
Being thus agreed, they choſe Cato to keep | 
the Stakes, and arbitrate the Matter: Tohim 
therefore they brought the Sum concluded 
on, and before him ſubſcribed the Agree- 
ment; he refuſed to take the Mony, but 
would have others bound for them. Upan 
the Day of Election, Cato ſtood by the Tri- 
bune that took the Votes, and very watch- 
fully obſerving all that paſſed, he diſcover'd 
one who had broken the Agreement, and 
immediately ordered him to pay his Mony: 
to the reſt; but they much admiring the Ju- 
ſtice of Cato, remitted the Penalty, as think- 
ing the Diſhonour a ſufhcient Puniſhment. 
This rais'd Cato as much Envy, as it gain'd 
him Reputation, and many were offended at 
him, as if he did hereby take upon himſelf the 
whole Authority of the Senate, Court of Ju- 
dicature, and other Magiſtracies : For there 
is no Virtue, the Honour and Credit where. 
of procures a Man more Envy, than that of 
Juſtice; and that becauſe it acquires a 
great Power and Authority among the com- 


mon People. For they only revere * 
lant, 


In the mean time the Candidates were inn 
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int, and N the Wiſe, while they truly 
1 _ ftMen, and in theſe have entire I 
1 ge; But of the former, they fear 
"the one, and always miſtruſt the other: Be- 
"hides 8 Men rather bebo to cheir 
13 Vi 


on, chan to any sofcher Win, 
renes: For they look upon Valgur 
25a certain natural Firmity of the 
__ Wiſdom z aft acute e 
whereas 1 Man has it in his to ke Jult, 
If be hae bur the Will to be ſo: And there- 
Fore alfo Injulliee i5-t 1 
1  nourable,* * becauſe tis excuſable.. : 


upon this Account Was oppos d 
. Men, Who thought ' 125 2 


d by his Virtue. Ponipey el} 
the Increaſe of Cares 
Mi of his own Power, and therefore ah 
a de to rail againſt him: 4 
theſe was the ſedirions Char, now 
Nin united to P ; he declared open 9 
Cato had convey'd away a great S 
of the Treaſure that was found in ; and. 
| that he hated Pompey, only becauſeherefulet 
to _ his Daughter. Cato anſwered, That - 
although they had allow'd him neither Hor ſe nor 
Men, he had brought more Treaſure from Cyprus 
Tbne, than Pompey had, after ſomanyWars and 
Triumphs, from 1 ranſackd World: That he ' 


never ſo2ght the Alliance of Pompey ; not that be 
thought him unworthy of being related to him, bus 


becauſe be Aer d * — him, ee | 
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that concernedihe Commonwealth: For (ſaid heb 
I laid down the Province that was given me, 
— 2 I — out of my Prætorſhip: On the con- 
Los 34 b retaims many Provinces to bim 
Ref and — lately he ſent 
Czfar 6000 Men toGaul, which were never as 4 
of thePeople,nor euer gruenby their conſent Thus 
unlimited Powers 9 be- 
come the mutual Gifts 1 iuate Me n to one ana- 
ther; 0 Pompef fil eps the Titles of Com- 
mander and General, but grues the Armies and 
Provinces to others t ro greens, while be himſelf _ 
preſides in the City, 2 at home to model Se- 
ditions, and contrive Tumults 


Monarchy — oo our confuſion. Thus did LY 
take occaſion ſharply to reflect on P 

Marcus Favonius was an intimate | 
and zealous Imitator of Cato, fuch < Friend 
fore Apollodor us Phalerens is ſaid to have been 
of Socrates, with whoſe Diſcourſes he was want 
to be ſo tranſport 


perfectly 


mad, and as it were poſſeſſed. This 


aſſiſt him, obſerved that all the Votes were 
written in one Hand, and diſcovering | 
Cheat, a 
the Elect 
ZEdile, and Cato, who aſſiſted him in all things 
that belong'd to his Office, did alfo take care 

of the Plays that were exhibited in the Thea- 
tre: 


m Electiont:: 
Whence "tis plain, he aims at raiſing bimſelf a 


ed, that he would ſeems #& 


Favoniusſtood to be choſen Qaile, and was 
like to loſe it; but Cato, who was there ta 


he Ih 
to the Tribunes, who voided 1 
n. Favonizs was afterward choſen N 
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tre: Tothe Actors Cato gave Crowns, not of 
Gold, but of wild Olive, ſuch as uſed to be 
given at the Olympick Games. Inſtead of the 
magnificent Gifts, that were wont to be be- 
ſtowed on the People, he gave to the Greo- 
cians Leeks, Lettices, Radiſhes, and Pears ; 
and to the Romans earthen Pots of Wine, 
Pork, Figs, Cucumbers, and little Fagots of 
Wood. Some laugh'd at Cato for this; and 
others were well pleaſed with the Humour, 
which they look*d on as a Relaxation of his 
uſual Auſterity. In fine, Favonius himſelf 
mingled with the Crowd, and ſitting among 
the ators, applauded Cato, bid him be- 
ſtow Honours and Rewards on thoſe who did 
well, and aſſured the People, that he had 
wen all the Power into Cato's Hands. At 
| fame time Curio, —— wg of how: 
niuc, e magnificent Plays in another 
Nene; bor the People left his, and went 
to thoſe of Favonius, which they very much 
applauded, ſeeing him act the private Man, 
and Cato the Maſter of the Shows; who did 
theſe things in Deriſion of the great Expences 
that others beſtowed, and to teach them, 
that in Sports Men ought to ſeek Diverſion 


only, and decent Chearfulneſs, not great Pre- 


parations, and coſtly Magniticence ; nor ſhould 
they imploy ge Care about things of 
little Concern. 
After this Scipio, Hypſzus, and Milo, ſtood 
to be Confals, and that not only with the 
| Oo: uſual 


as Ne dee. 


uſual and common Diſorders of Bribery and 
Corruption, but with Arms and Slaughter 
were running deſperately into a Civil War. 
Whereupon twas propos'd, That Pomp 
might be impower'd to preſide over that E 
lection. This Cato at firſt oppoſed, ſaying, 
That the Laws ought not to ſee prongs from 
Pompey, but Pompey from the s: Vet this 
Confuſion laſting a long time, the Forum con- 
tinually, as it were, beſieged with three Ar- 
mies, and no Poſhbility of putting a Stop to 
theſe Diſorders, Cato at length agreed, that 
rather than fall into the laſt Extremity, the 
Senate ſhould freely confer all on Pompey; 
ſince twas neceſſary to make uſe of a leſſer 
Evil, to prevent a greater; and better to ſet 
up a Monarchy themſelves, than to ſuffer a 
Sedition to continue, that muſt certainly end 
in one. Bibulus therefore, a Relation of Ca- 
tos, moved the Senate to create Pompey ſole 
Con ſiil: For that either hewould preſerve the pre- 
ſentGovernment, or they ſpouldlive quiet lyunder 
the moſt powerful. Cato ſtood up, and, contrary 
toall Expectation, ſeconded this Motion, con- 
cluding, T hat any Government was better than 
Confuſion, and that he did not queſtion but Pom- 
pey world deal honourably, and take care of the 
Commonwealth, thus committed to his Charge. 
Pompey, being hereupon declared Con ſul, in- 
vited Cato to his Houſe in the Suburbs. 
When he came, he ſaluted and embraced him 
very kindly, acknowledged the Favour he 


had 
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had done him, and deſired his Counſel and 
Aſſiſtance, in the management of this Office. 
Cato made Anſwer, That what he had ſpoken 
heretofore, was not out of Hate to Pompey, nor 
what he had now done, out of Love to him, but 
all for the good of the Common:ewealth ; that in pri- 
vate, if he ask'd him, he would freely give his 0 
Advice; but in public, though he ask'd him not, 
bewould na ag his Opinion. And he did 
accordingly: For firſt, when Pompey made 
ſevere Laws for puniſhing, and laying great 
Fines on thoſe who had corrupt ed the People 
with Gifts; Cato adviſed him, To let alone 
what was already paſt d, and to provide for the 
future; for if he ſhould ſeek into paſt crimes, it 
would be difficult to know where to ſtop ; and if he 
would ordain new Penalties, it would be unrea- 
ſonable to puniſh Men by a Law, which they had 
never broken. Afterward, when many conſi- 
derable Men, and ſome of Pompey's own Re- 
lations, were accuſed, he grew remiſs, and 
let fall the Proſecution: But Cato ſharply re- 
prov'd him, and urged him to: proceed. m- 
fey had made a Law alſo, to forbid the Cuſtom 
of making Commendatory Orations, in behalf 
of thoſe that were accuſed: Yet he himſelf 
writ one for Munatius Flaccus, and ſent it 
while the Cauſe was pleading; which Cato 
ſeeing, he ſtopp'd his Ears wich his Hands, and 
would not hear it read, for he was one of 
the Judges: Whereupon Flaccns, before Sen- 
tence was given, excepted againſt him, but 
Oo 3 Was 
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was condemned notwithſtanding. And in- 
deed Cato was the Oc:-aſion of great Trouble 
and Perplexity, to almoſt all that were accu- 
ſed of any thing; for they feared to have 
him one of their Judges, yet did not dare to 
reject him: And many had been condemned, 
| becauſe refuſing him, they ſeem'd not to truſt 
> 4g — 2 To 2 it was ob- 
jected, as a great Reproach, the not accept- 
— Cato for their Tolle. " 
n the mean while, Cæſar lay with his 
Forces in Gaul, where he continued in Arms; 
and at the ſame time, by his Gifts, his Riches, 
and his Friends, increaſed his Power in the 
City. Hereupon Cato forewarn'd Pompey, 
and rouz'd him out of the negligent Security 
in which he lay, not imagining any Danger 
near: But ſeeing Pompey very flow, and un- 
willing, or afraid to ae any thing a- 
inſt Cæ ſar, Cato reſolved himſelf to ſtand 
or the Conſulſhip, and preſently force Cæſar, 
either to lay down his Arms, or diſcover his 
Intentions. Both Cato's Competitors were 
Perſons very much beloved by the People. 
Sulpicius, who was one, had by Cato's means 
acquired great Credit and Authority in the 
City; therefore it was thought unhandſom, 
and ungrateful done, to ſtand againſt him: 
But Cato did not take it ill; For "tis no won- 
der (ſaid he) if a Man will not yield to à4- 
not her, in that which he efteems the greateſt 
Good, Naw he perſuaded the Senate to make 
| an 
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an Order, That thoſe who ſtood for Offices, 
| ſhould themſelves ask the People for their 
Votes, and not ſollicit by others. This very 
much offended the common People; for it 
took from them, not only the means of re- 
ceiving of Mony, but alſo the Opportunity of 
obliging ſeveral Perſons, and fo render d them 
both poor, and lefs regarded. Beſides, Cato 
himſelf was by Nature altogether unfit forthe 
Buſineſs of Canvaſſing; for he took more 
care to preſerve the Dignity of his Character, 
than to obtain the Office. Thus by follow- 
ing his own way of Solliciting, and not ſuffer- 
ing his Friends to do thoſe things which take 
with the Multitude, he loſt the Conſulſhip. 
Whereas, upon ſuch like Occaſions, not 
only thoſe who miſs'd the Office, but even 
their Friends and Relations, uſed tobe much 
grieved, and out of Countenance, for ſeveral 
Days after; yet Cato took it fo unconcerned- 
ly, that he anointed himſelf, and play'd at 
all in the Field, and after Dinner went into 
the Forum, as he uſed to do, without his 
Shoos or his Coat, and there walked about 
with his Acquaintance. But Cicero blamed 
him; for that when Affairs required ſuch a 
Conſul, he would not take any Care, nor ſhew 
the People any Civility: As alſo becauſe that 
he afterward neglected to try again; whereas 
he had ſtood a ſecond Time to be choſen 
Prætor. Cato anſwered, That he bt the Pre- 
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torſhip the firſt Time, not by any diſlike of the 
People, but by the power aud corrupt ion of his Ad. 
verſaries; whereas in the Elettion of Conſuls 
there had been no foul Dealing: So that he plain- 
ly ſaw the People were offeniedat his Manners, 
which an honeſt Man ought not to alter for their 
ſake; nor yet would awiſe Man attempt the ſame 
Fong again, while he hes under the ſame preju- 
ces, 

 Czfar was then fighting with many warlike 

Nations, whom he very bravely ſubdued: 
Among the reſt, it ſeems, he had ſet upon the 
Germans, (who yet were in Peace with the 
Romans) and flew 'Three Hundred Thouſand 
of them. Upon whi.h, ſome of his Friends 
moved the Senate for a publick Thankſgiving: 
But Cato declared, They ought to deliver Cæ- 
far into the Hangs of thoſe who had been thus 
unjuſtly aſſaulted, that they might expiate the 
Offence, and not bring a Curſe upon the City; 
vet we have reaſon (ſaid he) to thank the Gods, 
for that they ſpared the Commonwealth, and did 


not take Vengeance upon his Army, for the mad- 


neſs and Fo 7 the General. Hereupon Cæ- 
far writ a Letter to the Senate, which was 


read openly; 'twas full of reproachful Lan- 


guage and Accuſations againſt Cato: Who 
ſtanding up, ſeemed not at all concerned, and 
without any Heat or Paſſion, but with a 
calm, and, asit were, premeditated Diſcourſe, 
expos'd the Scurrility and Folly of Cæſar, ma- 
king it ovident, that the Accuſations N + 
cap" 
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heap'd together againſt him, were nothi 

babe and * Railing. Tbenbe 
began to rip up all Cæſar's Practices, and laid 
open his Deſigns from the beginning, as clear- 
ly, as if he never had been an Enemy to him, 
but a conſtant Confederate with him : And 
told the Senate, That if they were wiſe, they 
would not fear the Bri:ains and Gauls, but Cæ- 
far himſelf. This Diſcourſe ſo moved and 
awaken'd the Senate, that Cz/ar's Friends re- 
pented they had made the Letter be read, 
which had given Cato Opportunity of ſaying 
fo many reaſonable things, and ſuch ſevere 
Truths againſt him. However, nothing was 
then concluded; only *twas hinted, that they 
would do well to ſend him a Succeſſor: Here- 


upon Cæſars Friends required, That rel 


alſo ſhould lay down his Arms, and re 
his Provinces, or elſe that Cæſar might not 
_ obliged to either. Then Cato cried out, M bat 
be had foretold was come to paſs ; now *t was ma- 
nifeſt he would come upon them with his Forces, 
aud turn againſt the State thoſe Armies be had got 
y deceitfully impoſing on them. Yet Cato could 
not prevail much out of the Senate-houſe; for 
the People always magnified Cæſar, and the 
Senate were convinced by Cato, but were afraid 
of the People. | 
When News was brought, That Cæſar had 
taken Ariminum, and was coming on with 
his Army toward Rome, then all Men, even 
Pompey, and the common People too, N 
their 
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their Eyes on Cato, who had alone foreſeen, 
and firſt clearly diſcovered Cæſars Intentions, 
He therefore told them, If you had believ 
me, or regarded my Advice, you would not no 
have been reduc d to ſland in fear of one Man, 
and alſo to put all your Hopes in one alone. Then 
Pompey acknowledged, That Cato indeed had 
ſpoken moſt like a Prophet, and that himſelf had 

atted too much lite a Friend. Now Cato advi- 
ſed the Senate to all into the Hands of 


Gad be for thoſe who can raiſe up great Evil, 
Pomp 


| V. 


) can beſt allay them. 

ey finding he had not ſufficient Forces, 
and that thoſe he could raiſe, were not very 
reſolute, he forſook the City. Cato reſolving 
to follow Pompey, fent his younger Son to Au- 
natiut, Who was then in t Country of Bri- 
tium, and took his eldeſt with him; but 
wanting ſome body to keep his Houſe, and 
take care of his Daughters. he took Marti _ 
again, who was now a rich Widow, for Hu- 
ten ſiu was dead, and had left her all his Eſtate. | 
Ceſar afterward made uſe of this Action alſo, | 
to reproach him with Covetouſneſs, and a | 
mercenary Defign in his Marriage: For (lays 
an 6 $26 need of a Wife, why did he part 
with ber? And if he had not, why did he take 
her again? Unleſ he gave her only as Bait 1 
Hortenſius; and lent her when ſhe was young, to 
have her again when ſhe was rich. But in An- 
ſwer to this, we may apply the Saying of EA,. 

ripides. 
Firſt 
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Firſt for Abſur dities, and ſurely none 
Will Hercules for want of Courage blame. 


Now *tis alike abſurd, to reproach Hercules 
for Cowardice, and to accuſe Cato of Cove- 
touſneſs; though otherwiſe, whether he did 
altogether right in this Marriage, might be 
diſputed : For as ſoon as he had again taken 
Martia, he commited his Houſe and his 
Daughters to her, and himſelf followed Pom- 


is ſaid, that from that Day he never cut 
his Hair, nor ſhav'd his Beard, nor wore a 
Garland, but always full of Sadneſs, Grief, 
and Dejectedneſs, for the Calamities of his 
Country; he continually bore the ſame Habit 
to the laſt, what-ever Party had Misfortune 
or Succeſs. 
The Government of S;c:ly being allotted 
to him, he paſt over to Syracuſe; where un- 
derſtanding that Aſinius Pollio was arrived at 
Meſſana, with Forces from the Enemy, Cato 
ſent to him, to know the Reaſon of his com- 
ing thither : Pollio, on the other ſide, deman- 
ded of him the Cauſe of theſe Commotions. 
Cato alſo hearing that Pompey had quite aban- 
don'd Italy, and lay incamp'd at Dyrrachinm, 
he 4. out, How dark and uncertain is the Mili 
of Heaven ! Pompey, when he did nathing wiſely 
nor honeſtly, was akways ſucceſ3ful; and no tu that 
be would [preſerve his Country, and defend hir Li- 
berty,he ts altogether unfortunato. As Or 
iO 
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but there coming greater Forces to his 
ſtance, he would not engage the Ifland. in 
War: Wherefore he adviſed the Syracu/ia 
to ſubmit to the 8 and provide far 
their own Safety. en he ſet Sail from 
thence. 

When he came to 7 oper, he con 
gave Advice to prolong the War; for he al 
ways hoped to compole Matters, and would 
Dy no means that they ſhould come to Action; 

or the Commonwealth would ſuffer extream- 
ly, and be the certain Cauſe of its own Ruin, 
whoever were the Conqueror. Moreoverhe 
perſuaded Pompey, and the Council of Wa, 
to ordain, that no City ſhould be ſack'd, that 
was ſubject to the People of Nome; and that 
no Roman ſhould be kill'd, but in the Heatof 
Battel : Thereby he got himſelf grea 
and brought over many to the Party of Pan 
pey, who were much taken with the Moderz 
tion and Humanity of Cato. Afterward, be- 
ing ſent into A/a, to aſſiſt thoſe who were 
raiſing Men, and ing Ships in thoſe 
Parts, he took with him his Siſter Ser vilia, 
and a little Boy which ſhe had by Lacu- 
tes; for ſince her Widowhood, ſhe had lived 
with her Brother, and very much recover d her 
Reputation, having put her ſelf under hs 
Care, follow'd him in his Voyages, and com- 
plied with his ſevere way of Living; yet C 


; 


t Honour, | 


he ſaid, he could eaſily drive him out of * ſat 
co 
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r did not fail to aſperſe him upon her Ac- 


count alſo. N 
Pompeys Officers in Aſia, it ſeems, had no 


t need of Cato; but he brought over the 
ple of Rhodes by his Per ſuaſions, and lea- 
ring his Siſter Servilia, and her Child there, 
he returned to Pompey, who had now gotten 
together very great Forces both by Sea and 
Land. And here Pompey clearly betray'd his 
own Intentions; for at firſt he deſign'd to 
give Cato the Command of the Navy, (which 
conſiſted of no leſs than Five Hundred Ships 
of War, beſides a vaſt Number of Pinnaces, 
Scouts and Tenders.) But 1 bethink- 
ing himſelf, or put in mind by his Friends, 
that Cato's principal and only Aim being to 
free his Country from all Ufurpation, if he 
were Maſter of ſo great Forces, as ſoon as 
ever Cæ ſar ſhould be conquer'd, he would 
certainly obli ray to lay down his Arms, 
and be ſubject to the Laws: Therefore Pom- 
pey chang'd his mind; and though he had be- 
fore mentioned it to Cato, yet he made Bibu- 
lus Admiral. Notwithſtanding this, it ap- 
| pear'd Cato's Affection to the Publick Good 
was no way diminiſh'd ; for when they were 
ready to engage in a conflict at Dyrrachium, 
Pompey himſelf incouraged the Army, and 
commanded all the Officers to do the like : 
Yet the Soldiers hearkened to them but cold- 
ly, and with Silence. Cato ſpoke laſt of all, 
ad diſcourſed to them out of the * 
0 
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of Philoſophy, ſuch things as the Occaſion re. 
quired, concerning Liberty, Valour, 
and Glory; all which he delivered with great 
Vehemence of Affection, and concluded with 
an Invocation of the Gods, to whom he di- 
rected his Speech, as if they were preſent 10 
behold them fight for their Country. At this 
the Army gave ſuch a Shout, as fill'd all their 
Leaders with Hope, and made them fall on 
without Fear of ger. Cæ ſar's Party were 
routed, and put to flight; yet his good For- 
tune took fuch Advantage of Pompey's Cauti- 


ouſneſs and Diffidence, as render'd the ViRto- | 


ry incompleat. , But of this we have ſpoken 
in the Life of Pompey. 
Now while all the reſt rgjoiced, and mag 
nified their Succeſs, Cato alone bewailed hs 
Country, and cursd that Fatal Ambition, 
which made ſo many brave Romans murther 
nter this, Pompey foll /ar into 
After this, Pompey following Cæ ſar 
Theſſaly, left at Dyrrachium a great Quantity 
of Munition, ftore of Riches, and many of 
his Domeſticks and Relations; the charge of 
all which he gave to Cato, with the Command 
only of fifteen Cohorts : For tho? he truſted 
him N he was afraid of him too, know- 
ing full well, that if he ſucceeded not, C 
would never forſake him; but if he conquer d, 
would never let him uſe his Victory at his Ple 
ſure. There were likewiſe many Perſons of emi- 
nentQuality,that ftaid with Caro W 
en 
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heard of the Overthrow at Phar- 


Whenthey 


ſalia, Cato reſolved with himſelf, that if Pom- 
#9 


were ſlain, he would conduct thoſe that 
were with him, into Italy. and then retire as 
far from the Tyranny of Cz/ar as he could, 
and live in Exile; but if Pompey were ſafe, he 
would keep the Army together for him. With 
this Reſolution he paſs d over to Corcyra, 
where the Navy lay; there he would have re- 
fign'd his Command to Cicero; becauſe he had 
deen Conſul, and himſelf only a Prætor: But 
Cicero refuſed it, and was going for Italy. At 
which Pompey's Son being incenſed, would 
uſhly and in heat have puniſh'd all thoſe who 
were going away, and 1n the firſt place have 
laid Hands on Cicero; but Cato reprehend- 
ed him in private, and diverted him from 
that Deſign. Thus apparently he fav'd the 
_ Cicero, and preſerv'd ſeveral others be- 
es. 

Now underſtanding that Pompey the Great 
was fled toward Ægypt or Lybia, Catoreſolved 
to haſten after him; and having taken all his 
Men aboard, he ſet Sail; but firſt to thoſe 
who were not willing to engage, he gave free 
Liberty to depart. 

When they came to the Coaſt of 4f:ck, they 
met with Sextus, Pompey's younger Son, who 
told them of the Death of his Father in . 


egypt; at which they were all exceedinglygriev'd, 


and declared that after Pompey they would 
follow no other Leader but Cato. on of 
Om- 
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Compaſſion therefore to ſo many worthy Per-. 
ſons, who had givenſuch Teſtimonies of their 


Fidelity, and whom he could not for ſhame 
leave in a deſart Country, amidſt fo 
Difficulties, he took upon him the Comma 
and march'd toward the City of Cyrene, which 
preſently received him, tho? not long before 
they had ſhut their Gates againſt Labienns, 
Here he was inform'd, that Scipio, P | 
Father-in-Law, was receiv'd by King Juke 
and that Appius Varus, whom Pompey left Go- 
vernor of LZybia, had join'd them with his 
Forces. Cato therefore reſolved to marchto- 
ward them by Land, it being Winter; and 
having got together a great many Aſſes to 

Water, he furniſhed himſelf hkewiſe 
with Plenty of all other Proviſion, and anum- 
ber of Carriages : He took alſo with him ſome 
of thoſe they call P///:, who cure the biting 
of ts, by ſucking out the Poiſon w. 
theirMouths,and have likewiſe certain Charm, 
by which they ſtupike and lay aſleep the Ser- 
pents. 

Thus they marched ſeven Days to 
Cato all the time went on Foot at the Head of 
his Men, and never made uſe of any Horſe or 
Chariot. Ever ſince the Battel of Phar ſalia, 
he uſed to ſit at Table, and added this to bis 
other ways of Mourning, that he never lay 
down but to ſleep, 

Having paſs'd the Winter in Höia, Cato 
drew out his Army, whichamounted to * 


— 
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- Riches. The firſt time he came to aConfe- 
rence with Cato, he had order'd his own Seat 


Cato; which Caroobſerving 
and ſer himſelf on the other fide of Scipio; to 
- whom he thus gave the Honour of — 

d 
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- Jeſs than ten thouſand. The Affairs of Scipio 
and Varut went very ill, by reaſon of their 


Diſſentions and ls among themſelves, 
and their Sabmiſfons and Flatteries to King 
$a) 


a, who was inſupportable for his Vanity, 
the Pride he took in his Strength and 


to be placed in the middle between Scipio and 
„took up his Chair, 


the middle, tho he were his Enemy, and 


formerly publiſhed a ſcandalous Libel againſt 
- him. 
Action of Cato's: And yet on the other fide 


are ſome who approve not this 


blame him, for that in Siciqy, walking one 
Day with Ph:/oſtratus, he gave him the middle 


Place, out of the Reſpect he bore to Philoſo- 


hy. 
2 


Thus did Cato pull down the Spirit of 
who before treated Scipio and Varurno 
than his own Subjects: He reconciled 
them alſo to one another. 

All the Army deſired Cato to be their Lea- 


der: Scipio likewiſe and Varus gave way to it, 
and offer d him the Command; but he ſaid, 
He would not break thoſe Laws, which he 


fought to defend; and he, being but Pro-pre- 


tor, ought not to command in the preſence of 
a Pro-conſyl, (for Scipio had been created Pro- 


conful) beſides that the People would take it 


a5 a good Omen, to ſee a Scio command in 


P p Africt, 


tot 
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ch, and the Name would Con- 
> te ab Golders, gre Con 
upon him the Com | 


zo ha taken 
e e raken upon the Inſtigation 
of Fuba) to put all the Inhabitants of Utics 
2 and to raze the City, for havi 
etended) taken part with Cefar. } 


as th 
* no means ſuffer this; but in- 


8 7 
War, he — | 


vokin 
ry OY in the Council 


r 
their Crue 9 
Aſterw upon the Entreaty of the Inhs: .'S 
bitants, and Abe Inſtance of eie, Cato tox 
upon himfelf the Government of rica, leftit |} 
Alould fall into Cefar's Hands; for it was a 
2 and very advantageous for e | | 
| 


Yet it was betrer provided, and. 
more fortified by Cato, who — n great. 
ſtore of Corn, repair'd the Walls, erected 
Towers, made deep Trenches and Out-works 
round the 'Town. The young Men of Urtica 
he lodg'd in the Trenches, having firſt taken 
their Arms from them; the reſt of the Inhabi- 
tants he kept within the Town, and took 
eat eate, that no Injury ſnould be done, nor 
ffront offer d them by the Romans. From 
hence he ſent great ity of Arms, Mony, 
and Proviſion, tothe and made this City : 
their chief Magazine. 
He advis'd Scipio, be had before done 
ompey, by nomeanstobazarda Battel againſt 
wi un 


1 Hut. In anſwer to this Cato writ word 
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Man experienc'd in War, and encoura A with 


Futte/3, bur to uſe Ie ; for time wouldcoolthe 
Heats a, 1 0 97 which are the chief 
ort did ers. But Scipio out 


; Bo 
11 ride rej ae e his Ax ſel, and writ a Let- 
+ (OC200:fs which he ri r withCow- 
ardite; and that he cou not content him + t 
1 go jects ſertr wide Walls and T. renches,biit 
þ hat they might not make uſe 0 of the 


iS, t 
GChitr as a on ſon they have to lay Bold an Occa- 


again, 
Thy b he wouldtake the Hor ſe and Foot which he 
ought into . do over into Italy, 
(Alt ane ver ſion there. But Scipio 
: 21440 this Propoſition 4155 Then Cao o- 
| penly avow'd, He was ſorrybe had yielded the 
Command to Sci pio, who. be; he /aw, would not 1 


Lager GY in f War ; and if (contr 
e 011 [i 72 of rrp s he 
bly af home.F 01644 


24 uſe his Tre 74 
did then think, and ſo he to f Friends, That 


be could have but 1 in thoſe Generale, 
that had ſo much Boldneſe, and ſo little Condut? ; 


yet thing ſhot la hap ee cla ion, | 
e ou Hb det e for 455 art he 
ud not tay atRotne,but wouldretire from the 
eruelty and apap} pio,whohad already 
| i if out fierte aud proud Threats againſt 1 
But what Cato had look'd 1 fell out 100 
ner than he ted ; for about Midnight 
came one from the 77 hence he had been 


| three Days a o brought word, 
There 
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There had been a great Battel near *r ; 
that all was urterly loſt; C ſar had taken both } 
the Camps; Scipio and” Juba were fled with - 
few only, and the reſt cut to peices. This 
News (as tis uſual in War, and coming in 
the Night too) did fo frighten the People, that 
they were almoſt out of their Wits, and could 
| ſ:arcekeep themſelves within the Walls of the 
City: But Caro went out, and meeting the 
People in this Hurry and Clamour, did com- 
fort and encourage them what he could; and 
fomething appeas'd the Fear and Amazement 
they were in, telling them, That very likely Þ 
things were not ſo bad in Truth, but more than 
half augmented by Report: Thus he pacified 
the Tumult for the preſent. The next Morn- F 
ing heaſſembled the Three hundred, which he 

ed as his Council; theſe were Romans, who 
traffick d there in Merchandize and Exchange 
of Mony: There were alſo ſeveral Senators, 
and their Sons. While they were coming to- 
gether, Cato walked about — 4 uietly and 
unconcern'd, as if nothing new had happen d. 
He had a Book in his Hand, which he ws. 
reading; in this Book was an Account of what} 
Proviſion he had for War, Armour, Corn, 
Wes and Soldiers. = 

W ben they were aſſembled, he began bis 
Diſccufſe: Firſt with the Three hundred then- 
'ſelves; and very much commended the Courage 
and Fidelity they had ſhown, and their having 
very well ſerved their Country with * 
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tee Liberty, be ſhouldnot only commend, but 
'F- admiretheir Valour, and would himſelf be their 


 wtmoſt Fortuneof their Country, which was not 
Utica or Adrumetum, but Rome, and/he had of 
ten by her own ſtrengtb, rait d her ſelf out of grea- 
ter difficulties. Beſide c, as there were many ung 
* that would conduce to their ſafety, 0 chiefly this, 
that they were to fight againſt one, whoby his M 
fairs wouldbe much diſtracted, and bu ſeveralOc- 
cafions called into many ſeveralplaces.Spain was 


it, would therefore bere 


F themſelves, they ought not to ſhr 
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ſens, M ony and Counſel. Then heentreated them 


pL means to ſe 52 * N Angle Man could 
or any ſafety in for ſaking his Companions: 
On < contrary, while t heve together, Ceſar 


* would have TH reaſon to deſpiſe them, if they 
| fought againſt 


im, and be more forward to pardon 
them, if they ſubmitted to him. Therefore he ad- 


| wird them to conſult among themſelves, nor 


would he diſlike whatever they ſhould propoſe: I 
they thought fit to ſubmit to Fortune, he 7 


impute their change to neceſſity; but if they reſol- 
ved to ſtand to it, and undergo ſome danger for the 


Leader and Comp an ion too, till they had t d the 


eady re volted to the younger Pompey ; Rome 
— 3 omed to the Bridle, 2 of 
for Commot:ons and 

Inſurrections, upon every turn of Affairs. As for 
mnk from any dan- 
er; andinthis might take example from their 
nemy, who does ſo freely expoſe his Life to 
compaſs his unjuſt Deſigns, yet never can hope 
for ſo happy a concluſion, as they may pro- 
miſe themſetves: For notwithſlanding the 


Pp 3 un- 
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ne awe of War, they will be 


S if they . . 


ey mi ſcarry 
oug —— to Wer — among them ſelve s, and pray ta 
the © Gods, = in recompence of their former cau- 
rage and goo 4-will, —— Id direct their futur: 
Deſigns. When Cato had thus ſpoken, many 
were moved and cncournged Þy by his Pt 
but the greateſt part were ſo animated by his 
Valour, "General and Goodneſs, that they 
forgot thepreſentDanger;and as if he were the 
only invincible Leader, and aboveall Fortune, 

they entreated him, 20 52 


hoy their 7 5 
Arms and Eſtates, as be thought At; 
22 it far better to meet Death; in en 
Caanſe l, than to find their Safety, in betrayi 
one of ſogreat a Virtue. One of the Afſembly 
opos'd the a Decree, to ſet the 
wes at Li moſt of the reſt ap- 
the Motion. Cato faid, That aug bi = 


to be done, for it was neither juſt nor lawfat. ; out 
if anyof their Maſters would willingly ſet them 
free, thoſe that were fit for ſervice ſhould 4 re- 


8 


ceived. Which divers promiſed to do; ; wh 
Names he ordered to be enroll'd, and tl 
withdrew 
Preſently after this, he received Letters 
from Juba and Scipio. Juba, with ſome few 
of his Men, was retired toa Mountain, where 
he waited to hear what Cato would reſolve up: 
on, and intended to ſtay there for him, if 
be thought fit to leave Drica; or ta relieve 


7 44 A * 
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bim with an A 
3 Fc:p0 alſo lay 
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rmy, if he were 
- at BNET; E . A certain 
romontory, not far from Otica, expecti 
an Anſwer upon the ſame Account; but Cars 
F thought fit to retain the Meſſi „ ul the 
2 Hundred ſhould come to ſome Reſolu- 


1 © As for the Senators that were there, they 
ö new d great Forwardneſs, and did preſent 
ſer free their Slaves, and furniſh — wit 
Arms. re die mack of 

dealt in Merchandize and ry 
their Subſtance alſo con 1 
Heat that Cato's Speech 


raid: in op. | 


| did not long continue; as ſome Bodies that 


Scipio, aP 


1 ah 8 Cato and Pompey the Great 


eaſily admit Heat, and as fuddently loſe it, 
when the Fire is removed: 80 theſe Men were 
1 ang Fg 3 e preſent; 
| 0 to reaſon among 
themſelves, the Fear they had of Cæſar ſoon 
overcame the Reverence they bore to Cato: 
. (lay they) and who is it we re- 
fuſe toob en 
Power of Rome has ſubmitted? and whichof us © 


„ or a Cato? But now 
that all Men male their Honour give way to their 

Fear, ſhall we alone engage for the Liberty of 
Rome; and in Utica declare War againſt him, 
fled out 


22 Shall we ſet free our Slaves againſt Cæ- 
who have our ſebves no more Liberty than 


he is pleas'd Fo allow: * No, let us, poor creatures, 
Pp 4 know 
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| know our ſelves, ſubmit to the Victor, and ſend 
ies to implore his Mercy. Thus ſaid the 
moderate of them; but the greateſt part 
were for ſeizing the Senators, that by ſecuring 
them, they might appeaſe Cæ ſar's Anger. C. 
to, tho” he perceived the Change, took no 
notice of it; but writ to J7uba and Scipio to 
keep away from Urtica, becauſe he miſtruſted 
* 1g ay of 3 which had 
om the late Fight, were ; 
toward Urtica, and had ſent three Men before | 
to Cato, 22 did 22 all bring the ſame 
ge; for ſome were for going to Jula; 
others for joyning with Cato; — ſome 
were afraid to go into Urtica. When C 
heard this, he ordered Marcus Rubrizs toat- 
tend upon the Three hundred, and quietly take 
the 8 * png — of _ _ accord 
et their Slaves at Li „ but by no means 
to force any Body. Then taking with him 
the Senators, he went out of the Town, and 
met the principal Officers of thoſe Horſemen; 
whom he. entreated nor to abandon ſo many 
worthy Roman Senators, not to prefer Ju 
for their Commander before Cato, but to ſeek 
the mutual ſafety of one another, and to come 
into the City, which was impregnable, and 
well furniſh'd with Corn, and other Proviſi- 
on, ſufficient for many Years: The Senators 
likewiſe with Tears beſought them to ſtay... 
Hereupon the Officers went to conſult their 
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Soldiers, and Cato with the Senators ſate down 
upon the Works, expecting their Reſolution. 
nn tbe mean time comes Nabrius in great Diſ- 
order, crying out, The Three hundred were 
all in Commotion, and raiſing Tumults in 
the City: At this all the reſt fell into Deſpair, 
lamenting and bewailing their Condition ; 
but Cato endeavour'd to comfort them, and 
ſent to the Three hundred, deſirin ng them to 
have a little Patience. Then the Officers of 
the Horſe returned with no very reaſonabte 


Demands. They ſaid, they did not de ſire to ſerve 
' Juba, for his Pay, nor ſhould they fear Cæſar, 
whilethey follow Cato; but they dreaded to be 


ſhut up with the Uticans, Men of 4 — raiterout 
Nature, and CO Race ; 1 Cele 
they were quiet at yet as ſoon as 
appear, wit & doubt 2 — conſpir 
tagether, and betray the Romans. Ther 25 
be expected they ſhould join with him, be muſt 
drive out of the Town or deſtroy all the Uticans, 
that he might receive them into a Place void both 
- of Enemies and Barbarians. This Cato thought 
very Cruel and Barbarous; but he mildly 
__ He would conſult the Three hun- 
e 
Th returned to the City, where he 
found tfle Men, not framing Excuſes, or diſ- 
' ſembling; out of Reverence to him, but o- 
penly refuſing to make War againſt Cz/ar ; 
which (they ſaid)they were neither able nor wil. 
Ip 1g to do. And ſome there were who — 
tere 
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tered out ſomething about ng the Seng 
tors till Ce/ar”s coming; but Cato ſeem's nat 
to hear this, for he was a little Deaf. Az the 
3 — one to him, 2 told him, 
| orie were going away. Ca fearing leſt 
e Three hundred ſhould take ſome deſperate 


(ently — aut with ſome of his e 
| y were gone ſome way, he 
Harte d rid after them. Hy 


received him very kind] 


far nato ing 

ſome of their Horſes he ſtopp'd, and hug 
n prevailed with 

ane Day, to procure a ſafe Retreat for the 
Senators. Having thus perſuaded them 10 
with him, ſome he plac'd at the 
es of the Town, and to others gave the 
Charge of the Citadel. Now the Three hun- 
dred began to fear they ſhould ſuffer for 
their Inconftancy, and ſent to Cato, entreating + 
him by all means to come to them; but the 
Senators flocking about him, would not ſuffer 
him to go, and faid, they would Þor truſt 
their Guardian and Saviour to the Hands of 
peridiqus Traitars. | 

At this Inſtant (in my Opinion) did moſt * 
evidently appear to all in Vr;ca,the Excellence, 


r the Senators, he pre | 


they ſaw him coming, were very glad, and. 


- eval. ef or... Oh aw ont. ↄ -w inn. . a 
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me Clearneſs, and admirable Simplicity 
Ces Virtue; how ſincere, untainted, 8 
free it was from any mixture of Self. regard; 
that he, who had long before reſolved on his 
own Death, ſhould Me fuch extream Pains, 
| Tail, and Care, only for the fake of others; 

that when he had fecured their Lives, he 
might put an end to his own; for *twas eaſily 
— that he had determined to die, 
though be did endeavournot to letit appear. 

. erefore having pacified the Senators, he 
' hearkened to the equeſ of the 15 hun- 
dred, and went to them alene withaut any 
Attendance. They geve him ir 1-6 Thaskhs, aud 
treated bim to im 7 andtru e for 2 
\ | rare; but in that they were not Cato ry 
| not come up to. his greatneſs of Courage, they 
= dhe would p itytheir W. 2 7 and told m, 
Kae leres, 75 to Cæſlar and entreat him 
A — l ee, eee 
I couldnot prevail for him, they uauld not accept of 
Pardon for themſelves, but as long as they had 
breath, would fight in his defence. Cato nen 
ed their tentions; and adviſed tbem to 
1 fend A or their own [a afety,butby na means 
to ask any in bis bebalf: Yi oo who are 


” a 66. th" . r 


co; wakes aud 
panquiſh'd ; 
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owns thoſe Deſigns, which be had ſo long 
and always prattiſed againſt his Country. 
he had thus ſpoken, he went out of the Aſſem 
bly, and being informed that Cæſar was com 


went to the urged them tomake 


Ors, 


no Delay, but haſten to be gone, while he 


Horſemen were yet in the City. So orderin 
all the Gates to be ſhut, except one — 


were to depart, and gave and Pro- 
viſion to thoſe that wanted: All which he 


did with great Order and Exactneſs, taking } 


care to fuppreſs all Tumults, and that 10 
Wrong ſhould be done to the People. 


Marcus Octavia coming with two Legions, 


encamped near Vtica, and ſent to Cato, o 


treat about the Chief Command. Cato re- 


turned him no Anſwer ; but ſaid to his Friends 


2 all goes ill with us, who are ſ much 
F. 

Ruin. In the mean time Word was br 
him, that the Horſe were goin 
about to ſpoil and plunder the Uticans. Cato 
ran to them, and from the firſt he met, ſnatch'd 


what they had taken; the reſt threw down. 
all they had gotten, and went away filent, F 
and aſham'd of what they had done. Then 
he called together the Citizens of Utica, and 
ree hun- 


requeſted them, in behalf of the Th 


dred, 
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iſhed; for bewas now forc'd to diſcover a 


Wha | 


with his whole Army; Alas! (ſaid he) 
. ainſt us, as 4 45 Men Then 


the Sea, he appointed Ships for thoſe that | 


with Ambition, even upon the point fu 


away, and 
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dxed, not to exaſperate Ceſar * ge them, 


E ” Hy WW +” e ma. > ran SAS tid —— 
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looking 
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but all to ſeek their common Safety together 
with them. After that he went again to the 
Port, to ſee thoſe who were about to im- 
bark; and there he embrac'd and diſmiſs'd 
thoſe of his Friends and Acquaintance, whom 
he had perſuaded to go. As for his Son, he 
did not counſel him to be gone, nor did he 
think fit to perſuade him to forſake his Fa- 
ther. But there was one Statyllius, a young 
Man, in the Flower of his Age, one of abrave 
Spirit, and very defirous to imitate the In- 


* vincible Conſta of Cato, who intreated 


him to go away, for he was a noted Enemy 
to Ceſar ; but he refuſed to go. Then Cato 
Apollonides, the Stoick Philoſo- 


pher, by > yr we Peri 1 ＋ It be- 
to you (ſaid he) to brin this young 
Mer, Toivir, and to make 2 know what : 


god for bim. Thus having diſmiſs d all the 


reſt, he returned to his Affairs, gave Audi- 


ence, and diſpatch'd Buſineſs; in which he 
ſpent that Night, and the greateſt part of the 
next Day. | 


Lucius Cæſar, a Kinſman of Julius Cæſar s, 


N appointed to go Deputy for the Three 


andred, came to Cato, and defired he would 
Mit him to make a perſuaſive 


Speech for them: 


t to you your ſelf, (ſaid he) I ſhall not 


ands, and fall at the Knees 


1 4.5 to kiſs the 
of. Czefar, in your behalf. But Cato would by 
$ no means permit him to do any ſuch 0g: 
or 
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fate, as he had always us'd to do, ever fince 
the Bat:el of Phar ſalia; for ſince that time he 
never lay down, but when he went to Slee 
'1 There fop with him all his own 

Teen ofthe vera tens of 


tance, - 
Utica. 

After 8 , the Wine ed a great 
deal of Wit, and learned may 
* ical were diſcuſſed : At 
y came to the 


particular, That the Man only tr Frets ated 
that all wicked Men — The Peripatetict 


in: tis * ) oppoſing this, Ct fell upon 
* . his 

Voice, hear the Natter in a Di eof 
K "which 8 with ſuch won- 
hemence, that twas apparent to 
every Body, he was reſolved to put an end 
to his Life, and ſet bimſelf at Laberty. Here- 
on when he had done fpeaking, t was 


1 and the Company much de- 

But Cato, to divert them from any 

C1 7 of his Deſign, turned the Diſcourſe, 
14 ell again to talk of the prefent Affairs, 
hewing eat Coneern for thoſe that were at 
| Sea, as alſo for the others, who travelling by 

| — * were to paſs through a dry and barba- 

F When the Company was broke up, Cato 

, | valked with his Friends, as he us'd to do 
7 e the * 
1 CETS 


7 g 
>» % 
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Officers of the Watch; and going into his” 
Chamber, he embraced his Son, and Fw 
one of his Friends, with more than uſual AF 
- dour, which again renew'd their Suſpicionat 
- his Deſign. Then laying himſelf down, e 
took into his Hand Plato's Dialogue concett» 
ing the Soul: 2 read more than half 
the Book, he looked up, and miſhng tis 
Sword, (which his Son had taken away, while 
he was at Supper) he called his Servant, * 
asked, Who had taken away his Sword? "The 
Servant making no Anſwer, he fell to reading | 
again: And a little after, not ſeeming impor- | 
tumate, or haſty for it, but as if he Wan | 
— know 1 <q _—_— he bid it 
be brought. But having ſome time, } 
he-had read over the — and no B 


brought the Sword : W he calledup 
all his Servants, and in a haſty Tone deman- 


_ ded his Sword. To one of them he gave 
ſuch a Blow in the Mouth, that he hurt tus 
own Hand; and now grew more angry, oay-J 
ing out, He was betray*d, and delivered u 
ked to the Enemy, by his Son and his 8. 
vants. Then his Son, with the reſt of Ws? 

Friends, came running into the Room, id? 

falling at his Feet, began to lament and be. 


ſeech him: But Caro raiſing up himſelf, ad 
looking fiercely ; When (faid he) and how 4 


J fall diſtracted? does no Body per ſuade ne 
, on, or teach me what is — FIM 
deſgu d any Thing that ill? But muſt I be A 

| arm 


— 
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arm d, and hinder d from aſeng my own Reaſon ? 
Aud yon, L A why don't you bind your Fa- 
tber . TT me — When Cæſar comes, 
be me to ſelf? Nor do 
11 — a Sword to diſpatch my ſelf 8 need but 
hold my Breath awhile,or ſtrite my Head againſt 
the Mall. When he had thus ſpoken, his Son 
went weeping out of the Chaniber, and with 
him all the reſt, except Demetrius and Apollo. 
#:ides; who being left alone with him, to them 
he began to ſpeak more calmly: And you (ſaĩd 
he) do you think to keep a Man of my Age alive 
| by Force? Aud do you ſit filent here to watth me? 
Or can you bring anyreaſon to t hal it 14 not 
baſe, and unworthy Cato, when he can find his 
ſafety no other way, to ſeek it from his Enemy? 
why do you not perſuade us, to unlearn what 
we have been taught, that regetting all the Opi- 
nion a cue have hitherto eſtabliſhed, we may now 
byCzſlar's means grow wiſer, and be yet more 
oblig'd to him, than for Life only? Not that 
I have determined ought concerning my ſelf; but 
I would have it inmy power to perform, what 
| IT ſhall think fit to reſolve; and I ſhall not fail 
to ask your Counſel, when I have Occaſion 
to uſe what your Philoſophy teaches: In the 
= mean time, don't trouble your ſelves; but go 
tell my Son, that he ſhould not compel his Ha- 
ther, to what he cannot per ſuade him. They made 
dim no anſwer, but went weeping out of the 
Chamber. Then the Sword being brought 
ni by a little Boy, Cato took it, drew it out; 
/* Qq and 


I * % §—·»·—⸗- ²— —˙ ! andreas” -- o& 
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and look'd on it _ when he ſaw the Point 

was „ Now (ſaid he) I am Maſter o 
* . de 0 
read 


er And laying down the 

is Book again, which, 'tis reported, he 
twice over. After this he ſſept ſo ſoundly, 
that he was heard ſnore by thoſe that were 
without. | 


About Midnight he called up two of his 
Freed-men, Cleanthes, his Phyſician, and B 


tas, whom he chiefly imploy'd in publick AE 
fairs: Him he ſent to the Port, to ſee if all 
the Romans were gone: To the Phyſician he 

ve his Hand to be dreſſed, for it was ſwell 


the Blow he had ſtruck one of his Servants.” 


At this they all rejoyc'd, hoping that now he 
deſign'd to live. | 

. Butas, after a while, return'd, and brought 
Word, they were all gone, except Craſſus, 
who had ſtaid about ſome Buſineſs, but was 
juſt ready to depart: He faid alfo, That the 
Wind was high, and the Sea very rough. Cato 
hearing this, ſigh'd, out of Compaſſion to thoſe 
who were at Sea, and ſent Butas again, to fee 
if any of them ſhould happen to return for any 


thing they wanted, and toacquaint him there- 


ſing, and Cas 
again fell into a little ſlumber. At length 
Butas came back, and told him, All was quiet F 


with. 
Now the Birds began to 


inthe Haven: Then Cato, laying himſelf down, 
as if he would ſleep out the reſt of the Night, 


bid him ſhut the Door after him. But as ſoon 
- 'W 
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as Burat was gone out, he took his Sword, 
and ſtabb'd it into his Breaſt; yet not being 
able to uſe his Hand ſo well, by reaſon of the 
ſwelling, he did not immediately die of the 
Wound; but ſtruggling fell out of the Bed, 
and throwing down a little Mathematical 
Table that ſtood by, made ſuch a Noiſe, 
that the Servants hearing it, Sy 5 out. And 
immediately his Son, and all his Friends, came 
into the Chamber, where ſeeing him lye wel- 
tring in his Blood, great part of his Bowels 
| out of his Body, himſelf not quite dead, but 
4 looking ghaſtly, they all ſtood amazed. The 

' Phyſician went to him, and would have put 
in his Bowels, which were not pierced, and 
ſow'd up the Wound: Cato hereupon comin 
to himſelf, thruſt away the Phyſician, pluck” 
out his own Bowels, and tearing open the 
Wound, immediately expired. 

In leſs time than one would think his own 
Family could have known this Accident, all 
the 'Three hundred were at the Door. And a 
little after, the People of Ut ica flock'd thi- 
ther, crying out with one Voice, He was their 
Bene factor and their Saviour; the only Free, and 
_ only Invincible Man. At the very ſame inſtant, 
$ they had News that C2/ar was coming; yet 


veither fear of the preſent Danger, nor deſire 


to flatter the Conquerer, nor the Commotions 
and Diſcord among themſelves, could divert 
them from doing Honour to Cato: For they 
ſumptuouſly ſer out his Body, made him a 


q 2 magni- 
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magnificent Funeral, and buried him by the 
Sea-ſide, where now ſtands his Statue, ho ing 
a Sword. Which being done, they returnedtg 
conſider of - preſerving themſelves and their 


G. had been advertiſed, that Cato ſtayd 
at Utica, and did not ſeek to fly: That he 
had ſent away the reſt of the Romans, but 
himſelf with his Son, and afew of his Friends, 
continued there very unconternedly ; ſo that 
he could not imagine what might be his De- 
ſign: But 8 t Conſideration for 
the Man, he haſtned thither with his N 
When he heard of Cato's Death, tis 
he aid theſe Words: Cato, I envy thee thy | 

Death, for thou haſt envy d me the pre ſer vatin 
of thy Life. And indeed if Cato would have F 
uffered himſelf to be preſerved by Cz/ar,'tis 
ke he would not ſo much have impaired hs 
own Honour, as augmented the others Glory; 
yet What would have been done, we cannot 

now, but from Cz/a+'s uſual Clemency, we 

* gueſs what was moſt likely, | 
_ Cato was forty eight Years old when he 

died. His Son ſuffered no injury from Cz/ar; 
but, tis ſaid, he grew idle, and debauch'd 
with Women. In Cappadocia, he lodg'd ut 
the Houſe of Marphadates, one of the Royal 
Family, who had a very handſom Wife; 
where ſtaying longer than was decent, he was 
reflected on by ſome, that made ſuch Jeſts 
as theſe upon him: Cato goes to morrou = Y 
thiri 
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$ who killed Cæſar; was acquainted with that 
one of her Birth and Virtue. All which is 
related in the Life of Brutus. 
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thirty Days, and Porcius and Marphadates are 
two Friends, that have but one Soul, (for Mar- 


phadates Wife was named P/che, i. e. Son.) 


and Cato is very well born, and ax 1lluſtrions 
Man, for he has a Royal Soul. 
Bur all theſe ſtains were clearly wip'd off 


by the Bravery of his Death; for in the Bat- 


tle of Philippi, where he fought for his Coun- 
try's Liberty, againſt Cæſar and Antony, when 
the Army was broken, he diſdaining to fly, or 
eſcape, called out to the Enemy, ſhew'd them 
who he was, and encouraged thoſe of his 
Party to ſtay: At length he fell, and left his 
Enemies in Admiration of his Valour. 

Nor was the Daughter of Cato inferior to 


the reſt of her Family, for Prudence and great- 


neſs of Spirit. She was married to Bratus, 


, and ended her Life, as became 


Statyllius,who ſaid he would imitate Cato, 


was at that time hindred by the Philoſophers, 

hen he would have put an end to his Life. 

He afterward follow'd Brutus, to whom he 

was very faithful, and very ſerviceable, and 
died in the Field of Philippi. 
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By Sir Robert Thorold, Ber 


HE Fable of Ixion, who embracing a | 
Cloud inſtead of Juno, begot the C 
L taurs, was ingeniouſly enough ine 
ted to repreſent to us ambitious Men, whoſe } 
Minds doting on Glory, (which is a meer 
Image of Virtue) produce nothing that 1s 
genuin or uniform, but born away by violent 
and unſteady Paſſions, their Actions bs 
the Offt-ſpring of ſuch a Conjunction, my 
needs be deform'd and unnatural; and they 
| 0 may 
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may ſay with the Herdſmen, in the Tragedy * 
of Fophocles, 


Me follow thoſe whom we ought to govern, 
Aud they command us, though they're dumb. 


This is indeed the true Condition of thoſe 
ambitious Men, who to gain a vain Title of 
Magiſtracy, are content to ſubject themſelves 
to the Humour of the People: For' as they 
who row in the fere-part of the Ship, may 
ſeem to guide the Motions of it, yet have 
| continually an Eye on the Pilot who fi:s at 
the Helm, and muſt proceed in the Courſe 
he will ſteer; ſo theſe Men, ſteer'd as I may 
ſay by popular Applauſe, though they bear 
the Name of Governors, are in reality Slaves 
to the Mobile. The Man who is compleatly 
wiſe and virtuous, regards not Glory, but 
only as it diſpoſes and prepares his way to 
great Attempts. Ayoung Man, I grant, may 
be permitted to Glory a little in his good 
Actions; for (as Theophraſtus ſays) his Vir- 
tues which are yet tender, and as it were in 
the Bud, cheriſh'd and ſupported by Praiſes, 
grow ſtronger, and take the deeper root: But 
when this Paſſion is exorbitant, *tis dangerous 
in all Men, and eſpecially in thcſe who go- 
vern a Commonwealth; for being join'd with 
| an unlimited Power, it often tran{ports Men 
to a degree of Madneſs; ſo that now they no 
more think what is Good, Glorious; but will 
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have thoſe Actions only eſteem'd Good that 


King Antipater, who ſought his Approbation 
of tome unworthy Action, I cannot be 


anſwer the People, I cannot govern, and obey 


: For it may happen to the Common. F 
Serpent in the Fable, whoſe 


wealth, as to the 
Tail ri in Rebellion againſt the Head, 
complain'd (as of a great Grievance) that it 
was always forc'd to follow, and pray'd, it 
might be permitted by Turns toleanthe way; 


cover'd the Folly, by the Miſchiefs which 
the whole Body, and particularly to the Head, 
in following, contrary-to Nature, a Guide 
that was Deaf and Blind. The ſame we fee 
does ev 
by the Inclinations of an ignorant and giddy 
Multitude, can neither ſtop, nor recover them- 
ſelves out of the Confuſion. | 


This is what has occurr'd to us to ſay, of 
ds on the Vulgar, con- 


that Glory which de 
ſidering the ſad Effects of it in the Misforti 
of Cains, and Tiberius Gracechus; Menn 


born, whoſe generous Diſpoſition by Nature, 


was improved by an excellent Education; and 


who came to the Adminiſtration of Affairs 


with very ſincere Intentions; yet they were 
ruin'd, I cannot ſay, by an immoderate Deſire 
of Glory, but by a more excuſable fear of In- 


famy; 


are Glorious, As Phoc ion therefore anſwer d 


Flatterer, and your Friend; ſo theſe Men ſhoud 


which 1 but for a Day, quickly diſ. 


Day happen to many, who guided 
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famy; for being exceſſively belov'd and fa- 
p our'd by the People, they thought it an Ingra- 
 F titude to deny them any thing, till the Peo 
| 
| 


and they mutually inflam'd, and vying with 
each in Honours and Benefits, things 
were at laſt brought to ſuch a paſs, that they 
ing to the Proverb : 


might fay accord 


| T" engage ſo far we were to blame, fx 
3 tit NOW 4 ſhame. - ns 5 
W | | d 
| This the judicious Reader will eaſily gather 
from the Story. I will now com with 
them, two Lacedemonian Kings, Agisand Cle- 
 omenes; for they being deſirous alſo to raiſe 
the People, by reſtoring their obſolete Laws 
of Equality, incurr'd the Hatred of the Rich 
and Powerful, who could not endure to be de- 
priv'd of thoſe Advantages which did fo glo- 
riouſly diſtinguiſh them from the Vulgar. 
Theſe were notindeed Brothers by Nature, as 
| the two Romans, but they had a kind of bro- 
| — = Id * 14 and De- 
which took a Riſe from ſuch Beginnings 
and Occaſions, as I am now about to relate. 
When Gold and Silver (the t Debau- 
chers of Mankind) had once gainꝰd Admittance 
into the Lacedemonian Commonwealth, twas 
| quickly follow'd by Avarice, baſeneſs of Spi- 
rit, and all manner of Frauds in the Poſſeſſion, 
by Riot, Luxury, and Effeminacy in 3 


* a f * 
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„and ſo continued till the Days of Agie 
and idas, who both together were King 
of the Lacedemonians. 

Agis was of the Royal Family of Eurytian, 
Son of Eudamidas, and the ſixth in deſcent from 
Ageſilaus, who being chief Commander of the 


mous Expedition into Aſia. Ageſilaus left be- 
hind hima Son calPd Archidamns, who being 


Slain by the Calabrians at Mardonium in Ital, 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Agis; he being 
killd by Antipaternear Megalopolts,and leaving 
no fue, was ſucceeded by his Brother Eudi- 
midas ; he, by a Son calPd Archidemus ; and A. 
chidamus by another Eudamidas, the Father of 
this Agzs of whom we now Treat. 

Leonidas, Son of Cleonymus, was of the o- 
ther Royal Branch of the Agiades, and the 


Mardonius in the Battel of Platea. Pauſanias 
was ſucceeded by a Son call'd Pliſtonax; and 
he by another Pauſanias, who being baniſh'd, 
and leading a private Life at Tegea, his eldeſt 
Son Ageſipolts reign'd in his Place; he dying 
without 
Brother calPd Cleombrotus, who left two Som: 
the elder was Age/polis, who reign'd but a 


ſhort time, and died without Iſſue; the youn- 
ger was calPd Cleomenes, who had alſo two 
Sons, Acrotatus and Cleonymus; the firſt died 
before his Father, but left a Son call'd gs 
| wn 
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Then Sparta fell from her original Virtue and 


eighth in deſcent from Pau/anias, who defeated 


£cians, gain'd ſo great Renown in the ſo f 


ue, was ſucceeded by a younger 


* 1 
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who ſucceeded, and being ſlain at Carinth, left 
tie Kingdom to his Son Acrotatus: This Acro- 
tatut was defeated, and ſlain near Megalopolis, 
in a Battel againſt the Tyrant 222 he 
left his Wife big with Child, who being deli- 
ver d of a Son, Leonidas (Son of the above- 
named Cleonymus) was made his Guardian, 
and the young Man gying in his Minority,he 
ſucceeded in the Kingdom. 

Leonidas wasa Man in no great Eſteem with 
the People ; for though there were at that time 
ageneral Corruptionin Manners, yet a greater 
Averſion to the old Inſtitutions appear'd in 
him than in others; for having liv'd a lon 
time among the great Lords of Perſia, an 
been a Follower of King Selencus, he unad- 
viſedly wou'd imitate the Pride and Luxury of 
thoſe Courts, in the limited Government of a 
Grecian Common-wealth. 

Ai on the 3 ſnew'd himſelf to all 
Men obliging and affable, and did in good- 
neſs of Nature, and greatneſs of Mind, not 
only far excel Leonidas, but in a manner all 
the Kings that had reign'd ſince the great Age- 
Hau r. For though he had been bred very ten- 
derly, and in abundance of all things, by his 
Mother Ageſiftrata, and his Grandmother Ar- 
ebidamia, (who were the wealthieſt ofthe La- 
cedemoni ans) yet before the Age of Twenty, 
be ſo far overcame himſelf, as to renounce ef. 
feminate Pleaſures. He was a very handfora 
Perſon, and of a graceful Behaviour; yet to 


give 


„ — r 


N 
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give a check tothe Vanity he might take there- 
in, would Ly 8 plain mean in his 
Cloaths. his Diet, Bathings, and in all 
his Exerciſes, he choſe to imitate the old La. 
conianFrugality and Temperance,and was often 
heard to ſay, he would not deſire the King- 
dom, if he did not hope by means of that Au- 
thogity to reſtore their ancient Laws and Di- 
cipline. 
Lacedemonians might date the beginni 
of their Corruption from their Conqueſt 
Athens, from which time they began to be full 
of Gold and Silver: Yet nevertheleſs the Agre- 
rian Law remaining in force, (by which every 
one was oblig d to leave his Lot or Portion ot 
Land, together with his Houſe, entirely to 
his Son) a kind of Order and Equality was 
thereby maintain d, which ſtill in ſome Decree 
preſerv'd them from Ruin. But one Epite- 
deus happening to be Ephore, a Man of a facti- 
ous violent Spirit, and on ſome Occaſion in- 
cens'd againſt his Son, he procured a Decree, 
that all Men ſhould have Liberty to diſpoſeof 
their Land by Gift or Sale, or by their laſt 
Will and Teftament ; which being promoted 
by him to fatisfie a Paſſion of Revenge, and 
through Covetouſneſs conſented to by others, 
an excellent Inſtitution was abrogated ; the 
effect whereof was, that the monied Menco- 
veting to poſſeſs the Land, the right Heirs were 
by Degrees diſinherited, and all the Wealth 
being in the Hands of a few, the Generality 
| were 
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were and miſerable; Liberal Arts and 
Sciences were neglected, and the City fill'd 
with a mean ſort of Mechanicks, always en- 
vious, and hating the Rich: There did not 
remain above 700 of the old Spartan Families, 
of which perhaps 100 might have Eſtates in 
Land: The reſt had neither Wealth nor Ho-—- 
nour, were ſluggiſh and unperforming in the 
War abroad, and ever greedy of Novelty and 
Change at home. 

Agis therefore believing it a glorious Acti- 
on, (as in truth it was) to re- people the Ci- 
ty, and to bring them back to their firſt Inſtitu- 
on, began to ſound the Inclinations of the Ci- 
tizens. He found the young Men diſpos'd 
beyond his —_ for being taken with 
the ſpecious Name of Liberty, they ſeem'd as 
ready to ſhift their Manners as their Cloaths ; 
but the old Men, habituated and more con- 
firm'd in their Vices, were ſtartled at the very 
Name of Lycurgus, as a fugitive Slave fears to 
be brought back before his offended Maſter ; 
theſe Men could not endure to hear Agit con- 
tinually deploring the preſent ſtate of Sparta, 
and wiſhing ſhe might be reſtored to her anci- 
ent Glory. But on the other fide, y ſander, 
the Son of Lylis; Mandroclidas, the Son of Ec- 
Phane r, together with Ageſilaus, did not | 


ove his Deſign, but aſſiſted and confirm'd 
him in it. Lyſander had a great Authority and 


Credit with the People; Mandroclidas was 
elteem'd the ableſt Man of his time, to ma- 
55 | nage 


- 
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join'd with Skill and Cunni 
ce of Boldneſs; Ageſilaus was the King's 


Uncle by the Mother's fide, an eloquent Man, 


but covetous and voluptuous ; he was not 
mov'd by any Conſideration of publick Good, 
but rather ſeem'd to be perſuaded to it by his 
Son Hypomedon, (whoſe Courage and fignal 
Actions in War had gain'd him a high Eſteem 
among the young Men of Sparta) though in- 
deed the true Motive was, becauſe he had ma- 
ny Debts, and hop'd by this means to be freed 
from them. As ſoon as Agis had prevaiÞd 
with his Uncle, he endeavour'd by his Medi- 
ation to 
ceeding Rich, had by her many Creditors, 
Friends and Followers, a conſiderable Power 
in the City. At the firſt Propoſal ſhe was ve- 
ry averſe, and earneſtly advis'd her Son not to 
in — * — and ” 3 — 
terprize; but Ageſilaut endeavour'd to 

her, that the thine was not ſo difficult 22 
imagin'd, and that it might in all likelihood 
redound to the great Honour and Ad vantage 
of her Family. The King her Son earneſtly 
beſought her, not to decline aſſiſtin 
ſo. glorious a Deſign; he told her, he could 
not pretend to equal other Kings in Riches, 
the very Followers and Servants of Seleucus or 


Ptolomy, abounding more in Wealth than all 
the Spartan Kings put together; but if by Mo- 
deration and Contempt of Wealth an an 

ure, 


. | I * 
4 » -%J 


nage any Affair in the Grecian Aſſemblies, anld 
ng, had a great de- 


gain his Mother alſo, who being ex- 
c 


him in 
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+ fare, he could ſurpaſs their L and A- 
bundance, if he could reſtore their former E- 
quality to the Spartans, then he ſhou'd be a 
King indeed. In concluſion, the Mo- 
and wg 1 agg alſo _ ſo 1 

with the young Man's generous Ambition, 
that they — only conſented, but were 


3 


on all occaſions to ſpur him on to a Perſeve- 
the 


rance, and did engage with him not only 
Men with whom they had an Intereft, bur the 
Women alſo, knowing well that the Lacede- 
monian Wives had always a great Power with 
their Husbands, who us'd to im to them 
- their State Affairs, with greater freedom than « 
the Women wou'd communicate with the 
Mien in the private Buſineſs of their Families; 
- which was indeed one of the greateſt Obſtacles 
to this Deſign; for the 2 Sparta being 
moſt gf it in the Womens ds, twas their 
Intereſt to oppoſe it, not only as deprivi 
them of thoſe ſuperfluous Trifles, in whic 
through want of Virtue they plac'd their chief 
Felicity, but alſo becauſe they knew their 
Riches was the main ſupport of their Power 
and Credit. 
-F Thoſe therefore who were of this Faction, 
had recourſe to Leonidas, repreſenting to him, 
dow it was his part, as the elder and more ex- 
perienc'd, to puta ſtop to the ill-adviſed Pro- 
ſets of a raſh young Man. Leonidas, though 
} himſelf ſufficiencly inclin'd to oppoſe Aic, 
durſt not openly for fear of the People, _ 


bl 
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did manifeſtly favour. him, and were deſirous + 
of this change; but underhand he did all he 
could to incenſe the chief — againſt 
him, and on all Occaſions ily inſinuated, 
that Air having deſigned an Arbitrary Go- 
vernment, would divide among the Poor 
what belong'd to the Rich; that he would de. 
clare all Debts paid, and divide the Landss 
a Bribe for a future Service: That inſtead of 
ſo many rich Citizens of Sparta, he might 
have a Company of Slaves to be his Guard. 
 Agis nevertheleſs little regarding theſe Ru- 
mors, caus d Lyſander to be choſen Ephore; 
then took the firſt Occaſion of pro 
his Rhetra or Decree to the Senate, the chief At. 
ticles whereof were theſe: That everyone ſhould 
be free from their Debts : All the Lands to beds 
vided into equal portions :Thoſe that lay betwixt 
the Valley of Pellene and Mount Tegetum, 4 
far as the Cities of Mallea and Sellaſia, into 
4500 Lots, the remainder into 15000; theſe 
laſſ to be ſbar d by ſome choſen out of the adjacent 
Countries, Men able and fit to bear Arms : The 
firſt among the natural Spartans, admitting alſorf 
Strangers to ſupply their Number ,thoſe — were | 
young, vigorous,well educated, and ingenious. All | 
theſs were to be divided into fifteen Companies, 
ſome of four hundred, and ſome of two,with aDyet | 
and Diſcipline agreable to the Laws of Lycurgus. 
This Decree being propos'd in the Senate, 
occaſion'd a hot Debate; ſo that Ly/ander 
doubting the Event, would not 2 
ue, 


* 
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lſſue, but immediately convokꝰd the great Aſ- 
ſembly of the People, to whom he, Man- 
droclidas and Fele made Orations, ex- 
horting them, that they would not ſuffer the 
Majeſty of Sparta to be brought into Contempt, 
to gratifie a few rich Men, who by ſpecious 
Pretences endeavour'd to delude them, only 
that they themſelves might paſs their time in 
Riot and Delights. They bad them call to 
mind, howancientOracles had forewarn'd them 
to beware of Avarice, as the very Plague and 
utter Ruin of Sparta: That they ſhould think 
of the Oracle lately deliver'd from the famous 
Temple of Paſipbae in Thelamia. Some ſay, 
this Paſipbae was one of the Daughters of A.- 
las, who had by Jupiter a Son call'd Ammon: 
Others are of Opinion, it was Caſſandra, the 
Daughter of King Priamns, who dying in this 
place, was calPd Paſpbae, as one ſhou'd ſay, 


| clearly revealing Secrets, as the Light diſco- 


vers all things to the Eye. Phylarchus ſays, 
that this was Daphne, the Daughter of Ani- 
clas, who flying from Apollo, was transform'd 


into a Lawrel, and honour'd by that God with 
the Gift of Prophecy. But be it as it will, tis 


certain the People were made to apprehend, 
that this Oracle had commanded them to re- 
turn to their former ſtate of Equality ſettled 
by Lycurgus. As ſoon as theſe had done ſpeak- 
ing, Agis ſtood up, and faid, he would not 
amuſe them with vain words, but contribute 
to what had been propos'd for their Advan- 


Rr tage, 
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tage 


which was of large 


dy Mony, and that his Mother, Grandmo- 


ther, and his other Friends and Relatiom, 


who were the richeſt of the Lacedemonians, 
were ready to follow his Example. The Peo- 
le tranſported with Admiration of the 
an's Generoſity, highly 1 A 
ly declar'd, there had not 
ſo worthy a King in Sparta. 


en for 300 Years 
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by real Effects. In the firſt place, he 
would divide among them all his Patrimony, 


tent in Tillage and Pa. 
ſture; he would alſo give 600 Talents in rea- 


oung | 


But on the other ſide, Leonidas was now 


more than ever averſe, being ſenſible that he 
and his Friends would be obliged to contribute 
with their Riches, and yet allthe Honourand 
Obligation would redound to Agis. He ask d 


him chen before them all, Whether Lycurgus 


were not in his Opinion a Wiſe Man, anda 
ver of his Country? 
And when did Hycurguc, (reply'd Leonidas) 
cancel Debts, or admit of Strangers? Hewho 
thought the Commonwealth not fecure unleb 
they were excluded. To this Agis reply'd, 
_ *Tis no wonder that Leonidas, who was mar- 
ried, and has Children by a Wife taken outof 


a Perſian Court, ſnould know little of Lycurgus, | 
or his Laws. Lycurgus took away both Debts | 
and Uſury, by taking away Mony, and e 


cluded Strangers, ſuch as would not conform 
to the Laws of his Commonwealth, not for 


Aegis anſwering, He was: 


any Il|-will to them, but left they ſhould in- 
; felt + 
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ſect the City with their Covetouſneſs; for 
otherwiſe tis well known, that he himſelf glad- 
ly kept Terpander, Thales and Phericides, tho? 
— were Strangers, becauſe he perceived 
they were of the ſame mind with him. And 
ves that uſe to praiſe Ecprepes, who being E- 
phore, cut off two of the nine ſtrings from the In- 
frument of Phrynis the Muſician, and to com- 
| mend thoſe who did afterwards imitate him, in 
 } cutting the ſirmgs of Timotheus's _ with 
what face can blame me, for deſigning 
to cut off Super fiuity and Luxury fromthe Com- 
monwealth 2 Do you think thoſe Men were ſ con- 
cern'd only about a Fiddle-ſtring, or intended a- 
ry thing elſe, than by checking the Voluptuonſueſ5 
of Muſick, to keep out a way of living, which 
might deſtroy the Harmony of the City. 
rom this time forward, as the common 
People follow'd Ag:s, ſo the rich Men adher'd 
to Leonidas, who joining his Authority with 
their Intereſt, things were ſo managed in the 
Senate, (whoſe chief Power conſiſted in pre- 
. paring all Laws before they were propos'd to 
the People) that with much ado the deſigned 
Rbetra or Decree of Agit was rejected, though 
dat by one only Vote; whereupon Lyſander, 
| who (as we ſaid) was Ephore, and of Agis 
dis Party, reſolving to be reveng'd on Leoni- 
4, drew up an Information againſt him, 
grounded on two old Laws: The one forbids 
my of the Race of Hercules to marry a Stran- 
ger; and the other makes it capital for a Lace- 
Rr 2 demonian 


„„ mn Wall 


demonian to travel into foreign Countries 
W hilft he ſet others on to manage this Accu 
ſation, he with his Collegues went to obſerve ' 
the Stars, which 1 they had, and 
perform'd in this manner. 8 ninth Year 
the Ephore chuſing a Star-light Night, (when 
there was neicher Cloud nor Moon) fat down 
together in quiet and filence; and if they 
_ chanc'd to ſpy the ſhooting of a Star, they 
preſently pronounc'd their King guilty of ſome 
eat Crime againſt the Gods, and thereu 
e was immediately ſecluded from all Exerciſe 
of Regal Power, till he could be relieved by 
an Oracle from Delphos or 2 — 

Eſander therefore aſſured the People, he had 
ſeen a Star ſhoot, and at the ſame time Leoni- 
das was cited to anſwer for himſelf. Witne{- 
ſes were produc'd to teſtifie he had mar- 
ried an Aſian Woman, beſtow'd on him by one 
of King Seleucus __ Lieutenants; that — — 
two Children by her, but there ha 
{ome Difference betwixt them, ſhe di — 
tally hate him, that flying from her, he was 
in a manner forc'd to return to Sparta, where 
his Predeceſſor dying without Iſſue, he took 
upon him the Government. Lyſander not 
content with this, perſuades alſo Cleombrotusto 
lay claim to the Kingdom: He was of the 
Royal Family, and Son- in- law to Leonidas, 
who fearing now the event of this Proceſs, was 
fled to the Temple of Juno, call'd Calciæcus, 
together with his Daughter, the Wife of Cie- 


ombrotis, | 
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ombrotus, for ſhe on this Oc aſion reſolv'd 
to leave her Husband, and to follow her Father. 
Leonidas being again cited, and not appearing, 
they pronounc'd a Sentence of Depoſition a- 
gainſt him, and made Cleombrotus King in his 
lace. 
r Soon after this Revolution, Lyſander (his 
Vear expiring) went out of his Office, and new 
Epbore were choſen of the contrary Faction, 
x immediately conſpiring to reſtore Leoni- 
das, cited Lyſander and Mandroclidas to an- 
ſwer, for having, contrary to Law, cancell'd 
Debts, and defign'd a new Diviſion of Lands. 
They ſeeing themſelves in Danger, had re- 
courſe to the two Kings, and repreſented to 
them, how neceſſary it was for their Intereſt and 


- | Safety reſolutely tounite,therebytoprevent the 


Deſigns of the Ephore, and put a itoptotheir 
Encroachments. The Power of the Ephore 
(they faid) was only grounded on the Diſſen- 
tion of Kings, the Law having in that caſe 
1 that they ſhould determine whoſe 
igns were molt beneficial to the Common- 
wealth; but when the two Kings were unani- 
mous, none ought or durſt reſiſt their Autho- 
| rity. Agi and Cleombrotus thus perſuaded, 
went together with their Friends into the Mar- 
ket place, where raiſing the Ephore from their 
| Seats, they plac'd others in their room, (of 
which Ageſilaus was one ;) then arming a Com- 
| pany of young Men, and releaſing many out 
| of Priſon, thoſe of = contrary Faction began 
| Rr 3 to 
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to bein great fear of their Lives; but there 
was no Blood ſpilt. Agis on the contrary ha- 
ving notice that Ageſilaus had order'd 1 — 
pany of Soldiers to lye in wait for Leonidas, 
to kill him as he fled to Tegea, — 
ſent ſome of his Followers to defend him, 

to convey him ſafely into that City. 

Thus far all things proceeded proſperouſly, 
none daring to oppoſe; but by the ſordid A. 
varice of one Man, theſe promiſing Begin- 
nings were blaſted. Ageſilaus (as we aid) 
was much in Debt, = had a fair Eſtate in 
Land, and though he gladly join'd in this 
Deſign to be quit of his De 
all willing to part with his Land; therefore 
he perſuaded Agic, that if both theſe things 
ſhould be put in Execution at the ſame time, 
ſo great and ſo ſudden an Alteration might 
cauſe ſome dangerous Commotion; but if 
Debts were in the firſt place cancelled, the 
rich Men would afterwards more eaſily be 
prevail'd with to part with their Land. H- 
ſander alſo was of the ſame Opinion, being de- 
ceiv'd in like manner by the Craft of Age/i/avs; 
ſo that all Men were preſently commanded to 
bring in the Bonds (or Deeds of Obligation, 
by the Lacedemonians call'd Claria) into the 
Market-place, which being laid together in a 
Heap, they ſet Fire to it. The Uſurers and 
other Creditors, one may eaſily imagine, 
beheld it with a heavy Heart, but el 

| Bn G 


bts, he was not at | 
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told them ſcoffingly, His Eyes had never ſeen 
ſo Nr and ſo glorious a Flame. 

And now the Peoplepreſs'd earneſtly for a 
diviſion of Lands: The Kin 35 alſo had order d 
it ſhould be done; but Ageſilaus ſome- 
times pretending one Difficulty, and ſome- 
times another, delay d the Execution, i ill an 
Occaſion happen'd to call Agzs to the Wars. 
The Acheans, in virtue of a League defenſive, 
ſent to demand Succours, for they expected 
every Day when the AÆtoliant would attempt 
to enter Pelapone ſus, by the Confines of Mæga- 
ra: They had made Aratus their General, and 
ſent him with an Army to hinder this Incurſion. 
Aratus writ to the Ephore, who immediately 
ve Order Agis ſhould haſten to their Aſſi- 
ce with the Lacedemonian Auxiliaries. A 
gis was extreamly well pleas'd to ſee the for- 
wardneſs of the young Men ta this Expediti- 
on; for though they were very p2or, yet freed 
from Debts, and in hope of being Maſters of 
Land at their return, they followed chearful- 
iy and in good. Equipage. The Cities 
through which they paſs'd, were in Admira- 
tion to ſee how they march'd from one 
end of Pelapone ſus to the other, without 
the leaſt Diforder, and in a manner withoyt 
making any Noiſe: It gave them Occaſion to 
diſcourſe with one another, how great might 
be the Temperance and Modeſty of the anci- 
ent Lacedemonians, under their Famous Cap- 
tains Ageſilaus, Lyſander, and Leonidas, ſince 

Rr 4 they 
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they ſaw ſuch Diſcipline and exact Obedience 
under a King, who per N the youngeſt 
Man in all the Army. ey ſaw alſo how 
he was content to fare hardly, ready to un- 
dergo any Labours, and not to be diſtin- 
ouiſh'd by Pomp or Richneſs of Habir, from 
the meaneſt of his Soldiers. But if by this 
Moderation and Conduct he gain'd the Love 
of the Soldiers and the common People, it 
made him ſtill more odious to the Rich and 
Powerful, who were afraid ſuch an Example 
might work an Impreſſion to their Prejudice, 
in all the neighbouring Countries. 
Agis having join'd Aratus near the City of 
Cormth, a Council of War was calld, to debate 
whether or no it were expedient to give the 
nemy Battel. Agis on this Oc caſion ſhew'd a 
eat Forwardneſs and Reſolution, yet without 
inacy or Preſumption: He declared it 
was his Opinion they ought to Fight, thereby 
to hinder the Enemy from entring Pe/opone- 
s; but nevertheleſs he would ſubmit to the 
14 of Aratus, not only as the elder and 


more ienc'd Captain, but as he was Ge- 


neral of the Acheans, whoſe Forces he wou'd 


* 
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he expreſly tells us, That knowing the Peo- 
had well-nigh got in their Harveſt, he 
thought it much better to let the Enemy paſs, 
than to hazard by a Battel the loſs of the whole 
Country And therefore giving Thanks to the 
Confederates for their readineſs, he diſmiſs'd 
them. Thus Agis, not without having gain'd 
a great deal of Honour, return'd to Sparta, 
where he found the People in a Mutiny, and 
all things in Confuſion, occaſion'd by the A- 
yarice and ill Government of _— 
For he being now one of the Ephore, and 
that Authority freed from the Fear whic 
formerly kept him in ſome Reſtraint, forbore 
no kind of Oppreſſion which might bring in 
Gain: Among other things he exacted a 
Thirteenth Months Tax, whereas before they 
had never paid more than Twelve. For theſe 
and other Reaſons fearing his Enemies, and 
knowing how he was hated by the People, 
he thought it neceſſary to maintain a Guard, 
whi-h always accompanied him to the Courts 
of Juſtice ; and preſuming now on his Power, 
he was grown ſo inſolent, that of the two 
NINgS, the one he openly contemn'd; and if 
he ſhew'd any Reſpect towards Agis, wou'd 
have it thought rather an Effect of his near 
Relation, than any Duty or Submiſſion to 
the Royal Authority; and being deſirous all 
Men ſhould be confirmed in a Belief of his 
Power, he gave it out he was to continue E- 
| phore the enſuing Year alſo. 1 
7 2 8 N ESE 18 
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_ His Enemies, alarm'd by this Report, im- 
mediately conſpir'd againit him, and bring, 
ing back Leonidas from Tegea, re-eſtabliſhd 
him in the Kingdom, to which the Peo 
(hi gh incens d for having been defr 
in the promis d Diviſion of Lands) eaſily con- 
ſented. Ageſilaus himſelf wou d hardly ham 
eſcap'd their Fury, if his Son Hypomedan, x 
Man for his Virtues very much eſteem d 
the People, had not mediated in his behalf, 
and then privately convey'd him out of the 


"Doin 

g this Combuſtion, the two King 
fled, Agis to the Temple of Juna, and Clem 
brotus to that of Neptune. Leonidas more in- 
cens'd againſt his Son- in Law, meddled not 
with Agzs, but with his Soldiers went to C 
ombrotus's Sanctuary, and there with great 
Paſſion reproach'd him for (though he was us 


Son- in-Law) conſpiring with his Enemies, 


uſurping his Throne, and forcing him fron 
his Country: Cleombrotus having little to {ay 
for himſelt ſtood filent. His Wife Chelany, 
the Daughter of Leonidas, had been a Partner 
with Leonidas in his Sufferings; tor whenCk | 
ombrotus uſurp'd the Kingdom, ſhe forſook 
him, and wholly applied her ſelf to Comfort | 
her Father in his Affliction: Whilſt he ws ] 


in Sanctuary ſhe {laid with him, and when be 
fled ſhe fled with him, bewailing his Misfor | * 
tune, and extreamly diſpleas d with Cl/eombre | 
tus: But now upon this turn of Fortune, the | 
was 
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was as zealous and as aſſiduous in Expreſſions 
of Love and Duty to her Husband, whom 
ſhe embrac'd with one Arm, and her two lit- 
tle Children with the other. All Men were 
ſtrangely taken with the Piety and tender Af. 


I fection of the young Woman, who in a looſe 


| negleted Mourning, with a 


pale dejected 


| Countenance, and in a ſupphant Poſture, 


ſpoke thus to Leonidas. 

I am not brought to this Condition you ſee me in, 
nor have taken upon me this mourning Habit, by 
reaſon of the preſent Misfortanes of Cleombro- 
tus; tis long ſince familiar tome; it was put on to 
condole with you in your Bani ; 4nd now 
are reſtor d to your Country, and to your Kingdom, 
muſt I ſtill remain inGrief and Miſery? Or wow d 
you have me attir d in myFeſizualOrnament t, that 
Imay rejoice with you, when you have till d uitb- 
iu my Arms, the Man to whom you gave me for 4 
Wife? Either Cleombrotus muſt appeaſe you by 
mine and my Children's Tears, or he muſt ſuffer 
4 Puniſhment greater than his Faults have de- 
feru'd : He ſhall infallibly ſee me die before him, 
whom he has profeſs d tenderly to love: Towhat 
end ſbou d I live, or how ſhall T appear among the 

2 Ladies, uben it ſhall ſo manifeſtlybe ſeen, 
that I have not been able to move toCumpaſſion nei- 
tber aHusband nor a Father? I was born, it ſtems 
ts be diſbonour d and diſgrac d, both as a M ife and 
Daughter,with that Relation which is neareſt ta 
me in each Capacity. As for Cleombrotus, I have © 
| ſufficiently d:fown'd bis Canſe,when ] for ſook him 
40 


\ 
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to follow you; but now you your [elf will juſt 
bit Proceedings, by ſhewing totheWorld, AVE 
the ſake of a Kingdomit is juſt to kill a Sorin: 
law, and be regardleſs of a Daughter. Chelonis 
having 7 — — — turn'd her 
weeping Eyes to the Spectators, then gentlyre. 
2 ead in her Husband's Beſom | 
Leonidas touchd with Compaſſion, with 
drew a while to adviſe with his Friends; then 
returning, condemn'dCleombrotus to perpetual | 
Baniſhment : Chelonzs, he ſaid, ought to ſtay 
with him; it not being juſt ſhe ſhould forſake 
a Father, who had granted at her Interceſſion 
the Life of her Husband ; but all he couldfay 
would not prevail. She roſe up immediately, 
and taking one of her Children in her Arms, 
gave the other to her Husband ; then having 
1 her Devotions at the Altar where 
e had taken Sanctuary, ſhe chearfully fol- 
low'd him into Baniſhment. _ To be ſhort, fo 
—— was the Virtue and Generoſity expreſsd 
y 


Chelonzs on this occaſion, that if Cleombrotus 
were not ſtrangely blinded by Ambition, he 
would chuſe to be Baniſh'd with ſo excellent 
a Woman, rather than without her to poſleſs 
a Kingdom. 

Cleombrotu thus remov'd, Leonidas thought 
fit alſo to diſplace the Ephore, and to chuſe 
others in their room; then he began to con- 
ſider how he might entrap Agis. At firſt he 
endeavour'd by fair means to perſuade him 
to leave the Sanctuary, and partake with = 
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(as was his Right) in the Kingdom: The 
People, he ſaid, would eaſily pardon the Er- 
rors of a young Man, ambitious of Glory, 
and deceiv'd by the Craft of Ageſilaus. But 
finding Agis was ſuſpicious, and not to be 
prevuiſ'd with to quit his » he gave 
over that Deſign; yet what could not then be 
effected by the Diſſimulation of an Enemy, 
was ſoon after brought to paſs by the Trea- 

chery of a Friend. 
Amphares, Demochares,and Archeſilaus,did 
often viſit Agis, and he was ſo confident of 
their Fidelity, that after a while he was pre- 
vail'd with to accompany them to the Baths, 
which were not far diſtant, they conſtantly 
returning to ſee him ſafe again inthe Temple. 
hares had borrow'd a great deal of Plate 
and rich Houſhold-ſtuff of Ageſiſtrata, and 
hop'd if he could deſtroy her and the whole 
Family, he might peaceably enjoy thoſe 
Goods. To ſo baſe an Intent, he was ready 
to ſerve Leonidas in any treacherous way, and 
being one of the Ephore, did all he could to 
incenſe the reſt of his Collegues againſt 4- 
gis. Theſe Men therefore finding that Agis 
would never ſtir from his Sanctuary, but on- 
ly when he went to the Bath, reſolv'd to 
make uſe of that occaſion : And one Day in 
his return, they met and ſaluted him as for- 
merly, diſcourſing pleaſantly by the way, as 
familiar Friends uſe to do, till coming tothe 
turning of a Street which led to the Priſon, 
Am- 
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hares by Virtue of his Office arreſted Agis, | 
told him, He muſt go with him before the 

other Epbore, to anſwer for his Miſdemeanors, 
At the lame time Demochares, who was a tall 
Man, threw his Cloak over his Head, 
and dragg'd him after by the Neck, whillt 
the others went behind to thruſt him on; ſo 
that none of Agis's Friends being near to aſſiſt 
him, they eaſily got him into the Priſon, 
where Leonidas was already arriv'd, with a | 
y of Soldiers, who ſtrongly guarded 
all the Avenues : The Ephore were alſo 
there with as many of the Senators as they 
knew to be trueto their Party, being deſirous 
to proceed with ſome reſemblance of Juſtice. 
Firſt they bad him give an Account, why | 
he had gone about to alter the Government? 
To which Ag:is (only ſmiling at their Craft 
and Diſſimulation) anſwer'd not a Word: 
Amphares told him, It was more ſeaſonable to 
weep, for now the time was come in which 
he 'd be puniſh'd for his Preſumption 


Another of the Ephoreſeeming more favours | 


ble, (and offering as it were an _— ask'd 
him, whether he was not forced to what he 
did by Ageſilaut and Lyſander? But Agis an- 
ſwer'd, he had not been conſtrain'd by any 
Man, nor had any other Intent in what he 
did, but only to follow the Example of Ly 
cargus, and to govern conformably to 
Laws. The ſame Ephore ask'd him, Whe- 
ther now at leaſt he did not repent his = 
n , 
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neſs? to which he reply'd, That tho' he ſaw 
unavoidable Death before his Eyes, yet he 
cou'd never repent of ſo juſt and ſogloriousa 
Deſign. They had not the patience to bear 
him any longer, but commanded the Serjeants 
to carry him into the Decade, (which was a 
ace in the Priſon where they us'd toStrangle 
Miefsctors) The Officers refus'd to obey, 
and the very mercenary Soldiers declin'd it, 
| believing it an inſolent and a wicked Act to 
lay violent Hands on a King; which as ſoon as 
Demochares perceiv'd, 1 reviling 
them for it, he himſelf thruſt him into the 
Room. | 
By this time the News of Agzs his being 
| feiz'd having reach'd all Parts of the City, 
| | Had occaſion'd a great Concourſe of People 
- | with Lanthorns and Torches about the Pri- 
ſon-Gates, and in the midſt of them the Mo- 
ther and the Grandmother of Agzs, crying 
out with a loud Voice, that their King ought 
to appear, and to be heard by the People, and 
| ſhould at leaſt be proceeded with in the uſual 
Forms of Juſtice. But this Clamour, inſtead 
of preventing, haſten'd his Death, his Ene- 
mies fearing if the Tumult ſhould increaſe, he 
might that very Night be reſcued out of their 
| Hands. a : 
Agis being now at the point to die, per- 
— one of the Serjeants bliter! bewailing 
his Misfortune : Weep not Friend, (ſays he) 


for me, who die innocent, but rather grieve for 


thoſe 


% V Eo: 


WT 
* 
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thoſe who are guilty of this wicked AF; 
— is ade 2.2. than theirs. As * 
as he had ſpoken theſe Words, not ſhewing 
the leaſt ſign of Fear, he patiently ſtretch'd out 
his Neck to the Executioner. | 
Immediately after Agis was dead, 
res went out of the Priſon-gate, where he 
found Ageſiſtrata, who caſting her ſelf at his 
Feet, he gently rais'd her up, prey ſtill 
the ſame Friendſhip as formerly : He aſſurd 
her, ſhe need not fear any farther Violence 
ſhould be offer'd againſt her Son; and that if 
ſhe pleas'd, ſhe might go in and ſee him; ſhe 
begg'd her Mother might alſo have the favour 
to be admitted; and he reply*d, No wan 
mould hinder it. When they were enter 
he commanded the Gate ſhould again be 
lo:k'd, and the Grandmother to be firſt intro- 


duc'd; ſhe was now grown v old, and had | 


liv'd all her Days with great Reputation of 
Virtue and Wiſdom. As ſoon as Amphares 
thought ſhe was diſpatch'd, he told A res 
She might now go in if ſhe pleas ck ; the en- 


ter'd, where beholding her Son's Body ſtretch'd |. 


on the Ground, and her Mother hanging Pl 
the Neck, ſhe ſtood at firſt aſtoniſh'd at 


horrid a S cle; but after a while recolle - 


cting her Spirits, the firſt thing ſhe did, was to 
aſſiſt the Soldiers in taking down the Body; 
then covering it decently, ſhe laid it by her 


Son's, whom convening, and kiſſing bs | 
e, 


Cheeks; O my Son, ſaid the, rig thy too [ 


Aufl. 
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Mercy and Goodneſs which has brought thee and 

ustothis untimelyend. Amphares, who ſtood 

watching behind the door, hearing this, ruſh'd 
in haſtily, and with a furious Tone and Coun- 
tenance ſaid to her, Since you approve /0 wellof 
your Son's Attions," tis fit you ſhouldpartake in his 
| Reward. She riſing up to meet her Deſtiny, 
| | only utter'd thoſe few words, I pray the Gods 
' | that all this may redound to the good of Sparta. 
And now the three Bodies l to 
view, and the Fact divulg'd, no fear of Ma- 
giſtrates could hinder the People from ex- 
preſſing a deteſtation of it, or from hating 
the chief Contrivers, and eſpecially Leonidas 
and Amphares; they were not afraid openly to 
declare, that fo wicked and barbarousan At 
had never been committed in Sparta, ſince firſt 
the Doriens inhabited Peloponeſus; the very 
| | Enemies in War, they ſaid, were always cau- 
; | tious of ſpilling the Blood of a Lacedemonian 
1 


Ach. A. 4. 4 _— n — 


King, inſomuch that in any Encounter they 
wou'd decline, and endeavour toavoid them, 


| | ſogreat a Reſpect they bore to the Royal Ma- 
| jefly. I — for, *tis very remarkable, 
that in ſo many Battels fought betwixt the La- 
cedemonian and the other Grecian, none bur 
Cleombrotus was kill'd, being wounded with a 
Javelin, at the Battel of Leuctres, alittle before 
the days of King Philip of Macedon. I am not 
ignorant, that the Meſenians affirm, Theopom- 
pus was alſo ſlam by their Ariffomenes; but the 


Lacedemonians deny it, and fay, He was only 
81 wounded: 
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wounded: Be it as it will, tis certain at leaſt 
that Agis was the firſt King put to Death by the 
Ephore, with a form and pretence of Juſtice, 
and only for having endeavour'd to reduce 
them to their original Inſtitution, a Deſign well 
becoming the Courage of a noble Spartan. 
Thus Agis had the fortune to be ill treated 
by his Enemies, and worſe by his Friends; | 
for if he had reaſon to complain of Leonidas, 
whoſe Life he had fav'd, much more of Am- 
hares, in whoſe Friendſhip he 'd the 
igheſt Confidence: So unmercifully was he 
dealt with by others, who being himſelf of 
moſt mild — 


generous Diſ ion, did he 
ſerve to be belov'd 5d by all Mankind. 


THE 


L IF E 
CLEOMENES. 


— 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, 
By the Reverend Mr. CRE EC, Fellow of 
All-Souls Rs in 3 


H Us fell Agis. His Brother Archi- 
l damus was too quick for Leonidas, and 
ſav'd himſelf * timely Retreat. But 
his Wife then newly brought to Bed, the Ty- 
ard bert from 1 nh, wa and com- 
p to marry Cleomenes, though 
achat time too young for a Wife; for he was 
*— that any ns elſe ſhould have 1 * 

2 
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ſhe being Heireſs to her Father Gylippur 8 
Eſtate; for Perſon the fineſt Woman 
Greece, good-natur'd, of an exemplary 
Life; and therefore, they ſay, ſhe did allfte 
2 that ſhe might not be compelld to th 
tch. 

Being thus married to Cl/eomenes, ſhe hated 
Leonidas, but to the Youth ſhe ſhew'd her ſelf 
a kind and obliging Wife. He, as ſoons 
they came together, began to love her 
much, and the conſtant Kindneſs that ſhe fi 


ſomewhat of Concern in the young Man for 
him, ſo that he would often enquire of ber 
| concerning what had paſſed, and attentively 


liften to the Story of Agis's Deſigns. Now | 


; he 


Cleomenes had a generous and great 
his Pleas 


was as temperate and moderate 1 


ſures as Agzs, but not ſo very cautious, cit. 


cumſpect and gentle: A Spur of Paſſionalways 
gall'd him, and his Eagerneſs to purſue that 
which he thought good and juſt, was violent 
and heavy; to make Men willing to obey, he 


conceived to be the beſt Diſcipline ; but like- | 


wiſe to break the ftubborn, and force themto 


and brave. This Diſpoſition made him diſlike 
the management of the City: The Citizens lay 
diſſolv'd in ſupine Idleneſs and Pleaſures; the 
King minded nothing, deſigning, if no body 
gave him any Diſturbance, to waſte his time 
in Eaſe and Riot; the Publick was 8 


e 
* 


. 


retain'd for the Memory of Agis, wrought F 


be better, was in his Opinion commendable 
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and each Man intent upon his private Gain. 
was dangerous, now Agi was killd, to 
mention the exerciſin training of their 
Vouth, and to ſet up for the ancient Bra | 
| and Equality, was Treaſon againſt the State. 
Tis ſaid alſo that Cleomenet, whilſt a Boy, 
ſtudied Philoſophy under Spherus the 
ſthenite, who coming to Sparta, was very 
ligent in inſtructing the Youth: Spherss was 
one of the chief of Zeno the Citisans Scholars, 
and tis likely that he admired the manly tem- 
per of Cleomenes, and inflam'd his generous 
Ambition. The ancient Leonidas (as Story 
faith) being ask'd what manner of Poet he 
thought Tyrteus ?reply'd, An excellent one to 
whet the Courages of Youth, for being fill'd 
with Fury by his Poems, they daringly ven- 
tur'd on any er: Now the Stoiet Philoſo- 
is a dangerous Incentive to hot and fiery 
poſitions, but being mix d with a grave 
and cautious Temper, is very good to fix and 
ſettle the Reſolutions. | 
Upon the Death of his Father Leonidas, he 
' ſucceeded, and obſerving the Citizens of all 
ſorts to be debauch'd, the Rich neglectin 
| the Publick, and intent on their own Gain an 
Pleaſure, and the Poor being cramp'd in their 
private Fortunes, grown unactive, Cowards, 
and not inclinable to the Spartan Inſtitution 
and way of Breeding, that he had only the 
Name of King, and — all the Power, 
913 Was 


Err 


1 
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was reſolv'd to c the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs. He had a Friend whoſe Name was 
Xenares, his Lover, (ſuch an Affection the 
Spartans expreſs by the Word E ) him 
he ſounded, and of him he would com 


enquire what manner of King Ag:s was; | 
what Means, and by what Aſtfiancehe 1 


purſued his Deſigns. Xenares at tit 

y comply d with his Requeſt, and told 
the whole Story, with all the particular 
Circumſtances of the Actions. But when he 


and 
Willi 
him 


obſerv'd Cleomenes to be extreamly affected at 
the Relation, and more than ordinarily mov d 


at Agis's new Model = = 8 — 
begging a on tne. Story, at 

— him, told him, hey was frantick, 
and at laſt left off all fort of Familiarity 
and Converſation with him, yet he never 
told any Man the Cauſe of their Diſagree- 
ment, but would only ſay, Cleomenes knew 
ry well. Cleomenes finding Xenares averſe 
to his Deſigns, and thinking all others to be 
of the ſame Opinion, conſulted with none, but 
contrived the whole Buſineſs by himſelf. And 
conſidering that it would be eaſier to bring 
bout an Alteration when the City was at 


Common-wealth in a Quarrel with the Ache- 


ans, who had given them fair Occaſions to com- 


plain: Fer Aratus, a Man of the greateſt Pow- 
er amongſt all the Acheans, deſign'd from the 


very | 


War, than when in Peace, he engag'd the | 
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| publick Reſentment, but march'd by N 
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beginning to bring all the Pe/oponeſians 
4 one common Body. And to effect this, 
he undertook many E itions, and ran 
through a long courſe of Policy; for he thought 
this the only means to make them an equal 
Match for their foreign Enemies: All the reſt 
agreed to his Propoſals, only the Lacedemoni- 
ans, the Eleans, and as many of the Arcadi- 
aur as inclin'd to the Spartan Intereſt, refus'd. 
Therefore as ſoon as Leonidas was dead, he fell 


upon the Arcadianc, and waſted thoſe eſpecially 


that border'd on Achaia; by this means de- 


ſigning to try the Inclinations of the Spartans, 
and 4 as a Youth, and of no 
ence in Affairs of State or War. Upon 
this the Ephore ſent Cleomenes to ſurpriſe the 
Atbenæum (dedicated to Minerva) near Bei. 
bina, which is a Paſs of Laconia, and was then 
under the Juriſdiction of the Megalapolit ans: 
poſſeſt himſelf of the Place, and for- 
tified it; at which Action Aratus ſhew'd 2 
12 

to ſurpriſe Tegea and Orc homenium. The De- 


 fignfail'd; for thoſe that were to betray the 


Cities into his Hands, doubted the Succeſs ; 
ſo Aratusretreated, imagining that his Deſign 


| had been undiſcover'd: But Cleomenes wrote 


a jeering Letter to him, and defired to know, 


as from a Friend, whither he intended to 


march at Night? and Aratzs anſwering, That 
having underſtood bis Deſign to fortiſiè Belbi- 
| 514 dy 
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na, he reſolv'd to march thither to oppoſe 

him. Cleomenes return'd, That he believ'd it, 
but defir'd him to give him an Account, if it 
ſtood with his Convenience, why he carried 
thoſe Torches and Ladders with him? 
Aratus laughing at the Jeer, and asking 

what manner of Youth this was; Democrites, 

a Spartan Exile, replied, If you have any De 

ſigns upon the Lacedemonians, begin before this 

young Eagle's Talons are grown. Preſently af. 

ter by Cleomenes being in Arcadia with a 

few Horſe, and 300 Foot, the Ephore fearingto 

engage in the War, commanded him home; 

but upon his Retreat, Aratus taking Capbuc, 
they commiſſionꝰd him again. In this E 
dition he took Met budrium, and ſpoil'd the 
Country of the Argives: The Achaiant, to 
ſtop his Victory, and ſecure his Friends, ſent 
2e000 Foot and 1000 Horſe againſt him, un- 
der the command of Ar:iomachus. Cleomenes 
fac'd them at Palantium, and offer'd Battel: 
But Aratss being daſh'd at his Bravery, would 
not ſuffer the General to engage, but retreat- 
ed, being curs'd by the Acbæant, and hooted 
at, and ſcorn'd by the Spartans, who were not 
above 5000, for a Coward. Cleamenes, encou- 
raged by this Succeſs, began to vaunt among 
the Citizens a Sentence of one of their Anct- 
ent Kings, who ſaid, The Spartans /#/dom en- 
quired how many their Enemies were, but whert | 
they were. After this, marching to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Eleans, upon whom the — 
, i 1 1 : W arr” 9 
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na, and before any Bod 
the City, and put a new 


the Kingly State was fill'd up, and equally 
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warr'd, and about Lyceum falling upon the 
Enemy in their Retreat, he routed their whole 
, taking a great number of Captives, 
and leaving many dead upon the Place; fo 
that it was commonly reported amongſt the 
Greeks that Aratus was lain. But Aratus ma- 
ing the beſt Advantage of the Opportunity, 
ently after the Defeat, march'd to Manti- 

— it, took 
rriſon into it. Up- 
on this, the Lacedemonians being quite diſcou- 
raged, and oppoſing Clcomenes's Deſign of car- 
rying on the War, he was eager to ſend for 


Archi » Agis's Brother from Me ſena, for he 


of the other Family had a right to the King- 
dom; and beſide, Cleomenes thought that the 
Power of the Ephore would be abated, when 


poiſed between the two Families. But thoſe 
that were concern'd in the Murther of Ari: 
underſtanding the Deſign, and fearing that 


upon Archidamusr's Return they ſhould be cal- 


led to an Account, receiv'd him coming pri- 
vately into Town, waited on him, and pre- 
ſently after murther'd him; but whether Cleo- 
menes Was againſt it, (as Phylarcus imagines) 
or whether he was perſuaded by his Friends, 
or wink'd at the Contrivance, is uncertain ; 
however, they were moſt blam'd, as having 
forc'd his Conſent. But he ſtill reſolving to 
new model the State, brib'd the Ephore to 
make him General: And won the Affections 


of 
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of many others by means of his Mother Crg- 
reficliea, who fpared no Coft, and was 
zealous to promote the ſame Intereſt ; | 
though of her felf ſhe had no Inclination to 
marry, yet for her Son's ſake, ſhe wedded 
one of the chiefeſt Citizens for Wealth and 
Power. Cleomenes marching forth with the 
Army now under his Command, took Leuctra, 
a Place belonging to Megalopolis; and the 
Acheans quickly facing him with a good Body 
of Men commanded by Aratws, ina Battelun- 
der the very Walls of the City, ſome part of 
his Army was routed. But Aratzs command: 
ing the Acheans not to paſs a deep Hollow, 
and ſtopping the Purfuit, Lydiadas, the Mega- 
topolitan, fretting at the Orders, and encours 
ging the Horſe which he led, and purſuing 
the routed Enemy, fell into a Place full of 
Vines, Hedges, and Ditches ; and being fore d 
to break his Ranks, was put into a great Diſ- 
order. Cleomenes obſerving the Advantage, 
commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to en- 
gage him, by whom, after a brave Diſpute, 
he was routed and flain. The Lacedemonians 
thus encouraged with a great Shout, fell 
the Acheans, and routed their whole Army. 
Or the ſlain, which were very many, ſome 
Cleomenes delivered upon Articles, but the 
Body of Lydiadas he commanded to be brought 
to him; and then putting on it a Purple Robe, 
and a Crown upon its Head, ſent a Convoy 
with it to the Gates of Megalopolzs. _ LY 
za 7 
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diadas was the Man that reſign'd his Crown, 
reſtor d Liberty to the Citizens, and join'd 
the City to the Achæan Intereſt. Cleomenes 
being very much raiſed by this Succeſs, and 
1 » that if Matters were wholly at his 
iſpoſal, he ſhould quickly be too hard for. 
the Acheans; he taught Megi ſton ec, his Mo- 
ther's Husband, That twas expedient for the 
State to ſhake off the Power of the Ephore, 
and to put all their Wealth into one common 
Stock for the whole Body: That Sparta, being 
reſtor d to its old Equality, might be rais'd 
upto be Miſtreſsof all Greece. Megiſtones liked 
the Deſign, and engaged Iwo or Three more 
of his — — Temp one of the 
Eobore ſleeping in Paſiphaes Lemple, dream'd 
a very ſurprizing Dream; for he thought he 
ſa the Four Chairs removed out of the Plaze 
where the Ephore uſed to fit and hear Cauſes, 
and one only ſet there; and whilit he won- 
der'd, he heard a Voice out of the Temple, ſay- 
ing, This is beſt for Sparta. The Perſon telling 
Cleomenes this Dream, he was a little trou- 
bled at firſt, fearing that he us'd this as a 
Trick to ſift him, __ ſome Suſpicion of his 
; but when he was ſatisſied that the 
Relator ſpoke Truth, he took Heart again; 
and taking with him thoſe whom he thought 
| would be againſt his Model, he took Eræa 
and Alcæa, two Cities of the Acheans, fur- 
niſn'd Orchomenium with Proviſions, befieg'd 
Mantinea; and with long Marches ſo * 
| | rae 
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the Lacedemonians, that — 7 them deſired 
to be left in Arcadia; and he ſatisfy'd their 
Requeſt. With the Mercenaries he marched 

to Sparta, and by the way communicated his 
to thoſe whom he thought fitteſt for 
his , and march'd flowly, that he 
might catch the Ephore at Supper. When he 
was come near the City, he ſent Ezricleides 
tothe Suſſitium, the Eating-place of the Ephore, 
under Pretence of carrying ſome Meſlage from 
him from the Army: Tbreicion, Pheb:s, and 
Two of thoſe which were bred with Cle. 
ment, Which they call Samothrace, follow'd 
with a few Soldiers: And whilſt Exzricleidas 
was delivering his Meſſage to the Ephore,they 
ran upon them with their drawn Swords, and 
ſlew them. Age 


ſilaus, as ſoon as he was run 
through, fell, and lay as dead; but in a little 
time he roſe, filently convey'd himſelf out of 
the Room, and crept undiſcover'd into a little 
Houſe, which was the Temple of Fear, and 
which was always us'd to be ſhut, but was 
then by chance open; being got in, he ſhut 
the Door, and lay cloſe : The other Four 
were killed, and above Ten more that came 
to their Aſſiſtance; to thoſe that were quiet, 
they did no harm, ſtopp'd none that fled the 
City, and ſpar d Ageſilaut, who came out 
of the Temple the next Day. The Lacedemo- 
nian have not only Templesdedicated to Fear, 
but alſo to Death, Laughter, and the like Paſ- 
ſions : Now they worſhip Fear, not as ny 
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do thoſe Deities which they dread, eſteeming 
it hurtful, but thinking their Polity is chiefly 
kept up by Law; and therefore the Ephore, 
Na is my Author) when they enter up- 
on their Government, make Proclamation to 
the People, That they ſhould ſhave their 
Whiskers, and be obedient to the Laws, that 
they might not be forc d to be ſevere; uſing 
this trivial Particular (in my Opinion) to ac- 
cuſtom their Youth to Obedience even in the 
ſmalleſt Matters. And the Ancients, I think, 
did not imagine Fortitude to te = Fear- 
leſsneſs, but a cautious Fear of Infamy and 
Diſgrace: For thoſe that ſhow moſt Fear to- 
wards the Laws, are moſt bold againſt their 
Enemies; and thoſe are leaſt afraid of any 
Danger, who are moſt afraid of a juſt Re- 
proach. Therefore he ſaid well: 


A Reverence ſtill attends on Fear. 
And Homer, 
Fear d you ſball be, dear Uncle, and rever'd. 


1 And again, 


bs ſilence fearing thoſe that bore the Sway. 


For *tis very commonly ſeen, that Men Re- 
verence thoſe whom they Fear; and there- 


fore the Lacedemonians plac'd the Tum of 
ear 
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Fear by the Fuſſitium of the Ephore, having 
rais'd their Power to almoſt abſolute Mo- 
narchy. ih 
-The next Cleomenes proſcrib'd 80 of 
the Citizens, w he t neceſſary to 
Baniſh, and removed all the Seats of the Zphore 
except one, in which he himſelf defi to 
fit, and hear Cauſes; and calling the Citizens 
together, he made an Apology for his Pro- 
ceedings, ſaying, That by Zycurgus the Senate 
was join'd to the Kings, and that that Model 
of — had continued a long time, 
and needed no other ſort of Magiſtrates to 
ive it Perfection. But afterward, in the long 
ar with the Meſſenians, when the Kings be- 
ing to Command the Army, had no time to 
attend Civil Cauſes, they choſe ſome of their 
Friends, and left them to determine the Suits | 
of the Citizens in their ſtead. Theſe were 
called Ephore, and at firſt behaved themſelves as 
Servants p the Kings ; — 1 by 
degrees, t appropriated the Power to 
themſelves, * erected a diſtinct ſort of Ma- 
giſtracy. An Evidence of the Truth of this, 
may be taken from the uſual Behaviour of 
the Kings, who upon the firſt and ſecond 
Meſſage of the Ephore, refuſe to go, but upon 
the third readily attend them: And Aſteropur, 
the firſt that raiſed the Epbore to that height 
of Power, liv'dagreat many Years after their 
Inſtitution; therefore whilſt they modeſily 
contained themſelves within their own 


phere, | | 


introduced Power, ſhould ſo far deſtroy the 
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Sphere, twas better to bear with them than 
to make a Diſturbance. But that an upſtart, 


old Model of Government, as to Baniſh ſome 
Kings, Murther others, without hearing their 
Defence, and threaten thoſe who deſired to 
ſee the beſt and moſt Divine Conſtitution re- 
ſtored in Sparta, was unſufferable.. Therefore 
if it had been poſſible for him, without Blood- 
ſhed, to have freed Lacedemonfrom thoſe Fo- 
reign Plagues, Luxury, Vanity, Debts, and 


| Ufury; and from thoſe more ancient Evils, 


Poverty and Riches, he ſhould have * 
himſelf the happieſt King in the World; ha- 
ving, like an expert Phyſician, cured the Di- 
ſeakes of his Country without Pain. But now 


inthis Neceſſity, I. 8 Example favoured 
his Proceedings; who being neither King, nor 


Magiſtrate, but a private Man, and aimi 
at 


Kingdom, came armed into the Mar- 
ket- place, and for fear of the King Carileus, 
fled to the Altar: But he being a good Man, 
and a Lover of his Country, readily confen- 
ted to Lycurgus's Project, and admitted an 
Alteration in the State. Thus, by his own 
Actions, Lycurgus ſhow'd, That it was diffi- 
cult to correct the Government without 
Force and Fear; in u which, he ſaid, he 
would be ſo moderate, as never to deſire their 
Aſſiſtance; but either to terrifie or ruin the 


Enemies of Sparta's Happineſs and Safety. He 
commanded that all the 


and ſhould be left 
in 


in common, and private Claims laid aſide: 
That Debtors ſhould be diſcharged of their 
Debts, and a ſtrict Search made, who were 
Foreigners, and who not : That the tme 
1 recovering their Courage, might de. 
the City with their Arms, and that 
may no longer ſee Laconia, for want of a ſuſ. 
cient Number to ſecure it, waſted by the 

ZEtoliansand T!lyrians. Then he himſelf fir, | 
with his Father-in-law Meg:/tones, and his 
Friends, brought all their Wealth into one 
blick Stock, and all the other Citizens fol 
w'd the Example: The Land was divided, 
and one that he had Baniſh'd, had 1 
Share aſſign d him; for he promiſed toreſtore 
all, as ſoon as Things were ſettled and in 
quiet; and compleating the common Number 
of Citizens, out of the beſt and ' moſt agree- 
able of the neighbouring Inhabitants, he rad 
a Body of 4000 Men; and inſtead of a 5 
taught them to uſe a Sariſſa, (a long Pike) 
with both Hands, and to carry their Shields 
by a * faſtned round their Arms, and 
not by a Handle, as before. After this, be 
began to conſult about the exerciſing and 
breeding of the Youth, (many Particulars of 
which, Spheras being they at Sparta, directed) 
and in a ſhort time the Schools of Exerciſe, 
and their Sy/it:a, (common Eating- places) re- 
cover'd their ancient Decency and Order, 2 
few out of neceſlity, but the moſt — 


applying themſelves to that Generous al 
Lacon 
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Laconick Way of Living: Beſides, that the 
Name of Monarch might give them no Jea- 
louſfie, he made Eucleidas, his Brother, Part- 
ner in the Throne; and that was the only 
Time that Sparta had two Kings of the ſame 
Family. Then underſtanding that the Achzans, 
and Aratus, imagin'd that this Change had 
diſturb'd and ſhaken his Affairs, and that he 
would not venture out of Sparta, and leave 
the City now unſettled by ſo great an Altera- 
tion, he thought 1t great and ſerviceable to 
his Deſigns, to convince his Enemies that he 
was eagerly deſirous of a War: And there- 
fore making an Incurſion into the Territories 
of Megalopolit, he waſted the Country very 
much, and got a conſiderable Booty. And 
at laſt taking thoſe that us'd to act in the 
publick Solemnities 8 Meſſena, 
and building a Theatre in the Enemies Coun- 
try, and ſetting a Prize of 40 J. Value, he 
fate Spectator a whole Day; not that he ei- 
ther deſir'd or needed ſuch a Divertiſement, 
but as it were inſulted o'er his Enemies; and 
that by thus manifeſtly deſpiſing them, he might 
ſhow that he had more than conquer'd the 


 Acheans: For that alone, of all the Greek or 


Kings Armies, had no Stage-players, no Jug- 
glers, no Dancing or Singing-women yt an, 
ing it; but was free from all ſorts of Looſeneſs, 
antonneſs, and Foppery: The young Men 
being for the moſt part upon Duty, and 
the old Men teaching them at leiſure- time to 


K apply 


Ik 
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apply themſelves to their uſual Drollery, and 
to rally one another facetiouſly after the La- 
conick Faſhion; the Advantages of which] 
have diſcovered in the Life of Lycurgus. He 
himſelf inſtructed all by his Example: He was 
A n of Temperance before every 
Man's Eyes; and his Courſe of Living, was 
neither more ſtately, nor more expenſive, than 
any of the Commons. And this was a con- 
ſiderable Advantage to him in his Deſigns on 
Greece: For Men when they waited u 
other Kings, did not ſo much admire their 
Wealth, coſtly Furniture, and numerous At- 
tendance, as they hated their Pride and State, 
their Difficulty of Acceſs, and ſcornful com- 
manding Anſwers to their Petitions. But 
when they came to Cleomenes. who was both 


really a King, and bore that Title, and faw 


no Purple, no Robes of State * him, no 
Chairs and Couches about him for his eaſe; 
and that he did not receive Petitions, and 
return Anſwers after a long delay, by a Num- 
ber of Meſſengers, Waiters, or by Bills, but 
that he roſe and came forward to meet thoſe 
that came to wait upon him, ſtaid, talk d free- 
ly and graciouſly with all that had Buſineſs, 
they were extreamly taken, won to his Ser- 
vice, and profeſs'd that he alone was the true 
Son of Hercules. His common every Days 
Meal was in a mean Room, very {paring, and 
after the Laconick manner; and when he en- 
tertain'd Ambaſſadors, or Strangers, two 

more 
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more Beds were added, and a little better Din- 
ner provided by his Servants; but no Frica- 
cies, no Dainties, only the Diſhes were lar- 
ger, and the Wine more plentiful: For he re- 
prov'd one of his Friends for entertaining ſome 
Strangers with nothing but Pulſe, and black 
Broth, ſuch Diet as they uſually had in their 
Phiditia; ſaying, That upon ſuch Occafions, 
and when they treat Strangers, 'twas not 
requiſite to be too exact Laconiant. After 
Supper, a Stand was brought in, with a braſs 
Veſſel full of Wine, two Silver Pots, which 
held almoſt a Quart a- piece, a few ſilver Cups, 
of which he that pleas'd might drink, but no 
Liquor was forc'd on any of the Gueſts. There 
wasno Muſick, nor was any required; for he 
entertain'd the Company, ſometimes asking 
Queſtions, ſometimes telling Stories: And his 
Diſcourſe was neither too grave, and unplea- 
ſantly ſerious, nor vain or abuſive, but mer- 
rily facetious; for he thought thoſe ways of 
catching Men by Gifts and Preſents, which 
other Kings uſe, to be mean and inartificial; 
and it ſeem'd to him to be the moſt glorious 
Method, and moſt ſuitable to a King, to win 
the Affections of thoſe that came near him, by 
pleaſant Diſcourſe, and unaffected Converſa- 
tion: For a Friend and Mercenary differ only 
in this, That the one is made by Converſa- 
tion and agreeableneſs of Humour, and the 
other by Reward. The Mantineans were the 
firſt that oblig'd him bs for getting by Night 
| = Tha into 
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into the City, and driving out the Achæan Gar. 
riſon, they put themſelves under his Prote. 
ction: Hereſtor'd them their Polity and Laws, 
and the ſame Day march'd to Tegea; and a 
little while after, fetching a Compaſs through 
Arcadia, he made a Deſcent upon Pheræ in 
Achaia, intending to force Aratus to a Battel, 
or bring him into Diſrepute, for refuſing to 
engage, and ſuffering him to waſte the Coun- 
try: Hyperbatas at that time commanded the 
Army, but Aratus had all the Power amongſt 
the Acheans. The Achzans marching forth 
with their whole Strength, and incamping in 
Dumaea, about Hecatombeum, Cleomenes came 
up, and thinking it not adviſeable to pitch be- 
tween Dumæa, a City of the Enemies, and the 
Camp of the Acheans, he boldly dar'd the 
Acheans, and forc'd them to a Battel, and rout- 
ing the Phalanx, flew a great many in the 
Fight, and took many Priſoners ; thence march- | . 
ing to Lagon, and driving out the Achean | 
Garriſon, he reſtor*d the Giry to the Elan. 
The Affairs of the Achæaus being in this De- 
ſperate Condition, Aratus, who was wont to 


continue in his Government above a Year,re- | 


fus'd the Command, though they entreated 
and urg'd him to accept it; and this was ill 
done, when the Storm was high, to put the 
Power out of his own Hands, and ſet another 
to the Helm. Cleomenes at firſt propoſed fair 
and eaſie Conditions by his Ambaſſadors to | 
the Alanus; but afterward he ſent ona = 
| al 
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and required the chief Command to be ſettled 
him ; and in other Matters he promis'd 
to agree to reaſonable Terms, and to reſtore 


| their Captives, and their Country. The Acbæ- 


ans were willing to come to an Agreement 
thoſe Terms, and invited Cleomenes to 
Lerna, where an Aſſembly was to be held; 
and it happened that Cleomenes haſtily march- 
ing on, and unreaſonably drinking Water, 
brought . abundance of Blood, and loſt his 
Voice: Therefore being unable to continue 
his March, he ſent the chiefeſt of the Cap- 
tives to the Ache22ns, and putting off the Meet- 
ing for ſometime, ret ird to Lacedemon. This 
ruin'd the Affairs of Greece, which was juſt 
then ready to recover it ſelf out of its Diſ- 
aſters, and avoid the Inſulting and Covetouſ- 
neſs of the Macedonians: For Aratus, whe- 
ther fearing or diſtruſting Cleomenes, or envy- 


ing his unlook'd-for Succeſs, or thinking it a 


Diſgrace for him who had commanded Thirty 
three Years, to have a young Man ſucceed to 
all his Glory and his Power, and be Head of 
that Government which he had been raiſing 
and ſet:ling ſo many Years; he firſt endea- 
vour'd to keep the Acheans from cloſing with 
Cleomenes ; but when they would not hearken 
to him, fearing Cleomenes's daring Spirit, and 
thinking the Lacedemonians Propoſals to be 
very reaſonable, who deſign'd only to reduce 


Pelopone ſus to its old Model, he took his laſt 


Refuge, in an Action which was unbecoming 
2 any 
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any of the Greeks, moſt diſhonourable to him, 
and moſt unworthy his former Bravery and 
— : For he call'd Autigonus into Greece, 
and fill'd Pelopone ſus with Macedonians, whom 
he himſelf, when a Youth, having beaten their 
Garriſon out of the Caſtle of Corinth, had dri. 
ven from the ſame Country; beſides, he de- 
clar'd himſelf an Enemy to all Kings, and 
hath left many diſhonourable Stories of this 
ſame Antigonus, in thoſe Commentaries which 
he wrote. And though he declares, that he ſuf. 
fer*d conſiderable Loſſes, and underwent great 
Dangers, that he might free Athens from the 
Power of the Macedontans, yet afterward he 
brought the very ſame Men arm'd into his 
own Country, and his own Houſe, even to 
the Womens Apartment. He would not en- 
dure, that one of the Family of Hercules, and 
King of Sparta, and one that had reform'd the 
Polity of his Country, as it were a diſorder'd 
Harmony, and tun'd it to the plain Dorict 
Meaſure of Lycurgus, ſhould be ftiPd, Head 
of the Tricceans and Sicyonians ; and whillt 
he fled the Pulſe, and ſhort Coat, and, which 
were his chief Accuſations againſt Cleomener, 
the Extirpation of Wealth, and Reformation 
of Poverty, he baſely ſubjected himſelf, toge- 
ther with Acbæa, to the Diadem and Purple, 
to the imperious Commands of the Maceds- 
#ians, and their Satrapæ. That he might not 
ſeem to be under Cleomenes, he ſacrific'd the 
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and ſung Peans himſelf with a Garland on 
his Head, tothe Honour of arotten, conſump- 
tive Macedonian. | 

I write this not out of any Deſign to diſ- 

ce Aratus (for in many _— ſhew'd 
imſelf vigorous for the Græcian Intereſt, and 
a great Man) but out of pity to the weakneſs 
of human Nature; which, in ſuch a Perſon 
ſo excellent, and ſo many ways diſpos'd to 
Virtue, cannot attain to a State irreprehen- 
ſible. The Acheans meeting again at Argos, 
and Cleomenes deſcending from Tegea, there 
were great W that all Differences would 
be compos d. But Aratus, (Antigonus, and 
He, having already agreed upon the chief 
Articles of their League) fearing that Cleome- 
menes would carry all before him, and either 
win, or force the Multitude to comply with 
his Demands, propos'd, That having Three 
hundred Hoftages put into his Hands, he 
ſhould come alone into the 'Fown, or bring 
his Army to the Place of Exerciſe, call'd 
Cillarabron, without the City, and treat 
there. 

Cleomenes hearing this, ſaid, That he was 
unjuſtly dealt with; for they ought to have 
told him ſo plainly at firſt, and not now 
he was come even to their Doors, ſhow their 
Jealouſie, and deny him Admiſſion : And 
writing an Epiſtle to the Arbæan about the 
lame ſubject; the greateſt part of which was 
an Accuſation of __ and Aratus, on 

t 4 


he 


the 
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the other ſide, ripping up his Faults to the 
Aſſembly, he haſtily diſlodg'd, and ſent a 
Trumpeter to denoun:e War againſt the 4 
cheans, but not to Argos, but to Ægiun, as 
Aratus writes, that he might not give them 
notice enough to make Proviſion for their De- 
fence. Upon this the Acheens were mighti- 
ly diſturb'd, the common People expecting a 

viftion of the Land, and a Releaſe from their 
Debts; and the chief Men being en many 
Accounts diſpleaſed with Aratus, and ſome 
angry and at odds with him, as the Occaſion 
of the Macedonians deſcent on Pelopone ſus. En- 
couraged by theſe Miſunderſtandings, Cleome- 
nes invades Achea, and firſt took Pellene by 
Surpriſe, and beat out the Achæan Garriſon; 
and afterward brought over Pheneon and Pen- 
telæon to his fide. Now the Acheans ſuſpect- 
ing ſome treacherous Deſigns at Corinth and di- 
cyon, ſent their Horſe and Mercenaries out of 
Argos to have an Eye upon thoſe Cities, and 
they themſelves went to Argos to celebrate 
the Nemean Games. Cleomenes advertis'd of 
this March, and hoping (as it afterward fell 
out) that upon an unexpected Advance tothe 
City, now buſied in the Solemnity of the 
Games, and throng'd with numerous Specta- 
tors, he ſhould raiſe a conſiderable Terror and 
Confuſion amongſt them; by Night he 
march'd with his Army to the Walls, and ta- 
king the Quarter of the Town call'd Apis, 
which lies above the Theatre, a Place well 
fortify'd, 
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ify'd, and hard to be approach'd, he fo 
terrified them, that none offer'd to reſiſt, but 
_m to accept a Garriſon, to give twenty 
itizens for Hoſtages, and to aſſiſt the Lacede- 
monians, and that he ſhould have the chief 
Command. This Action conſiderably en- 
creaſed his Reputation and his Power; for 
the ancient Spartan Kings, though they many 
ways endeavour'd to effect it, could never 
bring Argos to be ſteadfaſtly and ſincerely 
theirs. And Pyrrbus, a moſt experienc'd Cap- 
tain, and brave Soldier, though he enter'd 
the City by force, could not keep Poſſeſſion, 
but was flain himſelf, with a conſiderable 
part of his Army: Therefore 2. admir'd 
the Diſpatch and Contrivance of Cleomenes : 
and thoſe that before derided him, for ſaying 
that he imitated Solon and Jycurguc, in re- 
leaſing the People from their Debts, and in e- 
qually dividing the Wealth of the Citizens, 
were nowperſuaded that he was the Cauſe of the 
deſirable Alterations in the Spartan Common- 
| wealth: For before they were very low in the 
World, and ſo unable to ſecure their own, 
that the Ætoliaus invading Laconia, brought 
away Fifty Thouſand Slaves; (fo that one of 
the elder Spartans is reported to have ſaid, 
That they had done Laconia a kindneſs by unbur- 
dening it) and yet a little while after applying 
themſelves to their own Cuſtoms, and anci- 
ent Inſtitution, they gave notable Inſtances 
of Courage and Obedience, as if they had _ 
under 
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under the Eye of Lycurgus himſelf; and quick. 
ly rais'd Sparta to be Head of all Greece, 
and recover'd Peloponeſics to themſelves, 
Whilſt Argos was taken, and Cleonæ and Phi. 
#s ſided with Cleomenes, Aratus was at Cx 
rinth ſearching after ſome who were reported 
to favour the Spartan Intereſt. The News 
being brought to him, diſturb'd him very 
much; for he perceiv'd the City inclining to 
_ Cleomenes, and the Acheans willing to be at 
eaſe; therefore he call'd all the Citizens into 
the Common Hall, and, as it were, undeſi 
edly retreating to the Gate, he mounted hi 
Horſe, that ſtood ready there, and fled to 
Sicyon; and the Corinthians made ſuch haſte to 
Cleomenes at Argos, that (as Aratus ſays) ſtri- 
ving who ſhould be firſt there, they ſpoiP'd all 
their Horſes : And that Cleomenes was very 
angry with the Corinthians for letting Aratus 
eſcape : And that Megiſtones came from Ces 
menes to him, defiring him to deliver up the 
Caſtle at Corinth, which was then Garrifon'd 
by the Acheans, and offer'd him a conſidera- 
ble Sum of Mony; and that he anſwer d, 
That Matters were not now in his Power, but be 
in theirs. Thus Aratus himſelf writes. But 


Cleomenes marching from Argos, and taking 
inthe Tr ezentans, Epidaurians, and Hermione- 
ans, came to Corinth, and block'd up the 
Caſtle which the Ache4ans would not ſurren- 
der; and ſending for Aratus*s Friends and | 


Stewards, commutted his Houſe and Eſtate 
to 
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to their Care and Management; and ſent 
Tritymallus the Meſſenian to him a ſecond time, 
deſiring that the Caſtle might be equally Garri- 
ſon'd by the Spartans and Achæaus, and promi- 
ſing to Aratus himſelf double the Penſion that 
he receiv'd from King Ptolemy: But Aratus re- 
fuſing the Conditions, and ſending his own 
Son with other Hoſtages to Antigonus, and 
perſuading the Acheans to make a Decree for 
delivering the Caſtle into Antzgonns's Hands, 
Cleomenes invaded the Territory of the Sicyo- 
nians, and by a Decree of the Corinthians, 
ſeiz'd on all Aratus's Eſtate. In the mean 
time Antigonus, with a great Army, paſs'd 
Cerania, and Cleomenes thinking it more ad- 
viſable toFortifie and Garriſon, not the 1fthmus, 
but the Mountains call'd Ouia, and by a l: ng 
Siege and Skirmiſhes to weary the Macedoni- 
ans, than to venture a ſet Battel, put his De- 
ſign in Execution, which very much diſtreſs'd 
Antigonus; for he had not brought Victuals 
ſufficient for his Army; nor was it eaſie to 
force a way through, whilſt Cleamenes guarded 
the Paſs. He attempted by Night to paſs 
through Lechæum, but fail'd, and loſt ſome 
Men; ſo that Cleomenes and his Army were 
mightily encourag'd, and ſo fluſh with the 
Victory, that they went merrily to Supper; 
and Antigonus was very much dejected, being 
reduc'd to miſerable Straits. At laſt he de- 
ſign'd to march to the Promontory Heræum, 
and thence tranſport his Army in Boats to Si- 
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on, which would take up a great deal of 
ime, and be very chargeable. The ſame 
Time about Evening ſome of Aratuss Friend; 
came from Argos by Sea, and invited him to 
return, for the Argives would revolt from Cle. 
omenet. Ariſtotle was the Man that wrought 
the Revolt, and he had no hard Task toper. 
ſuade the common People; for they were all 
angry with Cleomenes for not releaſing them 
from their Debts as they expected. Upon this 
Advertiſement, Aratus, with Fifteen Hundred 
of Antigonus's Soldiers, ſail'd to Epidawurus ;but 
Ariſtotle not ſtaying for his coming, drew out 
the Citizens, and fought againſt the Garriſon 
of the Caſtle, and Timoxenus with the Ache- 
as from Sicyon, came to his Aſſiſtance. Cie 
omenes heard the News about the ſecond Watch 
of the Night, and ſending for Megiſtones an- 


grily commanded him to go and ſet things 


right at Argos. This Megi/tones was the Man 
who paſs'd Vis Word for the Arg:ves Loyalty, 
and perſuaded him not to baniſh the ſuſpected. 
Inis Megiſtones he diſpatch'd with two thou- 
{an1 Soldiers, and obſerv'd Antigonus him- 
felf, and incouraged the Cormthians, pre- 
tending That there was no great matter in the 
Stirs at Argos, but only a little diſturbance 
rais'd but a few inconſiderable Perſons. But 
when Megiſtones, entering Argos, was lain, 
and the Garriſon could ſcarce hold out, and 
frequent Meſſengers came toCleomenes for Suc- 


cours, he fearing leaſt the Enemy having taken 
Argos, 
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Argos, ſhould ſhut up the Paſſes, and ſecurely 
waſte Laconza, and beſiege Spartait ſelf, which 
he had left without Forces; he diſlodg'd from 
Corinth, and 2 loſt that City; for An- 
tigonus enter it, and garriſon'd the Town. He 
turn'd aſide from his direct March, and aſ- 
faulting the Wall of Argos, endeavour'd to 


break in; and having clear'd a way under the 


Quarter call'd A/Þzs, he join'd the Garriſon 
which ſtill held out againſt the Achæans; ſome 
parts of the City he ſcal'd, and took, and his 
Cretan Archers clear'd the Streets. But when 
he ſaw Antigonus with his Phalanx deſcending 
from the Mountains into the Plain, and the 
Horſe on all ſides entering the City, he thought 
it impoſſible to maintain his Poſt, and there- 
fore with all his Men made a ſafe Retreat be- 
hind the Wall. Having in a ſhort time rais'd 
himſelf to a conſiderable height, and in one 
March made himfelf Maſter of almoſt all Pelo- 

ſis, and loſt all again in as ſhort a time - 
or ſome of his Allies preſently forſook him, 
and others not long after put themſelves un- 
der Antigonus's Protection. His Army thus 
defeated, as he was leading back the Relicks 
of his Forces, ſome from Lacedemon met him 
in the Evening at Tegea, and brought him News 
of as great a Misfortune as that which he had 
lately ſuffer d, and that was the Death of his 
Wife; whom he doted on ſo much, that when 


he was moſt proſperous, he would ever = 
| an 
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and then make a ſtep to Sparta, to viſit his be. 
loved Ægiat ic. 

This Neus afflicted him extreamly, and he 
griev'd, as a young Man would do for the loſs 
of a very beautiful and excellent Wife; yet bis 
Paſſion did not debaſe the greatneſs of his 
Mind, but keeping his uſual Voice, his Coun- 
tenance, and his Habit, he gave neceſſary 
Orders to his Captains, and took care to ſecure 
the Tegeans. The next Day heretir'd to Spar- 
ta, and having at home with his Mother and 
Children 1 loſs, ward _— his 
Mourning, ently appear*d about the 
publick Affairs of the = Now Ptolemy, 
the King of Agypr, promis'd him Aſſiſtance, 
but demanded his Mother and Children for 
Hoſtages : 'This, for ſome conſiderable time, 
he was aſham'd to diſcover to his Mother ; 
and though he often went to her on e, 
and was juſt upon the Diſcourſe, yet he flill 
refrain d, and kept it to himſelf; ſo that ſhe 
began to ſuſpet ſomewhat, and ask'd his 
Friends, Whether Cleomenes had ſomewhat 
to ſay to her, which he was afraid to ſpeak ? 
At laſt Cleomenes venturing to tell her, ſhe 
laugh'd heartily, and faid, Was this the thing 
that you had often a mind toteil me, and was 4. 
fraid? Why do not you put meon Shipboard, and 
ſend thisCarkaſs where it may be moſt ſerviceable 
10 Sparta, before Age waſtes it unprofitably here? 
Therefore all things being provided for the 


Voyage, they went to Tznarus on F 0ot, 608 
the 
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the Army waited on them. Crateſiclæa, when 
ſhe was ready to go on Board, took Cleomenes 
aſide into Neptune's Temple, and embracing 
him who was very much dejected, and ex- 
treamly diſcompos'd, ſhe ſaid thus, Go to, 
King of Sparta; when we are without door, let 
none ſee us weep,or ſhowanyPaſſion below the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of Sparta; for that alone is in 
our own Power ; as for Succeſs or Diſappoint- 
ments,thoſe wait onus as the Deity decrees. Ha- 
ving thus, and compos'd her Countenance, ſhe 
went to the Ship with her little Grandſon, and 
bad the Pilot put preſently out toSea. W hen ſhe 
came to Ægypt, and underſtood that Prolemy 
entertain'd Propoſals and Overtures of Peace 
from Antigonus, and that Cleomenes, though 
the Achæanus invited andurged him to an Agree- 
ment, was afraid, for her ſake, to come to 
any, without Prolemy's Conſent, ſhe wrote to 
him, adviſing him to do that which was moſt 
becoming and moſt profitable for Sparta, and 
not for the ſake of an old Woman and a little 
Child, always ſtand in fear of Ptolemy; this 
Character ſhe maintain'd in her Misfortunes. 
Antigonus having taken Tegea, and plunder'd. 
Orchomenumand Mantinea, Cleomenes was ſhut 
up within the narrow Bounds of Laconia,and 
made ſuch of the Hezlots as could pay five At- 
tick Pounds, free of Sparta, and by that means 
got together 500 Talents; and arming 2000 
after the Macedonian Faſhion, that he might 
make a Body fit to oppoſe Antigonns”s * 
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de. (white Shields) he undertook a very con 
ſiderable and very ſurpriſing Enterprize, 
Megalopolis was at that time a City of it ſelf 
as great and as powerful as Sparta, and had 
the Forces of the Acheans and Antigonus in- 
camping on its ſides; and it was chiefly the 
Megalopolitans doing, that Ant igonus was call 


in to aſſiſt the Achæanc. Cleomenes having 1 


Deſign upon this City (no Action was ever more 
ſudden and more — order'd his Men 
to take five days Proviſion, and ſo march'd to 
Sellaſia, as if he intended to ſpoil the Coun- 
try of the Argives; but from thence making: 
Deſcent into the Territories of Megalopolit, and 
refreſhing his Army about Nhætium, he 
marched over Helicon, directly to the City. 
When he was not far off the Town, he ſent 
Panteus with two Regiments to ſurprize the 
Me ſapyrgion, (the Quarter between the two 
Towers) which he underſtood to be the moſt 
unguarded (Quarter of the vr Sag For- 
tifications ; and with the reſt of his Forces he 
follow'd leiſurely. Panteus not only ſurpriz'd 
that Place, bur finding a great part of the Wall 
without Guards, he pulPd down ſome Places, 
and demoliſh'd others, and kill'd all the De- 
fenders that he found. Whilſt he was thus 


buſied, Cleomenes came up to him, and was | 
got with his Army within the City, beforethe 
Megalopolitans knew of the Surprize: At laſtas 
ſoon as it was diſcover'd, ſome left the Town 
immediately, taking with them what _ 

the) 
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they had ready; ſome arm'd, and engag d the 
Enemy; and though they were not able to 
beat them out, yet they gave their Citizens 
Time and Opportunity ſafely to retire: So 
that there were not above 1000 Perſons left in 
the Town, all the reſt flying with their Wives 
and Children, and eſcaping to Meſſena. A 
great Number of thoſe that arm'd and fought 


the Enemy, were ſaved, and very few taken, 
amongſt whom were Ly/andridas and Theari- 


das, two Men of great Power and Reputation 
amongſt the Mega/opolitans; and therefore the 
Soldiers, as ſoonas they were taken, brought 
them to Cleomenes: And Lyſandridas, as ſoon 
as he ſaw Cleomenes afar off, cried out, Now 


King of Sparta, tis in your Power, by doing 4 
moſt Kingly and braver action than you Fane, 37 
ready perform d, to purchaſe a conſiderableGlory. 
A 


Cleomenes gueſſing at his meaning, replied, 
What do you ſayLyſandridas, ſure yon will notad- 


vi ſe me to — City to you again? Tic that 


which I mean, Lyſandridas replied, and I ad- 
viſe 72 not to ruin ſo brave a City, but to fill it 
with faithful and ſtedfaſt Friends and Allies, by 
reſtoringtheir Country to the Megalopolitans, and 
being the Saviour of {6 conſiderable a People. Cleo- 
menes pauſed a while, and then ſaid, *Tzs very 


Hard to truſt ſofar intheſe matters; but withus 
let Profit always yield to Glory. Having fail 


this, he ſent the two Men to Meſſena with a 
Trumpeter from himſelf, offering the Mega- 
lopolitans their City again, if they would for- 

Uu ſake 
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ſake the Achzan Intereſt, and be on his fide 
Though Cleomenes made theſe kind and obi. 
ging opoſals, yet Philopemen would not fuk. 
ter them to break their League with the Abe. 
ans; and aceuſing Cleomenes to the People, x 
if his Deſign was not to reſtore the City, bat 
to take the Citizens too, he forc'd Thearidas 
and Ly/andridas to leave Meſſena. 
This was that Philopemen who was after. 
ward Chief of the Acheans, and a Man of the 
reateſt Reputation amongſt the Greeks, 281 
— made it appear in his own Life. This 
News coming to Cleomenes, though he had be- 


fore taken ſuch ſtrict Care that the City ſnoud 


not be plunder'd, yet then being in a Fury, 


and put out of all Patience, he rifled them of | 


all their Coin, Plate and Jewels, and ſent their 
Statues and Pictures unto Sparta; and demo- 
liſhing a great part of the City, he march'd + 
way for fear of Antigonus and the Acheans: but 
they never ſtirr'd, for they were in Agium, 
at aCouncil of War. There Aratus mounted the 
Desk, wept a long while, and held his Mantle 


before his Face; and at laſt the Company being 
Def 


amaz'd, and commanding him tof 
Megalepolis is ruin d byCleomenes. The Aſſembly 
was preſently diflolv'd, the Acheans beinget- 
treamly ſurprized at the ſuddenneſs and great- 
neſs of the Loſs;and Antigonus intending toſend 


ther very flowly out of their Winter- quarter, 
he ſent them Orders to continue there ſtill; and 


{| 2 Succours, hen he found his Army toga- 
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ble Body of Men. The tecond Enterprize of 
Cleomenes ſeem'd to be carried on by extream 
Boldneſs and unaccountable Ie; but 
et in Polybias's Opinion, was done upon ma- 
— At hg exact — For 
knowing very well that the Macedonian were 
diſpers'd into their Winter- quarters, and that 
Antigonus with his Friends and a few Mercena- 
ries about him wintered in Argos; upon theſe 
Conſiderations he invaded the Country of the 
Argrves, hoping to ſhame Anrigonns to a Bat- 
el upon unequal Terms, or elle if he did not 
dare to fight, to bring him into Diſ-repute 
with the Achæant. And this accordingly hap- 
d; for Cleomenes waſting, plundering, and 
ſpoiling the whole Country, the Argives vex d 
at the „ ran in Troops tothe Place of the 
King, and clamour'd that he ſhould either 


| fight, or ſurrender his Command to better and 


braver Men. But Antigonus, as became an 


—_— Captain, accounting it diſhonour- 
able, fooliſhly to hazard his Army, and quit 
his Security, and not ſo to be abus'd and rail'd 
at by the ble, would not march out a- 
inſt Cleomenes, but ſtood fixed to the De- 
which he had laid: Clzomenes in the mean 
time brought his Army up to the very Walls, 
and having uncontrolledly ſpoiled the Coun- 


try, and infulted o'er his Enemies, drew off 
again. A little while after being advertis'd 
that Ant igonus _—_ for Tegea, and thence 
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to make an Incurſion into Laconia, he haſtily 
marched with his Army another way, and ap. 
peared early in the morning before Argos, and 
waited the Fields about it: The Corn he did 
not cut down with Reaping-hooks and Sithes, 
as Men uſually do, but beat it down with 
great Staves made like Scymetars, as if with 


He ſpoiled the Fields, and waſted the C 
in his March; yet when his Soldiers w 


have ſet Cy/labaris, the School of Exerciſe, on 


fire, he hindred the Attempt, refleQtingupa |. 


ſerious conſideration, that the Outragescom- 
mitted at Megalopolis, were the Effects of his 
Paſſion rather than his Wiſdom. Hepretend- 
ed to make ſuch little Account of, and ſo much 
to deſpiſe Aut igonuc, who firſt retired to 4. 
os, and afterward placed Garriſons on all the 
ountains round about, that he ſent a Trum 
peter to deſire the Keys of the Heræum, (7 
no's Temple) that he might ſacrifice to the 
Goddeſs. Thus with a Scoff and bitter Re- 
flection on Autigonus, and having ſacrificed to 
the Goddeſs, under the Walls of the Temple, 
which was ſhut, he marched to Phlius; and 
frome thence driving out thoſe that garriſoned 
Hologountum, he march'd down to Orchome- 
zum. And theſe Enterpriſes not only encou- 


raged the Citizens, but made him appear to 


the very Enemies to be an experienced Cap- 
tain, and very worthy of Command: For with 


the Strength of one City, not only to ig 
| me | 


A great deal of Contempt and wanton Scam 
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the Power of the Macedonians, and all the 
Peloponeſians; not only to preſerve Laconia 
from being ſpoil'd, but to waſte the Enemies 
Country, and to take ſo many and ſuch conſi- 
derable Cities, is an Argument of no common 
Bravery. He that firſt faid, That Mony was 
the Sinews of Affairs, ſeemed chiefly in that 
Saying to reſpect War: And Demades, when 
the Athenians had voted that a Navy ſhould 
be made ready, but had no Mony, ſaid, They 


ſhould make Breadbefore they thou gt of Sailing. 


And the old Archidamus, in the beginning of 


the Peloponeſian War, when the Allies defired, 


that each Parties ſhare of Contributions for 
the War ſhould be determined, 1s reported to 
have ſaid, Me cannot be kept to a ſet Diet: For 
as well-breath'd Wreſtlers do in time weary 
and tire out the moſt active and moſt skilful 
Combatant ; ſo Antigonus coming to the War, 
with a great ſtock of Wealth, wearied out 
Cleomenes, whoſe Poverty made it difficult for 
him either to provide Pay for the Mercena- 
nies, or Proviſions for the Citizens. For in all 
other Reſpects the time Favoured Cleomenes; 
for Antigonus's Affairs at home began to be di- 
ſturb'd: For the Barbarians waſted and over- 
ran Macedonia whilſt he was abſent; and at 
that time a vaſt Army of the 1/1yrians came 
down: To be freed from whoſe Outrages, the 
Macedodians ſent for Antigonnus,and the Letters 
had almoſt been brought to him before the Bat- 
tel was fought ; upon the receipt of which he 

Uu 3 pre- 
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eſently diſlodg d, and left the Achæant Af 
airs to themſelves. But Fortune, that loves 
to determine the greateſt Affairs by a Minute, 
in this Conjuncture ſhow'd ſuch an exact nice- 
neſs of Time, that immediately after the Bat- 
tel in Sellaſia was over, and Cleomenes had loft 
his Army and his City, the Meſſengers rea:hed 
 Antigonus. And this made Cleomenes's Mid. 
fortune more to be pitied ; for if he had forbon 
fighting two Days longer, there had been no 
need of hazarding a Battel, ſince upon the 
De eof the Macedonians, he might have 
had what Conditions he pleas'd from the Ache- 
ans. But now (as I hinted before) for want 
of Mony, being neceſſitated to rely w 
on his Arms, he was forced with 20300 (this 
is Polybins's Account) to engage 20000; and 
approving himſelf an excellent Commander 
in this Difficulty, his Citizens ſhowing an 
extraordinary Courage, and his Mercenanes 
Bravery enough; he was overborn by the 
different way of fighting, and the wel 
of the arm'd Phalanx. des, Phylar 
affirms, that the Treachery of ſome about 
him was the chief Cauſe of Cleomeners 
Ruin. For Antigonus gave Ordgrs, that the 
Hlyrians and Acharnaniansſhould march round 
by a ſecret way, and encompaſs the other 
Wing which Excleidas, Cleomenes's Brother, 
commanded ; and then drew out the reſt ofhis | 
Forces tothe Battel. And Cleomenes, from 1 
convenient riſing, viewing his Order, and not 


ſeeing 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
; 
7 
4 
; 
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ſeeing any of the Iihriaus and Acharnanians, 
began to ſuſpect that Aut igonus had ſent them 
upon ſome ſuch Deſign; and calling for Da- 
moteles, who was to inſpect, and to provide a- 
gainſt Ambuſhes, commanded him carefully 
to look after, and diſcover the Enemies Deſigns 
upon his Rear. | 

But Damoteles (for ſome ſay Antigonus had 
brib'd him) telling him that he ſhould not 
be ſolicitous about that matter, for all was 
well enough, but mind and tight thoſe that 
met him in the Front, he was fatisfied, and 
advanced againſt Artigonus; and by the vigo- 
rous Charge of his Spartans, made the .Yace- 
donian Phalanx give ground, and pret>'d upon 
them with great Advantage about half a Mile; 
but then making a ſtand, and ſeeing the d. 

which theſurrounded Wing, commanded 

y his Brother Ezcleidas, was in, he cried out, 

Thou art loſt, dear Brother, thou art loſt, thou 

brave Example to our Spartan Touth, and Theme 
of our Matron's Songs. 

Eucleidas's Wing being cut in pieces, and 
the Conqueror from that part fallingupon hi; 
Battel, he perceived his Soldiers to be diſor- 
dered, and unable to maintain the Fight, and 
therefore provided for his own Safety. When 
he came into the City, he adviſed thoſe Citi- 
zens that he met, to receive Antigonus ; and 
as for himſelf, he ſaid, which ſhould appear 
moſt advantageous to Sparta, whether his 
Life or Death, that he would chuſe. Seeing 

Uu 4 the 
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the Women running out to thoſe that fled 
with him, taking their Arms, and bringin 
Drink to them, heentred into his own Houſe, 
and his Servant, who was a free-born Wo. 
man, taken from Megalopolis after his Wife 
Death, offering, as the us'd to do, to make 
neceſſary Provifion for him returning fromthe 
Battel; though he was very thirſty, he re- 
fus'd to drink, and though very weary, to fit 
down; but arm'd as he was, he clapt his 
Arm ſide-way to a Pillar, and leaning his 
Forehead upon his Elbow, he reſted his Body 
a little while, and ran over in his Thoughts 
what courſe he ſhould take, and then with his 
Friends went preſently to Cythium; where 
__— Ships fitted for the purpoſe, theyem- 
barked. Antigonns taking the City, treated 
the Lacedemon:ians courteouſly, and neither 
affronting, nor ruining the Dignity of Sparta, 
but permitting them to enjoy their own Laws 
and Polity, and facrificing to the Gods, diſ- 
lodg'd the third Day: For he heard that there 
was a great War kindled in Macedonia, and 
that the Country was ſpoiled by the Barbari- 
ans; beſides, he grew ſick of a Conſumption 
and continual Defluxion on the Lungs, yethe 
{till kept up that he might return and free his 
own Country, and fall more gloriouſſy upon 
an heap of flaughtered Barbarians. As Phy 
Harchus ſays, and *tis probable, he broke a 
Vein by ſhouting in the Battel. In the Plays 
was ſaid, that after the Victory he n 
or 
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for Joy, O fine Day! and preſently bringi 
| 2 Blood, fell into a F 8 — 
ay d in a ſhort time. And thus much con- 


: cerning — 
Cleomenes failing from Ot heræ, touch'd at 
another Iſland call d AÆAgyalia, whence as he 
| was about to depart from Cyrene, one of his 
Friends, Tberycion by Name, a Man of an 
| hHaughty Spirit in all Enterpriſes, and high and 
| boaſting in his Talk, came privately to him, 
| and ſaid thus; Sir, Death in Battel, which is the 
moſt glorious, we have let go; thoughall heard us 
| 
| 


fay that Antigonus ſhould never tread over the 
King of Sparta, unle ſi dead: And now that which 
is next in Bravery and Glory, is preſented to us. » 
Whither do we madly fail, flying that which is 
| near, and ſeeking that which is far remov? d? For 
Fit is not diſhonourable for the Race of Hercules 
, | ro ſervetheSucceſſors of PtalipandAlexander,we 
; | ſhall ſave a longVoyage by deliver ing our . 
to Antigonus, who probably ſur paſſeth Ptolemy 
> | as muchas the Macedonians dothe Ægyptians; 
| |} but if we think it mean to ſubmit to thoſe whoſe 
| Arms have conquer d us,why ſhould we chuſe him 
1 | forour Lord,by whom we have not yet been beaten* 
> | Is it that inſtead of one, we might appear meaner 
5 | than two, whilſt we jly Antigonus, and flatter 
| | Prolemy? Or, is it for your Mother's ſake that 
Jon retreat to Egypt? It will indeedbe a u ry fine 
and very deſirabl“ ſight for her to be ſhown her Sou 
3 | 5yPtolemy*'s Women, now chang'd from a Prince 
tinto an Exile and a Slave. Are wenot ſtill Maſters 
, 


of 
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of our own Swords? and whilft we have Laconia 
in view, ſball we not here free our ſelves from this 
diſgraceful Miſery, and clear our ſelvet tothoſs, 
wh — 07 eng — 
of we ſit la gily ini | 
ring what News from Sparta 2 Anti- 
gonus hath been pleas d to make Governov of La 
cedemon? Thus ſpoke Theryc:ion; and this was 
Cleomenes's Reply; By ſeeking Death, you Cos 
ard, the moſt eaſie, and moſt ready Refuge, yok 
fancy that you ſhall appear courageous — — 
tho this Flight it baſer than thy former. Better 
Men than we have given way to their Enemies, 
having been betray d by Fortune, or oppreſid b 
+» Multitude ; but he that ſinks under Labour or 
fliftions, the Opinions or Reproaches of Men, is 
overcome by his own Effeminacy and Saſtneſi: 
For a voluntary Death ought not to be choſenass 
Relief from Action, but as an exemplary Attn 
it ſelf; and tis baſe either to live or to die onlyto 
our ſebves. That Death to which you now invite 
1, is propos d only as a Releaſe from our preſent 
Miſeries, but carries nothing of BraveryorProft 
in it. And I think it becomes both me and you nt 
to deſpair of our Country; but when there are 
hopes of that left, thoſe that have an Inc linatim 
may quickly die. To this Therycion return'dno 
Anſwer ; but as ſoon as he could get out of Cl 
omenes's Company, went toward the Shore, 
and ran himſelf through. But Cleomenes ſaid 
from Ægialia. landed in Lybia, and being ho- 
nourably conducted through the King's Coun- 


try. 


7 
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try, came to Alexandria. When he was firſt 
brought to Prolemy, no more than common 
Civilities, and uſual Ceremonies were paid 
him; but when, upon Trial, he found him a 
Man of deep Senſe, and great Reaſon, and 
that his Plain Laconick way of Converf 


carried a free Pleaſantneſs with it, that he did 
nothing unbecoming the greatneſs of his Birth, 
nor bent under Fortune, and a 'da more 
faithful Counſellor than thoſe who made it 
their Buſineſs to pleaſe and flatter; he was 
aſham'd, and repented that he had neglected 
ſo great a Man, and ſuffer d Antigonus to get 
ſo much Power and Reputation by ruining 
him. Therefore he heap'd up Honours and 
Kindneſſes on Cleomenes, and gave him hopes 
that he would furniſh him with an Army and 
a Navy to recover Greece, and re- inſtate him 
in his Throne. Befides, he allow'd him a 
pony Penſion of four and twenty Talents; a 
ittle part of which Sum fupplied his and his 
Friends thrifty Temperance; and the reſt was 
imploy'd in doing good Offices to, and in re- 
lieving the Neceſſities of thoſe that fled Greece, 
and retir'd into Egypt. 
But the elder Prolemy dying before Cleome - 
nes's Affairs had receiv'd a full Diſpatch, and 
the Succeſſor being a looſe, voluptuous and 
effeminate Prince, under the Power of his 
Pleaſures and his Women, his Buſineſs was 
neglected; for the King was ſo beſotted with 
his Women and his Wine, that Balls, Muſick 


and 


ation 
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and Dancing, were the only Employments 
his moſt buſie and — Flore and the 
greateſt Affairs of State were managed by 4 
gathoclea the King's Miſtreſs, her Mother, and 
the Pimp Oin ant her. Therefore at the firſt 
they ſeem'd to ſtand in need of Cleomenes ; for 
Ptolemy being afraid of his Brother Megas, who 
by his Mother's means had a great Intereſt 
the Soldiers, took Cleomenes into his 
Cabinet-Council, and acquainted him with 
the Deſign of taking off his Brother. He, 
though all were for it, declar*d his Opinion to 
the contrary, ſaying, The Ring, i it were poſſi- 
ble, ſhould have more Brothers for the better Secu- 
rity and Management of his Affairs: And Soſibi- 
vs, the greateſt Favourite, replying, That they 
were not ſecure of the Mercenaries whilſt Megas 
was alive; Cleomenes return'd, That he need not 
trouble himſelf about that Matter; for among ſt 
the Mercenaries there were above 3000 Pelopo- 
nefians, who were his faſt Friends, and whombe 
could c at any time with a Nod. This 
Diſcourſe made Cleomenes for the preſent to be 
look'd upon as a Man of Integrity and Power; 
but afterwards (Ptolemy's W eakneſs increaſing 
his Fear; and, as it uſually happens, where there 
is no judgment and Wiſdom at the bottom, 
placing his Security in Jealouſie and Suſpicion), 
render d Cleomenes ſuſpected to the Courtiers, 
as having too much Intereſt with the Merce- 
naries; and many had this Saying in their 
Mouths, That he was a Lion midſt a V. 3 of 
ep; 
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Sheep; for ſuch he ſeem'd to be in the Court, 
flily overlooking and taking notice of the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs; therefore when he de- 
ſir d a Navy and an Army from the King, his 
Petition was rejected. But when he underſtood 
that Autigonut was dead, that the Achazans 
were engaged in a War with the Zro/zans, and 
that the Affairs of 7 PR being now in 
very great Diſtraction and Diſtreſs, required 
and invited his Aſſiſtance, he defired leave to 
depart only with his Friends, but conld not 
obtain that, the King not ſo much as hearing 
his Petition, being ſhut up amongſt his Wo- 
men, and waſting his Hours in Debauchery 
and Frolicks. But Soſbiur, the chief Miniſter 
of State, thought that Cleomenes being de- 
tain'd * his Will, would grow ungovern- 
able and dangerous, and yet that it was not 
ſafe to let him go, being an afpiring, daring 
Man, and well acquainted with the Diſeaſes 
and Weakneſs of the Kingdom; for no Pre- 
ſents, no Gifts could win him to a Compli- 
ance. But as the Ox Apzs, though revelling 
in all poſſible Plenty and Delight, yet defires 
to live as Nature would provide for him, to 
be at liberty, and frisk about the Fields, and 
can ſcarce endure to be under the Prieſts k 
ing; ſo he could not brook their Courtſhip 
and tender Entertainment, but like Achilles, 
(Grief, 
Whilſt there, his Heart did waſte with ſecret 
And he was eager for the noiſie Wars. 1 
| is 


60 irn vor. 
His Affairs ſtanding in this Condition, R 
cagoras, the Meſenian, came to Alexandria, x 


n that deeply hated Cl-omenes, yet preten 
ded to be his Friend; for he bad 


fold Cleomencs a fair Eſtate, but never receiy 
the Mony, becauſe Cleomenes was either W 
able, (as it may be) or elſe, by reaſon of 
his Engagement in the Wars, and other N 
ſtractions, had no time to pay him. Cleome- 
ner ſeeing him Landing, (for he was then 

the Key) kindly ſaluted bim, 
and ask d, I hat Buſineſs brought him eee 
Nicagoras returned his Complement, and told 
him, That be came to bring ſome excellent V-. 
hor ſes to the King. And Cleomenes, with a Smile 
ſubjoin'd, [| wiſh you had rat her brought Pimps, 
* _ * ro " for thoſe —— are the 
King «chief Delight. Nicagoras at t 72 
ſmif'd at the Conceit; hee few Days after, he 
Cleomenes in mind of the Eſtate thathe had | 
ght of him, and defir'd his Mony, 
teſting, That he would not have troubled 
him, if his Merchandize had turned to 
that Account, which he thought it would. 
Cleomenes » That he ndta P 
left of allthat had been given him : At whi 
Anſwer, Nicagoras being nettled, told S, 
bius Cleomenes's Scoff upon the King. He ca- 
reſsd him for the Diſcovery, but deſiring to 
have ſome greater Reaſon to excite the King 
againſt Cleomenes, perſuaded Nicagorastoleave | 
a Letter written againſt Cleomenes, * 
| | 
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that he had a Deſign, if he could have gotten 
| Ships and Soldiers, to furprize Cyrene : Nica- 


oras wrote ſuch a Letter, and left At. 
| Four Days after Saſibius brought the Letter to 
Prolemy, pretending it was juſt then delivered 


him, and with a bitter Invective excited the 
Fury of the Youth; upon this it was agreed, 
that Cleomenes ſhould be invited into a large 
Apartment, and treated as formerly, but not 
ſuffer'd to go out again: This Uſage was gri 
vous to Cleomenes, and by this unlucky Acci- 
dent, his Hopes for the future ſeem'd to be 
quite daſh'd. Pr ,the Son of Chry/ermas, 
a Favourite of the King's, always carried him- 
ſelf fairly towards Cleomenes ; t 7 contracted 
2 near Acquaintance, and would talk freely 
together about the State. He, 2 Cleo- 
menes's Deſire, came to him, had ſome Difſ- 
courſe with him upon a few and inconfider- 


I able Subjects, tg avoid Suſpicion, and made 
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ſome Excuſes for the King; but as he went 
out again, not knowing that Cleomenes fol- 
low'd him to the Door, he very ſeverely re- 
primanded the Keepers, for their Carelefneſs 
in looking after ſo great and ſo furious a wild 
Beaſt. This Cleomenes himſelf heard, and re- 


_ tiring before Prolemy perceiv'd it, told his 


Friends what he had heard. Upon this they 
caſt off all their former Hopes, and determin'd 
for violent Proceedings, reſolving to be re- 
veng d on Ptolemy for his baſe and unjuſt 
Dealing, to have Satisfaction for the Affronts, 

| to 


** 


n 
to die as ĩit became Spartans, and not ſtay wil 
Uke fatted Sacrifices, they were butcher'd; 


For twas both grievous and diſhonourabe | 


for Cleomenes, had ſcorn'd to come to 
Terms with Antzgonns, a brave Warrior, and 
a Man of Action, to wait an effeminate King 
 Leifure, till he ſhould lay aſide his Fiddle, 
and end his Dance, and then kill him. Theſe 
Courſes being reſolv'd on, and Prolemy hap- 
ing at the ſame time to make a Progreſsto 
Canopus, they firſt ſpread abroad a Report, 
that his Freedom was order'd by the King; 
and it being the King's Cuſtom to ſend Pre. 
ſents, and an Entertainment tothoſe whomhe 
would free, Cleomenes's Friends made that 
3 —— 2 it into __ — ere 
decei the Keepers, who thought it 

been — by the King; for he facrific'd, and 
gave them large Portions, and with a Crown 
upon his Head feaſted, and made merry with 
his Friends: Tis faid, that he began the 
Action ſooner than he deſign'd, having under- 
ſtood that a Servant of one of the Accom- 
ices lay abroad with a Miſtreſs that he lov'd. 
is made him afraid of a Diſcovery; and 
_— 4 ſoon as A 2 — 1 and all 
the Kee runk, and faſt aileep, ton 
his * opening the — his Right 
Shoulder, with his drawn Sword in his Hand, 


he iſſued forth, together with his Friends, pro- 


vided in the ſame manner, making Thirteen 


inall. One of them, by Name Hippotes, 
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lame, he follow'd the firſt Onſet very well; ui 
when afterward he perceived that they were 
more flow in their Advances for his ſake, he 
deſired them to run him through, and not 
ruin their Enterprize, by ſtaying for an uſeleſs, 
unprofitable Man. By chance, an Alexan- 
drian was then riding by the Door, him they 
threw off, and ſetting Hzpporas on Horſe- 
back, ran through the narrow Lanes, and 
oclaimed Liberty tothe People ; but they, ic 
— had Courage enough to praiſe and ad- 
mire Cleomenes's Daring, but not one had the 
Heart to follow and aſſiſt him Three of 
them fell on Prolomy, the Son of Chry/ermas, 
as he was coming out of the Palace, and killed 
him: Another Prolemy, the Lieutenant of the 
City, — againſt them in a Chariot, 
they ſet upon, diſperſed his Guards and At- 
tendants, and pulling him out of the Chariot, 
killed him upon the Place. Then they made 
toward the Caſtle, deſigning to break open 
the Priſon, and take the Priſoners to their 
Aſſiſtance; but the Keepers were too quick 
for them, and ſecured the Paſſages. Being 
baffled in this Attempt, Cleomenes with his 
Company roamed about the City, none join- 
ing with him, but all retreating from, and 
flying his Approach: Therefore deſpairing of 
Succeſs, and ſaying to his Friends, That it 
was no wonder that W omenruled over thoſe 
Men that fled Liberty; he excited them all to 
die as bravely as became his Followers, and 
, X x Men 
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Men of their glorious Performances. Tis ud 
Hippotas was firit, as he defired, runthroug 


oneof the young Men, and then each om 


readily and reſolutely fell upon his own Swart, 
except Panteus, that Panteus that firſt fuppry. 
ed Megalo polis. This Man beinga very hand. 
ſom Perſon, and a better Companion thanm 
of the Youth, the King loved, and bad bim 
when he had ſeen him and the reſt fallen, d 
by their Example. Panteus walked over then 
as they lay, and pricked every one with his g 
ger, to try whether any was alive; when ie 
pricked Cl/:omenes in the Leg, and ſawhimtuy 
upon his Back, he kifſed him, fat down: 
him, and when he was quite dead, 

his Carkaſs, and then k. 


| Thus fell Cleomenes, that great, brave Man, 
afterhe had been King 
The News of their Fall being noiſedt 
the City, Crateſiclæa, though a Wommmati 
t Spirit, could not bear up againſt the- 
— able weight of this Affliction; bat 
cing Cleomeness Children, made giit- 
vous Lamentations; but the eldeſt Boy, none 
ſuſpecting ſuch a Spirit in a Child, threwiin- 
ſelf headlong from the top of the Houſe; He 
* bruiſed very much, but not 2 — 
all, and was taken up crying, and expre 
his Reſentments — itted ĩo 
deſtroy himſelf. P#olemy, as ſoon as an Ac- 
count of the Action was brought him, 1.— 
ä Ordet⸗ 


then | 


himſelf upon lis 


of Sparta Sixteen Tem 
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order, that Cleomenes's Body ſhould be flea'd, 
and hung up; that his Children, Mother, 
ond the Women that were with her, ſhould 
de killed. Amongſt thoſe was Pantensr's Wife, 
a very fair Woman, and of a ſtately Car- 
riage, who had been but newly married, and 
ſuffered theſe Diſtaſters in the height of her 
Love. Her Parents would not let her embark 
with Panteus preſently after they were mar- 
tied, though the eager!y deſired it, but ſhut 
her up; and kept her by Violence at home; 
et a few Days after ſhe got an Horſe, and a 
etle Mony, and eſcaping by Night, made 
to Tenarus, where ſhe embarked for 
ptr, came to her Husband, and with him 
chearfully endured to live in a foreign Coun- 
try. She led Crateſiclæa as ſhe was going with 
the Soldiers to Execution, held up her Train, 
and begg' d her to be courageous, whoof her 
ſelf was not in the leaſt afraid of Death; and 
defired nothing elſe, but only to be killed be- 
fore the Children. When they were come to 
the Place of Execution, the Children were firſt 
killed before Crateſiclæa's Eyes, and afterward 
ſhe her ſelf, with only theſe Words in her 
Mouth; O Children, whither are you gone? But 
Panteus's Wife, girding her Garments cloſe to 
, and being a ſtrong Woman, without any 
Noiſe or Lamentation, looked after every one 
that was ſlain, and wound them up as well as 
her preſent Circumſtances would permit; 
| and after all were killed, dreſſing her ſelf, 
I | Xx 2 bound 
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bound her Cloaths cloſe about her, and ſuſ. 

ing none to come near, or be an Eye- wit 
neſs of her Fall, beſide the Executioner, he 
ſubmitted to the Stroke, and 
wanted no body to look after her, or wind 
her up after ſhe was dead. Thus in he 
Death the Modeſty of her Mind a ed, and 
ſet that Guard upon her Body, which ſhe al. 
ways kept when alive: And ſhe, in the de- 
clining Age of the Spartans, ſhewed, That Wo- 
men were no unequal Rivals of the Men, and | 
was an Inſtance of ſuch a Courage, as would 
not ſneak to the Affronts of Fortune. A few 
Days after, thoſe that watched the hanging 
2 — of Cleomenes, ſaw a — great Snake 
winding about his Head, and covering bis 
Face, ſo that no Bird of Prey would fly atit. 
This made the King ſuperſtitiouſly afraid, 
and ſet the Women upon ſeveral Luſtrations, 
as if he had been an extraordinary Man, and 
one belov'd by the Gods, that had been ſlain. 
And the Alexandriant made Proceſſions to the 
Place, and gave Cleomenes the Title of Hero, 
and Son of the Gods, till the Philoſophers 
ſatisfied them by ſaying, That as Oxen breed 
Bees, putrifying Hor ſes breed Hornets, and Bee- 
tles riſe fromthe Carcaſſes of dead Aſſes ; 1 the 
Humour and Fuices of the Marrow of a Man's 
Body coagulating, produce Serpents. Andthis 
the Ancients obſerving, appropriated a Serpent 
rather than any other Creature to Heroes. 
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Aving diſpatch dd the foregoing Hiſtory 
H we ſhall V L 


proceed to take a View of a 


for their Misfortunes than the former; and 
compare with the Lives of Ag:sand Cleomenes, 
theſe of Tiberius and Caius. They were the 
Sons of Tiberius Gracchus, who though he had 

XR x 3 been 


pair of Romans, not leſs remarkable 


TIBERIUS and CAIUS. 
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been once Cenſor, twice Conſul, and twice had 
triumph d, yet was more renown'd and eſteem'd 
for his Virtue than his Honours. Upon this 
Account, after the Death of that Sczpio who 
defeated Hannibal, he was thought w 
to match with his Daughter Cornelia; th 
there had been no Friendſhip or Fa 
— * vy and him, but rather the con- 
trary. A gr a Report, that he once 
found in 115 B chamber a couple of Sn 
and that the Foot hſayers being conſulted con- 
cerning the Prodi 3, adviſes. That he ſhould 
ncither k: 7 nor ler em botheſe e; ſay- 
ing, That if the Mal t was killed, Ti- 
berius ſhould die, and if the Female, Cornelis; 
And that therefore Tiberius, who extreamly 
loved. his Wife, and thought beſides that it 
was much more becoming him, who was an 
old Man, to die, than her, who as yet was 
but a young Woman, killed the Male-Ser- 
pent, and let the Female eſcape: And ſoon 
after himſelf died, leaving behind him twelve 
Childred born to him by Cornelia. 
Cornelia taking upon her ſelf all the Care 
of her Family, and Education of her Chil 
dren, approved her ſelf ſo modeſt a Matron, 
fo indulgent a Mother, and ſo conſtant 
noble-ſpirited a Widow, that Tiberins ſeemed 
to all Men to have done nothing unreaſonable; 
in chuſing to die for ſo great a Woman; who, 
when King Pro himſelf would have mar- 
ried her, and pron her his Crown, eh | 


;Y 
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ſed it, and choſe rather to live a Widow. In 
this State ſhe continued, and loſt all her Chil- 
dren, except one Daughter, that was married 
toScipiothe Younger; and twoSons, Tiberius 
and Cas, whole Lives we are now wri- 


"Freſe the | 

ſhe ht up with ſo great Care, 
that though they were without Diſpute of the 
nobleſt Family, and had the beſt natural 
Parts among the Roman:; yet they ſeemedto 
owe their eminent Virtues, more to their E- 
ducation than their Birth. Now, as in the 
Statues and Pictures of Caſtor and Pollux, 
the Brothers reſemble one another, 
yet there is a difference to be perceived in 
their Countenances; between the one, who 
delighted in the Cæſtut, and the other, that 
was famous for managing the Horſe : So tho? 
there was a t Agreement between theſe 
two noble Y ouths, in their common purſuit 


| | after Fortitude and Moderation, after Libe- 


rality and Eloquence, and greatneſs of Mind; 
yet in their Actions and Adminiſtrations of 
| publick Affairs, a Diſagreement as great ma- 
nifeſtly appeared. It will not be amiſs before 


I weproceed, to ſet down the Difference be- 


tween them. 
Tiberius, in the Make of his Countenance 
and his Looks, in his Geſture and Motion, 
was gentle and 2 but Caius, earneſt 
and vehement: So that in their publick Spee- 
426 ches 


4 
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ches to the People, the one modeſtly uſed 
very little Action, nor changed his Place; the 
other would walk about in the Roffrum, and 
in the heat of his Orations pull his Gown off 
his Shoulders, and was the firſt of all che N. 
mans that uſed ſuch Geſtures: As Cleow is 
ſaid to be the firſt Orator among the Athen;- 
ans, that pulled off his Cloak, and ſmote his 
Thigh, in his Harangues to the Multitude. 
Caius his Oratory was im and ſo pa- 
thetical, that it raiſed Horror in the Audi- 
tory; but Tiberius was more mild, and apt to 
move Pity and Compaſſion: In his Words he 
was pure and natural, yet laborious and 
accurate; but Caizs was pompous and figura- 
tive. So likewiſe in their way of Living, and 
at their Tables, Tiberius was frugal, and no 
Affecter of Variety: But Cazus, if indeed 
com withother Men, moderate enough; 
but in reſpect of his Brother, too curious 
a Lover of Rarities, and profuſe ; which Drs- 
ſus objected to him, That he had bought cer- 
tain Dolphins of Silver, to the Value of 1250 
Drachma's, for every Pound weight. 

The ſame difference that a d in their 
open was obſervable alſo-in their 'Tem- 
pers: 'The one was ſmooth and ſedate, the 
other rough and paſſionate; and to that De- 
gree, that often in the midit of his Orations, 
he was ſo hurried away by his Paſſion, even 
againſt his own Will, that he fell to on 
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ge; and ſo ſtrain'd his Voice, that he 
could not proceed in the Speech. For a Re- 
medy to this Exceſs, he made uſe of an inge- 
nious Servant of his, one Licinius, w 
ſtood conſtantly behind him with a Piteb- 
pipe, or Inſtrument toregulate the Voice by ; 
and when-ever he perceived his Maſter's Tone 
alter, and grow harſh with Anger, be ſtruck 
a ſoft Note with his Pipe; at the hearing of 
which, Caius immediately bated of the Vehe- 
mence of his Paſſion and Voice, grew Mild, 
and was eaſily recall'd to, Temper. e 
are the Differences between the two Bro- 
thers; but their Valour againſt their Enemies, 
their Juſtice to their Country-men, their Care 
| and Well -management of their publick Af- 
fairs, and laſtly, their Continency againſt Sen- 
ſuality and Pleaſures, were equally remark- 
able, and alike in both. 

Tiberiut was the Elder by Nine Years, which 
occaſion'd that their publick Actions were 
divided, by the difference of the Times, in 
which thoſe of the one, and thoſe of the other, 
were tranſacted. This was no ſmall hindrance to 

* | their Undertakings; for not coming at the ſame 
. time to the Adminiſtration of Affairs, t 
could not join their Intereſts together, whic 

ä between them both, had they flouriſh'd at once, 
| muſt needs have been very great, and almoſt 


a — 75 209! . 
Irre- 


of each of them fingly, 


| — 


you have provided Tiberius Gracchus for her 
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irreſiſtable. We muſt — 1 


an Account 


Tiberius but — Man, 
in, as yet but a | 
was ſo celebrated and —— that * was 
ſoon admitted into the College of the Augurs, 
and that with Reſpect had, more to his early 
Virtue, than his noble Birth. This iur 

had 

the 


Claudius made a z who, though he 
then 
excelling in 


been Conſul and Cenfor, and was 
—_— of I and 

om 8 dat a or 
Feaſt of the Augurs, dre hand 
to Tiberius, and with great — — 4 
Kindneſs, offer'd him his Daughter in Mar- 
riage; which, with much Satisfaction em- 


bracing, and the Wedding Agreements being 


thus ſpeedily concluded, zur went ſtraight 
home, and calling out his Wife to the Gate, 
with a loud Voice cry'd out, O Antiſtia, I 


hter Claudia to a Huf 
, anſwered, Bat why 
fo S 0, Or what means this haſte? Onleſs 


Hasband. | am not Ignorant that ſome a 
this to Tiberius, the Father of the on? 
chi, and Scipis Africanus; but moſt People re- 
late ĩt as we Thane done: And Polybims writes, 
that after the Death of Scipio þ cg the 
neareſt Relations of Cornelis, preferring Tibe- 
71us to all other Competitors, gave her to him 
in Marriage, not having beenengaged or pro- 
miſed to any one by her Father. 


Now 
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Now this young Tiberius ferving in Africa 
under the younger Scipio, who had 2 — 
his Siſter, and converſing under the ſame Tent 
with his General, ſoon obſerved and learned 
his noble Genius, which excited a great Emu- 
lation of his Virtues, and ſtirr d him up to 
the Imitation of his Actions, and in a ſhort 
time excelled all the young Men of the Army 
in his regular Behaviour and Courage; and he 
at one Siege was the firſt that mounted the 
Enemies Wall, as Fannus ſays, who writes, 
that he himſelf climb'd up with him, and 
was Partaker in that Action. His Preſence 
created ambhgſt the Soldiers an extraordinary 
Affection, and his departure left a paſſionate 
Deſire of his Return. r 
After that Expedition, being choſen Pay- 
maſter = Army, it was his Fortune to ſerve 
in the War againſt the Namant ines, under the 
Command of C. Manc ina the Conſul, a Perſon 
no ways blamable, but the moſt unfortunate 
of all the Romain Generals. Notwithſtanding, 
ataidft the greateſt Misfortunes, and in the 
moſt unſucceſsful Enterprizes, not only the 
Diſcretion and Valour of Tiberi#s, but alſo 
which was ſtill more to beadmired) the great 
eſpect and Veneration which he had for his 
General, was moſt eminently Remarkable ; 
though the General himſelf, when reduced to 
Straits, forgot his own Dignity and Office 
For being beaten, he endeavoured to diſlod 
by Night, and leave his Camp; which the 


Numan- 
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Numant mes perceiving, immediatel 
ſeſs d themſelves of Cap — = 
rt of the Forces which was put to Flight ; 
all thoſe that were in the Rear, hedg'd 
the whole Army in on fide, and forc'd 
them into ſuch intricate Places, as that there 
could be no poſſibility of an Eſcape. Manc:- 
us, deſpairing to make his way = 
force, ſent a Meſſenger to deſire a Truce, 
Ceſſation of Arms; but they refuſed to con- 
clude a Treaty with any one Tiberins, 
and required that -he d be ſent to treat 
with them. This they earneſtly inſiſted 
not ny 1 to the young Man's | 
rage, (for he a great tation amongſt 
the Soldiers) but likewiſe in Remembrance of 
his Father Tiber:ws, who in his ition a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, had utterly deſtroyed ſe- 
veral other Places, but granted a Peace to 
the Numantines, and prevail'd upon the Ro- 
mans to keep it punctually and inviolably. 

VU pon this Conſideration, Tiberius was diſ- 
patch'd to the Enemy, whom he perſuaded 
to accept of ſeveral Conditions, he him- 
ſelf complied with others; and by this means 
it's evident, that he ſaved 20000 of the No- 
man Citizens, beſides Slaves, and thoſe that 
follow'd the Army. However the Naman- 
tinet plundered the Camp, and carried away 


every thing they found there; amongſt other 
Things were Tiberizs's Books of Accounts, 
containing the whole Tranſactions of his 

— Op | Dueftor- 
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eſtor ſhip, upon which he ſet an extraordi- 
| — Value: And therefore when the Army 
was all ready upon their March, he return d 
to Numant ia, accompanied with only Three 
or Four of his intimate Friends; and making 
his Application to the principal Officers of the 
Numant ines, he y entreated, that they 
would return him his Books, leſt his Enemies 
ſhould thereby take an occaſion to upbraid 
him, for not being able to give an Account 
of the Monies received and disburſed b 
him. The Bug Joyfully _— this 
Opportunity of obliging him, and kindly in- 
vited him * the Gery; as he ſtood — bord 
the Caſe with them, they approach'd towards 
him, took him by his s, and earneſtly 
begg'd, that he would never again look upon 
them as Enemies, but relying u their 
Friendſhip, be confident for the future of 
this their prefent Sincerity. Tiberius thought 
it conventent to believe them, becauſe he 
was deſirous to have his Books return'd, and 
was afraid leſt he ſhould diſoblige them, by 
ſhewing any manner of Diſtruſt. As ſoon as 
he enrter'd into the City, they in the firſt Place 
invited him to a publick Entertainment, and 
were very earneſt that he would accept of it: 
Afterwards they return'd his Books, and gave 
him the Liberty to take what-ever he faw 
moſt acceptable of the remaining Spoils. He 
on the other Hand, would accept of nothing 


but ſome Frankinceaſe, which he uſed in his 
publick 
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publick Sacrifices; and after he had kindl 
embraced them, and made his Comp | 


__ arted. 

When he returned to Name, he found the 
whole Tranſaction cenſured and reproached, 
as a Buſineſs that was baſe and ſcandalous to 
the Romans; but the Relations and Friends of 
the Soldiers, which were the greateſt part of 
the Populace, came flocking to Tiberius, whom 
they acknowledg'd the Preſerver of ſo many 
Citizens, and imputed all the Miſcarriages 
which had happend, to the General. 'They 
who were difatisfied with the Proceedings, 
7 ed the Example of their Anceſtorst 
followed; for after the haſty Peace, which 
had been concluded with the Samnites, upon 
Conditions that the Romans ſhould maren 
bome without Moleſtation, they ſtripp'd all 
fuch as had been any way concerned in ma- 
king that Peace, as well the Treaſurers and 
Tri as the leading Officers; and in that 
manner delivered 'em up into the Enemies 
Hands, laying the Crimes of Perjury, and 
Breach of that Peace, at their Doors. But in 
this Aﬀair, the Populace ſhewing an extraor- 
dinary Kindneſs and Affection for Tiberius, 
they indeed voted that the Conſul ſhould be 
firipp'd and put in Irons, and ſo delivered to 
the Numant ines; but they granted a general 
Pardon to all the others, out of Reſpect only 
to Tiberius. It may be probable alſo, that 
Scipio, who at that time was a leading Man 
among 
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the Romans, lent him his Aſſiſtance; 

| he was nevertheleſs cenſured for not 
protecting Mancizus too; and that he did not 

_ratifie the 2 — — 2 had been 
rms. But ovine that the greateſt part 
of theſe Differences did ariſe from the Ambi- 
tion of fome deſigning Politicians, who had 
a Kindneſs for Tazerizs. However this Diſor- 
der never came to a mali t and incurable 
Diſeaſe ; and truly I cannot be perſuaded, 
that Tiberaws would ever have taken thoſe 
Courſes which he did, if Scipio Africanus had 
had any Hand in the Man nt of his Af- 
fairs: For at the time when he was enga 
in the War againſt Naumantia, Tiberius t 
ventured to make Pr of new Laws, 
for the better Regulation of the Government, 
upon the following occaſion. : 

The Romans had by Conqueſt -gain'd ſome 
Lands, adjoining to the Suburbs, part avhere- 
of they ſold publickly, and turned the remain- 
der into Common; this Common they aſſignꝭd 
to ſuch: of the Citizens as were poor and indi- 
„ for which they were to pay only 2 
A into the puhlick Trea- 
— * But when the wealthy Men began to 
raiſe the Rents, and turn the poor People out 
of their Poſſeſſions, it was enacted by Law. 
that no Perſon what ever ſhould enjoy more 
than 500 Acres of Ground. This Act did 
for ſome time reſtrain the Ava rice of gw 
richer, 
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richer, and was no ſmall Supply to the poorer 
People, who poſſeſs'd their reſpeQivePropor- 
tions of Ground, as they had 1 f. 
rented by them : Afterwards the rich Menof 
the Neighbourhood contrived to get theſe 
Lands again into their Poſſeſſions, under o- 
ther Peoples Names, and at laſt would not 
ſtick to claim moſt of em publickly in their 
own. The Poor, who were thus deprived 
of their Farms, would neither liſt themſelves 
in the Militia, nor take any care of the Edu- 
cation of their Children: uch that ina 
ſhort time there were few Free-men remain- 
ing in all Italy, which ſwarmed with a nume- 
rous company of barbarous Slaves: Theſe the 
rich Men employed about the cultivating their 
"Ground, di fling the Citizens. C. Lek- 
. #5, an intimate Acquaintance of Scipios, un- 
dertook to rectiſie this Abuſe; but 
with Oppoſition from Men of Authority, 
and fearing left a Riot ſhould thereupon 
committed, he ſoon deſiſted; upon which ac- 
count he was calPd, Lælius the W:/. | 
Tiberius being elected Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, 1 that Deſign with all Diligence, 
at the Inſtigation (as *tis c report- 
ed) of Diophanes the Orator, and Blaſſius the 
Philoſopher. Diophanes was one that had been 
baniſhed from Mytilene, the other was an Ita- 
lian, of the City of Cuma, who was educated 
there by Antipater of Tarſus, that afterwards 


did him the Honour to dedicate his Philoſo- |] 
phical 
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phical Lectures to him. Some are apt to think 
Cornelia, the Mother of Tiberius, contributed 
towards it, becauſe ſhe frequently upbraided 
her Sons, 2 that the Romas 
as yet ra called her the Daughter of 
Scipio, than the Mother of the Gracchi; but 
twas thought Sy. Paſfumiut was the chief oc- 

I cafion of this. He was Contemporary with 
| Tiberius, and very ambitious to gain the Re- 
- | putation of being the better Orator; whom, 
| when Tiberiat at his return from the Cam- 
| ign, found to be in a very great Eſteem and 
Authority, he was deſirous to out- do him, by 
attempting a ar Enterprize of this Diffi- 
culty, an ſuch great Conſequence. But 
his Brother Caius left it us in Writing, that 
when Tiberius went through Taſcany into Na- 
. | mantia, and found the Countries almoſt de- 
populated, there being hardly any Husband- 
men or Shepherds, for the moſt part only 
barbarous foreign Slaves; he from time 
took into his ſerious Conſideration; the ma- 
nagement of this Affair, which in the ſequel 
proved ſo fatal to his Temas though it is 
moſt certain that the Peoplet elves chief- 
4 — him to be Active and Vigorous in 
Proſecution of this, by their fixing publick 
Libels upon the Porches; Walls and Mo- 
numents, humbly beſeeching him; that he 
would re-eſtabliſh them in their former Pofs 


ſeſſions. 
Yy Hows 
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- However he did not make this Law wick 
out the Advice and Aſſiſtance of thoſe Citi. 
zens, that were then moſt eminent for their 
Virtue and Authoricy; amongſt whom was 
Craſut the High-Prieſt, Mat ius Scevuols the 
Lawyer(whoat that time was Conſul) andClas- 
Ant Appius his Father-in-law. Never did any 
Law app — 1 2 
enacted againſt ſo great an 
— * and Avarice: For they who 
to have been ſeverely puniſhed for 
8 Laws, and ſhould at leaſt 
* ea —— ſuch — which 
unju | z yert WETE Or 
notwithſtanding to receive a Gratuity, for 
uitting their unlawful Claims, and reſtori 
cheir eir Lands to thoſe right Owners, who 
in need thereof. But though this Reformati- 
on was managed with ſo much Tendernefs, 
that all the former Tranſactions ſmother'd, 
the People were only careful to prevent Abuſes 
of the like nature for the future. Yet on the | 
* other Hand, the Mony'd Men, and thoſe of 
great Eſtates, were exaſperated, through Co- 
vetouſneſs, againſt the Law it ſelf, and againſt 
the Law-giver, through Anger and 
nacy; they therefore endeavoured to ſeduce 
the People, inſinuating to them, that Tie- 
riuc had introduced fuch a Diviſion of the 
Lands, with a Deſign only to diſturb the 
Government, and put all things into a Con- 
fuſion. 1 
* ut 


* 
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But they ſucceeded not in this Project; for 
Tiberius being a Perfon always reſolute in the 
maintaining of an honourable and juſt Cauſe, 
and one whoſe Eloquence was ſufficient to 
have made a lefs creditable Action appear 
plauſible, was earneſt, and not eaſily to be 
controlled. Upon this Account, being placed 
in the Roſtrum, he made a Speech on the be- 
pb Aon 8 The 

7 * ays he, in Italy, have their 1 
— they have their places of R 0 
Refuge; burthe Men who bore Arms,andexpoſed 
their Lives for the ſafetyof their Country, enjoyed 
inthe mean time nothing more in it but the freſh 
Air and Sunſhine; and having no Houſes or Set- 
tlement s of their own,were conſtrained to wander 


from place to place withtheirii iuecandC hi ldren. 


He told em, that the Commanders were ily 
of @ ridiculous Error, when at the Head of therr 
Armier, they exhortedthe commonSoldiersto fight 
for their Sepulchers and Altars; whennot any a- 
mong /t ſ many Romans, is poſſeſſedofeither Al- 
tar or neither have r 
their own, or Seats of their Anceſtors to defend: 
They fought indeed, and were ſlain, but it was to 
maintain the luxury and the wealth of other Mes : 
They likewiſe were ſtiled the Lords of the Uni- 
verſe, but in the mean time had not one foot of 
Ground which they could call their own. An Ha- 
rangue of this nature ſpoken to an Enthuſiaſtical 
and Tumultuous Rabble, by a Perſon of extra-. 
ordinary Prudence, and great Zeal; none o 

Yy 2 his 
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his Ad verſaries at that time — to make 
any Oppoſition thereunto. Forbearing there- 
fore all manner of Diſputes, they turned them- 
Tribune, who brings young Mon, of «fiba 

„ W ing a young Man, of a ſober 
Converſation, modeſt 2 his Behaviour, and 
an intimate Friend of Tiberius's, did upon 
that account decline at firſt the oppoſing of him: 
over-perſuaded with the re- 
9 Importunities of ſome conſiderable 

*erſons, he was prevailed upon too 

berius, and he hindred the paſſing of the Law; 
it being a Cuſtom that the Tri have 2 
Power to hinder any Law from paſſing, and 
that all the reſt can enact nothing, if only one 
of them difſents from it. Tiberius being en- 


but at length 


aſide this mild Bill; but at the fame time pre- 
ferred another ; which as it was more grateful 
to the common People, ſo it was much more 
ſevere againſt Extortioners; co | 
them, To make an immediate Surrender of all 
ſuchLands,which they,contrary to former Laws, 
had got into their Poſſeſſions. From hence it was, 
that there aroſe daily Contentions between 
Him and Octavius in their Orations; how- 


ever, though they 1 themſelves with 


much heat and earneſtneſs, they yet were ne- 
ver known to uſe any ſcurrilous Lan 


or in their Paſſion to let ſlip any indecent 
2 ſo as to derogate from one another. 
rom whence tis obſervable, how much a 


good 


ET 


raged at theſe Proceedings, 1 laid 


Rauffians to 
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good Temper, and an ingenuous Education 
onl 


influence and compoſe Mens Minds; not 
y in their Meetings for Pleaſure and Diver- 
ſion, but hkewiſe in their Contentions, and 

in their very emulation for Preferments. 
When Tiberius conſidered, that Ofavins 
himſelf had offended againſt this Law, and 
detained a great Quantity of Ground from the 
Commonalty, he defired him to forbear op- 
poſing him any farther ; and generouſly prof- 
rd for the publick Good, though he himſelf 
had but an indifferent Eſtate, to purchaſe 
Ofavins's ſhare, at his proper Coſt and 
Charges: But upon the Refuſal of this Proffer 
by Ofavius, he than Publiſh'd an Edict, 
prong all Magiſtrates to exerciſe their re- 
pective Functions, till ſuch time as the Law 
was either ratified or rejected by publick 
Votes. He farther ſeal'd up the Gates of 
Saturn's Temple, in which the Publick Trea- 
ſury was kept, ſo that the Treaſurers could 
neither take any thing out from thence, or put 
any thing in. He threaten'd to impoſe a ſe- 
vere Fine upon ſuch as ſhould preſume to 
dif his Commands, inſomuch that all 
the Officers for Fear of this Penalty, omitted 
the Exerciſe of their ſeveral Juriſdictions. Up- 
on this, the Gentlemen of Eſtates put them- 
ſelves into Mourning, went up and down 
Melancholy and Dejected; they enter'd into 
a Conſpiracy againſt Tiberius, and procured 
urther him; inſomuch that he 
Yy 3 never 
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never went abroad without ſuch a Tuct or 
1 whichthe ZLarivercil 


hen the Day appointed was come, and 
the People 22 yo to give their Votes, the. 
rich Men ſeized upon — —_— 
caried them away orce; thus all thing 
were in 7 — * 7 —— Par. 

a on enough to oppoſe the con 
4 cies, — together ina Bo. 
&y, with Reſolutions to do ſo; Maalius and 
Nba, two of the Conſular Quality, threw 
themſelves at Tiberius Feet, took him bythe 
Hand, and with Tears in their Eyes, humbly 


— of him to deſiſt. Tiberius conſiderin 
the ies that were likely to ariſe, 


and having a great Reſpect for two ſuch ent. 
nent Perſons, demanded of them what t 
would adviſehimto do. They acknow 
themſelves Perſons altogether unfit to adviſe | 
in a Matter of ſo great ance, but e- 
neſtly entreated him to leave it to the deter- 
mination of the Senate. When the Senate 
was affembled, and yet could not bring the 
Buſineſs to a Period, by reaſon of the Preva- 
of the rich Factlon, he then berook 
hi elf to illegal and unjuſt Methods, enden- 
vouring to deprive OZ xvins of his T'ribune- 
Kip; 1t being B im widwurrMs | 
o get the Law ratified and confirmed: 7 
fl he careſſed him with moſt oblignghat 


e and takin him his Hands, 
Fe . CY been 


. Y  ” Yy 


Office. Hed 


a y relinquiſh his A 


the Afeembly till the next day. 


"2A WY 7 WR”. y Vvs wu WW - WW A I WT WV e979 EE VF, 


ed a ſecqnd time to perſuade Offavivs: But 
all being to ao 
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ſeech'd him, that now in the preſence of all 
the People, he would take this Opportu 
to oblige them, in granting only that Ku mae 
which was in it ſelf ſo juſt and reaſonable, be- 
e in regardofthoſe 
dihips which they had 


ing but —— 
many ers and 
under for the publick er We OHavins 
W e 
nee; whereupon Tiberius declared openly, 
— jointly concerned in 
— ſame Office, and of equal Authority, it 
would be a difficult Matter to compoſe this 
Difference without a Civil War, and that the 
Remedy which he knew, muſt of Ne- 
ty be — one of them from their 
ed therefore that Octavia: 
— ſummon the People to paſs their Ver- 
upon him firſt, av that he would 
ity if the ho- 
ens would conſent to it. But Of#aq- 
vine ſtill continued refractory ; wherefore Tz- 
bers told him plainly, That the People ſhould 
have liberty to vote him, if upon ma- 
ture Deliberation he did not ſuddenly alter his 
Mind, and after this Declaration adjourned 
My 5 

iberins 

and endeavour- 


were met together 
placed himſelf inthe Roſfrum, 


e, hereferred the whole 
them to vote 


matter to the People, ordering 


whether Octavius ſhould be depoſed or not 2 


Yy4 
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and when ſeventeen of the thirty five Tribes 
had already voted againſt him, and there 
wanted only the Votes of one Tribe more for 
his final Depri put a ſhort ſtap 


vation, T itberius 
tothe Proceedings, and vouchſafed to renew 
his Importunities, he embraced and kiſſed him 
before all the Aſſembly, begging with all the 
earneſtneſs imaginable, that he wauld neither 
ſuffer himſelf to be expoſed to ſuch Infamy, 
nor him to be reputed the Author and Pro- 
moter of ſuch an odious Project. Octavia: 
(they ſay) ſeem'd a little ſoftned and moved 
with their Importunities, and with his Eyes 
full of Tears continued ſilent for a conſidera- 
— 7 But afterwards looking towards the 
en of Eſtates who were gathered together 
in a Body, partly for ſhame, and partly for 
fear of incurring their Diſpleaſure, he gene- 
rouſly bid Tiberius do what he pleaſed. The 
Law for his Deprivation being thus voted, Ti: 
berins ordered one of his Servants, whom he 
had made a Freeman, to pull Ofevizs out of 
the Roftrum, for he employed his own Dome- 
ick Servants in the ſtead of Serjeants. 
And this was a further addition to the Pu- 
niſhment, that OcFaviur was dra 
ſuch an ignominious Manner. The 
immediately aſſaulted him with great Vio- 
lence, whilſt the rich Men ran in to his Aſſi- 
ſtance, Ofavins preſently fled, and without 
ny Attendant eſcaped the Fury of the Rab- 
ble though it happen'd that a truſty Servant 


p 


out in 
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of his, who had placed himſelf by his Mafter, 
that he might him towards his Eſcape, in 
keeping off the Multitude, had his Eyes ruck 
out, contrary to the Intention of Tiberius, who 
ran with all (when he perceived the Di- 
41 to appeaſe the — 
This being done, the Law concernin the 
Lands was ratified, and confirmed, and three 
Commiſſioners were appointed to make a Sur- 
vey of the Grounds, and ſee the ſame — 
divided: The Commiſſioners were 7; 
himſelf,Claudius Appius hisF ather-in-Law,and 
his Brother C. Gracchus, who at this time was 
not at Rome, but in the Army under the Com- 
mood of Scipio Aﬀricanus before Numantia. 
Theſe things were tranſacted by 7 
without any Diſturbance, none daring t 
ſtand in ſition to him; and beſides all 
this, he cho his own Intereſt and Autho- 
rity another Tri une, not as formerly out of 
the Eminent Nobility, but Mut ius, one of his 
own Domeſtick Servants. Upon the account 
of theſe Proceedings, the Rich were extream- 
ly offended, and ſtill dreaded, leſt he ſhowd 
ow more popular ; they therefore took all 

ities of affronting him publickly in 
the Senate-Houſe; for _ he deſired, as 
was uſual, to have a Tent provided at the 
lick Charge for his Uſe, when he ſhould 
his Expedition to divide the Lands, 
though it was a Favour commonly granted to 
Ferlons employedin Buſineſs of much leſs im- 
| Portance, 


burn, iaſomuch that 
ey were conſtrained to carry the Corps © 
| ib ach difficulty i 


— — 
took Fire. Beſides this, T ;herins, that he might 
jucenſe the Ppople ye more, put himſelf into 

rning, drought his Children amongſt the 
Crowd, intreated the People to ide for 
them and their Mother, as if he himſelf did 
wow deſpair of his own Security. _— 
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—_ ind 
and Eudemss, a Pergamenian, brought 
Left Mili to Rome,whereby he had made the 


People his Heirs. ; 


with a Roy 
intim 


quetring at unſeaſo- 
nable Hours. But inſtead of this decent Fg 
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ſtom, his common Practice was, to walk the 
Streets at Midnight, whilſt mean and infos 
lent Fellows flock d to him, and made up his 
Titus Annius, a Man of no great 


ther for his Honeſty or Learning, 


Repute ei- 


undeniable Arguments, that 7. — done 
unworthily in depoſing a Roman Magiſtrate, 
whom the Laws ever eſteemed ſ. and in- 

eople immediately grew tu- 


violable. The P 

multuous, and Tiberius ſummoning a General 
Aſſembly, commanded Auniut to appear and 
maintain that which he had aſſerted But 4 
1 i neither a good ician, nor Pre» 
tending much to Oratory, rather betook him- 
ſelf. to his old way of asking ſome cunning 
ſort of Queſtions, and that he might 
one or two to Tiberius, before he en · 
tered upon the chief Argument. This Liber- 
ty being granted, and Silence proclaimed, A 
niut pro this Queſtion. IF you, ſays he, 
had adeſign to viliſie and defame me, and I ſbould 
apply my [elf to anyother Magiſtrate for Redreſs, 
and he ſhould come readily to my Aſſiſtance, would 
you for that reaſon fall into an extravagant Paſſi- 
an, and put him out of Commiſſian? Tiberius, they 
fay, bens much ſurprized at the i 
was wholly ſilent, though at other times his 
Aſſurance as well as his Eloquence was always 
remarkable ; yet now upon this account he 
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— — to diſmiſs the Aſſem- 
bly. . 
Naerwenäs beginning to underſtand that 
his Behaviour towards Ocfauius did diſguſt the 
Populace as well as the Nobility 42 the 
Dignity of the Tribunes ſeemed to be violated, 
which had always continued till that Day very 
ſacred and honourable) he made a h to 
the People in Juſtification of himſelf, out of 
which it may not be im to collect ſome 
Particulars, that we may thereby diſcern 
what Impreſſion ſuch e was able to 
make upon an Auditory. A Tribune, ſays he, 
of the People is Sacred indeed, and ought to be in- 
violable, becauſe in a manner conſecrated to be the 
Guardian and Protector of them; but if he dege- 
nerates ſo far as to oppreſs + rs; wh le, toretrench 
abe, 4 4 take au 9 ales Liber 
7 2 that ho- 
— I Station left hol of Duty, for 
which the —— ewe upon him; other- 
wiſe a Tribune might not think himſelf obnoxi- 
ous, thou gh be ſhould demoliſh the Capitol, or 
burn the Novel Magazines, s, by F 
Certainly that 1s 1 

Extravagancies as theſe, can't Hh — pes 
as 4 good Tribune; much leſs can he be ſo, Sos 
dares preſume to diminiſh the Privileges of 
the People, becauſe be ceaſes from that time 
to be the Peoples Tribune. Is it not very un- 
reaſonable, that a Tribune ſhould have Power 
to empriſon a Conſul, if the People muſt have 
10 ay to degrade him when he uſes that 
Honour 
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Honour which he received from them, to their d- 


fr iments: For the Tribunes, Hike Pope Pie 
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of 

mm Hom eof one e 

— 2 — 

2 there in ali Rome ſo ſacred 

and venerable as theVeftal Virgins,towhoſe care 

lone the preſervation of the eternal Fire is com- 
mitted? ger heir C 


4, 


vice: fe bythe p % Tribune — — 
15e 5 ail as — e when 
eem that Per 


"> e ord bu al chofes 
Tribune, who T5 elected = aer of 
—_— 3 the ſame Per ſon muth 

— when by a general Con- 
ſentof rom 6th — im. No 
is ſo ſacredas — Offerings; yet the Peop 
were never prohibited to make uſe of them,but ſuf 
Joes to remove and carrythem where-ever 1 


pleaſed , 


. 1 W007 . * 


| Judice, than from any rational regard 


| — in ſuch Caſes, twas his Cuſtom to reiſe 
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pleaſed; they when ever it has been 
thought convenient, have transferr'd the TH- 


buneſhip ar 4 ſacred Pre — 2 
— eat of obds been an L 
yet that Authority could not have been 
unalterable, becauſe ſeveral — have 
often voluntarily 22 

or deſired to be diſtharged, 

Thoſe were the incipal Heads of Tiers 
pology ; but his Friends a 
which . to threaten hin. 
Conſpiracies that were ſecretly con- 


urs Apology 
— 


| —C— him, were of Opinion, that the 


ſafeſt way would be for him to petition, that 
ang U continued Tribune for the Year en- 
* — 
— ge the People wit * 
Laws, — 2 e, of ſerving in 
War fewer thn „ in granting he 
berty of Appeals from the Judges to the Peo- 
N and joining to the . that were 
ges at that time, 9 
es 


Gentlemen, - db tger | as much as 
the Senate; 
which proceeded rather from Paſſion _—_ | 
tO E- 
quity and the publick Good. When it came 
to be debated, whether theſe Laws ſhould be 
ratified, he was preſently ſenſible, that his 
Adverſaries had the moſt Votes, (the P 
et being not got together in. a full y) 


ſome Diſputes with his F ellow-Officers, _ 
0 
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only n 
he at length adjo 
the Day following. -\ 


Tears in his Eyes; and afterwards told them 
he had juſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that his Adver- 
ſaries would | 7 fs Night time to 
break open his Houſe, and murther him. This 
work'd ſo ſtrongly with the Multitude, that 
ſeveral of them — Tents round about his 
Hauſe, and kept Gags all Night for the ſe 
of his Perſon. 
one of — 
or bad Succeſs by the pecking 
threw them ſomething to eat; the Soothſa ayer 
uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to fright the Fowls 
out of their Coop; but none of them 
one would venture out, which fluttered with 
its left Wing, and ſtretch d out its Leg, and 
run back again into the Coop; without eating 
any _ 2 Tiberius in _ of ano- 
ther ill ch had former 2 — 
to him; he had a very coſtly 
which he made uſe of when heengag'd 1 — 
Battel, and into this piece of Armour two 
forth young ones; the remembrance of which 
made Tiberius more concerned at this, than o- 
therwiſe he would have been. However he 
went towards the Capitol, as ſoon as ever he 


— that the * were aſſembled 
there: 
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there; but before he got out of the Houſe, he 
ſtumbled the old with ſuch Vio- 
lence, that he broke the Nail of his great Toe, 

inſomuch that Blood guſh'd out of his Shoo. 
He was not gone very far, before he ſaw two 
Ravens fighting on the t 


| op of a Houſe, which 
ſtood on his — ET and 
though he was ſurrounded with an infinite 


number of People, a Stone happen'd to fall 
juſt at his Foot, beaten down (as it's proba- 
) by the Ravens: Which Accident put a 
ſtop to thoſe that were the boldeſt Men about 
him. But Blaſſu of Cuma, who happend to 
de then ent, told him, That it would be 
a thing for Tiberius, who was the 
Son of Gracchus, the Nephew of Scipio Af i- 
canus, and the ProteFor of the Roman People, 
torefuſe (for fear of a filly Bird) topromotethe 
| Intereſt of his Count » who apply'd to 
him; and that his Adverſaries wo 7 rag 
ſent this as the effect of a mean Spirit, of a 
ical Temper, which took a Prideinthe 
uent importunate Petitions of the People. 
At the ſame time ſeveral Meſſengers came alſo 
from Tiberins's Friends, to deſire his Preſence 
at the Capitol, and to acquaint him that all 
things went there according to Expectation. 
Indeed Tiberius firſt Entrance there was very 
222 and he was honourably received; 
or as ſoon as ever he a ed, his Friends 
welcom'd him with loud Acclamations into 
the Capitol: And _ he had taken his Place, 
2 


they 


„ te IE. & "_ c 
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they repeated their Expreſſions of Joy, and 
took care that no Perſon whatever ſhould come 
near him, unleſs thoſe who were his intimate 
Friends. Marius then began to put the Buſi. 
neſs again to the Vote; but nothing was per- 
formed with the uſual Decency and Order, by 
reaſon of the Diſturbance which the Rabble 
___ - preſſing forwards to get into 


apirol. 
Whilft theſe things were carried on in this 
Confufion, Flavius Flaccus, a Senator, ſtand- 
ing in a Place higher than ordinary, ' but at 
fuch a Diſtance Tiberiut, that when he 
could not make him hear, by reaſon of the 
tumultuous Noiſe, fignified to him by certain 
motions of his Hand, that he had a Deſire to 
impart ſomething of Conſ ce to him in 
private; Tiberius order d the Multitude to 
make way for him, by which means (though, 
not without ſome Difficulty) Flavius got to 
— * and — him, _ the 2 

ing they could not prevail upon t | 
to eſpouſe their Quarrel, had at length come 
to this final Determination amongſt them 
ſelves, that he ſhould be aſſaſſinated; and to 
that purpoſe had a great Number of their 
Friends and Servants prepared to accompliſh 
it. Tiberius no ſooner communicated thus 
Confederacy to thoſe about him, but thay 
immediately tuck'd up their long Gowns, 
broke the Halberts which the Serjeants uſed 


to keep the Crowd off, into pieces, and with 
thoſe 


L - 
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Law. But Naſica riſing from his Seat in a great 
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thoſe reſolv d to oppoſe all violent Aſſaultants. 
They who ſtood at a Diſtance wonder'd, and 
demanded what the occaſion of that Diſorder 
ſhould be; Tiberius knowing that they could 
not hear him at that diſtance, lifted his Hand 
to his Head, thereby imitating the great 


| 2 which he apprehended himſelf to be 
m: Fa 


Adverſaries taking notice of that A- 
tion, ran preſently to the Senate-Houſe, and 
declared, that Tiberius deſired the People to 
beſtow a Crown upon him, and that he might - 
be King of Rome. This being very ſurpri- 
ſing, Naſca preſently demanded of the Con- 
ſul, that he would puniſh this Tyrant, and 
defend the Government, as by Law eſta- 
bliſh'd. The Conſul mildly reply d, That he 
would not be guilty of an unjuſt Atton ; and as he 
would not ſuffer any Freeman to be put to Death, 
before Sentence had lawfully paſs d upon him, (6 
neither would he protefF Tiberius, if by his In ſiuu- 
ſhould act any thing contrary to 


Paſſion, Since the Conſul, ſays he, regards not the 


4 /afetyof the Common-wealth, let every one who 


will defend the Dignity and Authority of their 
Laws,follow me. He then caſting the Skirt of his 
Gown over his ſhoulder, haſten'd to the Ca- 
pitol: They who bore him Company, wrapp'd 
their Gowns alſo about their Arms, and forc'd 


their way after him: But upon the account 


that they were Perſons of the greateſt Autho- 


_ rity in the City, the common People durſt not 


2122 obitruct 


whe 
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obſtruct their going thither, but were rather 


ſo careful in avoiding em, that they tumbled 


over one another in haſte. Some had fur- 
niſh'd themſelves with Clubs; others got up 
the feet of Stools and Chairs, which were 


ple. Thus arm'd they made towards Tibe- 
rius, knocking down all thoſe whom t 


as they endeavour'd to make their Eſcape. 


Tiberius ſecing theſe things, thought it his 
beſt way to fave. himſelf by flight: As he was 


running, he chanc'd to opp'd by one 


who catch'd him hold by the Gown; but he 
2 getting cloar of that, fled in his un- 
er 


-Garments only. In this haſty flight it hap- 


d, that falling over thoſe who before had 


knock'd down, as he was endeavouring |} 


to recover himſelf, one Publius Satureiuc, a 
Tribune, was obſerv'd to give him the firſt 


ſtruck him, was Lucius Ru fur, who after- 
wards boaſted of it, as an honourable Ex- 
oit. In this Tumult there were above 300 


being no Warlike Inſtruments made uſe of, 
This was the firſt Inſurrection amongſt 


for 


broken by the haſty flight of the common Peo- | 


happen d to meet with; ſo that the People 
were {oon wholly diſperſed, and many flain, 


fatal ſtroke, by hitting him upon the Head 
with the Foot of a Stool: The next Man who 


{lain, with Clubs and Staves only, there 


the Ro- 
mans, that ended with the effuſion of Blood, 
ſince the Abrogation of Kingly Government; 
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for all former Seditions, which were neither 
ſmall, nor about trivial Matters, were al- 
ways amicably compos'd, the two Parties 

I conſtantly ſubmitting to one another, either 
the Senate for fear of the Commons, or the 
Commons out of reſpect to the Senate. And 
it's probable indeed that Tiberiuc himſelf 

. might then have been eaſily brought to ſub- 
hon, if he had not been proceeded againſt 

in ſuch a rigorous manner ; for he had not at 
chat time above 3000 Men of his Party: But 
I it's evident, that this Conſpiracy was foment- 
I ed againſt him, more out of an Averſion and 
Malice which the rich Men had to his Perſon, 
I than for the Reaſons which they commonly 
- 7} pretended againſt him: In teſtimony where- 
If of, we may alledge the Cruely and unnatural 
I Infultings which they uſed to his dead Body; 
I for they would not ſuffer his own Brother, 
F though he earneſtly begg'd the Favour, to bu- 
his Corps in the Night, but threw it toge- 
ther with other Carkaſſes into the River. 
Neither did their Cruelty ſtop here; for they 
baniſhed ſome of his Friends without legal 
Proceſs, and flew as many of the others as 
they could lay their Hands on: Amongſt 
whom Dzophanes the Orator was flain; they 
murder'd one Cams Billius, Y anna him 
up cloſe in a large Tun with Vipers and Ser- 
2 ts: Bloſſius of Cuma indeed was carried be- 
ny hee the Conſuls, and examin'd touching what 
I had happen'd; * freely confeſſed, * 
2 3 e 


* 
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he had never failed to execute whatever Tibe- 


iu commanded him: ¶ bat, r 


r bo 


if Tiberius had commanded 


you ſhould 


'd Naſica, © 


burn the Capitol, would you have burnt it? His 
friſt Anſwer was, That Tiberius never com- 
manded any ſuch thing: But being preſſed with 

the ſame Queſtion by ſeveral others, he de- 


clared, That if Tiberius had commanded it, be 
won ld not have thought it an inglorious Action to 
Have done it; for be never commanded any thing 


but what be thought for the Peoples Advantage. 
Bloſſiusat this tne Was 4 4 


pardoned, and after- 


wards fled to Ariſtonicus in Aſia, whoſe For- 


tune being then reduced to a deſperate Con- 


dition, he kill'd himſelf. However the Senate 


to mollife the People after theſe Tranſacti- 
ons, did not oppoſe the Diviſion of the pub- 
lick Lands, and permitted them to chuſe 
another Commiſſioner for that Buſineſs in the 
room of Tiberius: So they elected Publius 


Craſſus, who was Gracchus's near Kinſman, 
becauſe his Dau 


that ſhe was not Craſſus's Daughter whom Cazas 


married, but Bratas's, that triumph'd for his 


Conqueſts in Portugal: But moſt Hiſtorians 
are of the ſame Opinion with us. Afterwards 
the People were much concern'd for the 
loſs of Tiberius; and it was apparent, that 


"| 


* 


* 


ghter Licinia was married to 
Caius Gracchus; altho* Cornelius Nepos ſays, 


they wanted nothing but a convenient op 


portunity to be revenged, and already 
threaien'd to bring Naſſca to his Trial. The 


Senate. 


at him, whenever they 


Blood of a Tribune. Upo 


* . — — — y_— kd 
4 „ C 
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Senate fearing leſt ſome Miſchief ſhould befal 
Naſica, ſent him Ambaſſador into Aa, though 
there was no occaſion for his going thither. 
The Common People did not conceal their 
Indignation even in the open Streets, but railed 
ey met him abroad, call- 
ing him a Murderer and a Tyrant, one who 
had polluted even the Temple it ſelf, wi hthe 
n this Conſidera- 
tion Naſica left Italy, although he was obliged, 
being the Chief-Prieſt, to officiate in all prin- 
cipal Sacrifices: Thus wandring full of Diſcon- 
tent and Affliction from one ce toanother, 
he died in a ſhort time after not far from Per- 
' ary It is no wonder that the People had 
uch an averſion to Naſica, when even Scipio 

Africanus, who, though deſervedly belov'd 
the Romans, was in danger of quite loſing 


the good Opinion which the People had of 


him, only for repeating, when the News of 
Tiberius's Death was firſt brought to Naman- 
1a, this Verſe out of Homer: | 
Q dure x, d& di TuzSTE Ye fel. 
Co may he periſh, who ſuch Crimes commits. 


And afterwards being ask*d by Cazzs and Fil- 


wins, in a great Aſſembly, what he thought 
of Tiberius Death; he anſwered, That he 


did not at all approve Tiberius's way of Pro- 


ceeding. Upon which account the People 
e would 
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would begin to int him with their 
Hiffings, in the middle of his Orations, which 
n do before that time; 
he on the other Hand was ſo incenſed at 
it, that upon this Account he reflected very | 


upon the People. But of theſe Parti- 
culars I have giyen a Fall account in the Tye 


of Scipio. 


THE 
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Ain Gracchus at firſt, either for fear 

of his Brother's Enemies, or deſign- 

ing to render them more odious to 
the People, abſented himſelf from 
their publick Aſſemblies, and quietly retired 
to his own Houſe, as if he was a Perſon, to 
whom ſuch private Circumſtances were not 
only very agreeable at preſent, but that he 
was content alſo to paſs the remainder of his 
Life, without affecting any publick Action; 
which made ſome imagine, t he abhor'd 


and deteſted the Tranſactions of Tiberius: 
However he was now but very young, being 
nor 


714 
not ſo old as his Brother by nine Years, who 


was ſcarce thirty when he was flain. 
It was not long before he plainly diſco- 
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ver'd his Temper, having a natural Antipa- 
thy to a lazy Retirement and Effeminacy; nor 
in the leaſt inclined to any ſort of Luxury, or 
Covetouſneſs. He wholly addicted himſelf 
to the ſtudy of Eloquence, as Wings where- 
by he might eaſily aſpire to publick Buſineſs 
and Government; and it was very apparent, 
that he did not intend to paſs his Days in ob- 
ſcurity. When Bertiur, a Friend of his, was 
impeach'd of high Miſdemeanors, and he un- 
dertaking publickly to defend his Cauſe, the 
People were in an Ecſtaſy, and tranſported 
with Joy, to find him at the Bar, and Maſter 
of ſuch Eloquence, that the other Orators | 
ſeemed to talk like Children in compariſonto 
him. This created new Jealoufies and Fears 
amongſt thoſe in Authority, and their great 
Deſign was, how to hinder Caizs from being 
made Tribune. | | | 
But ſoon after, it happen'd that he was 
elected Queſtor, and oblig'd to attend Oreftes 
the Conſul into Sardinia. This, as it pleaſed 
his Enemies, ſo it was not ungratefulto him; 
for being naturally a ſtout Man, he was as 
well train'd in the Art of War, as in that of 
Pleading. And beſides, as yet he very much 
dreaded meddling with State-Affairs, and 


a g publickly in the Roſtram, which 
— off the Importunity of Friends) * 
| | could 
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could no otherwiſe avoid, than by taking this 
Voyage, therefore readily embraced the Op- 
portunity of abſenting himſelf. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, many are of Opinion, that he was 
always deſirous of the People's Favour, and 
more Ambitious than ever Tiberius had 
of popular Applauſe; but it's certain that he 
was forc'd upon, not that he courted publick 
Buſineſs. And Tully relates this of him, That 
when he declined all thoſe Concerns, and 
would have liv'd privately, his Brother 
ed to him in a m, and calling him 
is Name, _ 14 what porno Caius, are all 
theſe Delays e is no poſſibility of avoiding 
— Fare? which is deſiin'd for us ae both to 
Live and Die alike, in Vindication of the Peo- 
Lt ples Right. 
Cain was no ſooner arrived in Sardinia, but 
he gave exemplary Proofs of his true Valour ; 
for he not only excelled all the young Men of 
dis Age, in his early Actions againſt his Ene- 
mies; in cg to hi Inferiors, and 
in ſhewing all Obedience and Reſpect to his 
| ſuperior Officer; but likewiſe in Diſcretion, 
Frugality and Induſtry, he ſurpaſſed even thoſe 
who were much elder than himſelf. BS 
It happen'd to be a ſharp and ſickly Winter 
in Sardinia, infomuch that the General was 
forced to lay an Impoſition upon ſeveral 
Towns, to ſupply the Soldiers with neceſſary 
Cloaths : The Cities ſent an Expreſs to Rome 


with 
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then; the Senate found their R 


other way of new Cloathing the Army. While 
he was long contriving 
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with a Petition, to be excuſed from that Bur- 
| reaſon- 
able, and order d the General to find ſome. 


* 
a 
, 
1 


- 


what Courſe to take 


in this Affair, the Soldiers were reduced 


to great Extremities; but Cams went from 
one City to another, and by laying before 
them the reaſonableneſs of that Demand, he 
ſo far . with them, that of their own 
accord t 

Tranſactions being carried to Rome, and ſeem- 
ing to be only the Forerunners of popular 
Ambition, rais'd new Jealouſfies amongſt the 
Senators: And beſides this, there came Am- 


baſſadors out of Africa from King Micipſa, to 


— 4 the Senate, that their Maſter, out of. 
Reſpe& to Cas Gracchus, had ſent a conſi- 


derable quantity of Corn to the General in 


Sardinia; at which the Senators were ſo much 


offended, that they turn'd the Ambaſſadors 
out of the Senate-houſe, and made an Order, 


that the common Soldiers ſhould be relieved, . 
by ſending others in their room; but that. 
Oreftes ſhould continue upon the Place, and 


Caius * the account of his being Trea- 
. furer. But he ſoon —. how Things were 

carried, fell into a great Paſſion, and imme- 
diately took Shipping for Rome: His Appea- 
rance there was ſo unexpected, that he was 


but 


hey Cloathed the Roman Army. Theſe 


generally cenſur'd, not only by his Enemies, 


1 
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in unreaſonable thing tat be being Nene 
an onabie t The Hor 
ſhould deſert the Army before his — 
der. When this Miſdemeanor came to be 
tried before the Cen/ors, he deſired leave to 
make his Apology ; which he did fo effectual- 
ly, that his Auditors quickly entertain'd a bet- 

ter Opinion of him, believing that he had 
been very much injured. He made it then 
appear, that he had ſerved Twelve Years in 
the Army, whereas others are obliged to ſerve 
only Ten; that he had continued Qu ſtor to 
the General Three Years, whereas he might 
* have return'd at the end of One Year ; 
that none but he in that Expedition carried 
his own Mony to the » Whereas others 
- firſt took care to drink off the Veſſels of Wine 
which they carried with them, and then to 
have them better fill'd with the Riches and 
Spoil of the Country. After this, they brought 
other Accuſations and Writs againſt him, for 
creating Differences amongſt the Allies, and 


being engaged in the Conſpiracy that was diſ- 
 cover'd about Fregella; but he having clear'd 


himſelf of theſe Things, he not only appear'd 
wholly innocent of the Crimes laid to his 
Charge, but made what Intereſt he could to 
be elected 7 Ro in 2 tho "On Loo 
generally oppoſe ons o ality, 
yet ther Ihe duch inte Numbers of Peg. 
ple from all Parts of Iraq, to Vote for Cw 
| that 
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that many wanted Lodgings in the City; and 
the Field being not large enough to 2 
the Company, there were ſeveral who gave 
their Votes from Roofs and Battlements of 
Houſes: However the Nobility did ſo influ - 
ence the People, and croſs Caizs's Expetta- 
tions, that he was not return'd the firſt, (as 
was expected) but the fourth Tribune. When 
he came once to the Execution of his Office, 
it was ſeen preſently who deſerved to have 
been the firſt Tribune; for he was a much 
better Orator than any of his Cotemporaries; 
and the Concern which he ſtill retain'd for 
the Murther of his Brother, made him the 
bolder in ſpeaking. He us'd on all Occ 
ſions to remind the People of what had hap- 
n'd in that Tumult, and laid before them 
the Examples of their Anceſtors; how they 
declared War againſt the Faliſci, only for g- 
ving ſcurrilous Language to one Genutins, 4 
Tribune of the People; and ſentenced C. Yak 
turius to death, for taking the Wall of a Tri- 
bune in the Streets: Whereas, ſaid he, the/e Per- 
fut did, in the preſence of you all,murther Tibert- 
us with Clubs, and e the bter 4 B 
through the midaie of the City, to be caſt imo t 
River; even his Friends, as many as could be tt 
ken, were put to death immediately, without a1 
Tryal, notwithſtanding that juſt and ancient Ci 
am, uuhich wat akways obſerved among our Foxt- 
fathers ;. that 


whenever anyone was accuſed ofs | 
| capital 
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| © pn turn'd out of any 


| der'd inca 


thorized to take cognizance thereof. 
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capital Crime, and did not make his per ſonal Ap- 
Pearance in Court, a Trumpet was ſent in the Mor- 
ning to bis Lodging, to ſummon him by ſound of 
Trumpet to appear: And before thisCeremonywas 
duly per formed, the Fudges wouldnever proceed 


to paſs Sentence; 6 cautious and reſery dwere 


our Anceſtors about Buſmeſ5 of if Life and Death. 


Caius having mov'd the P with ſuch 
Speeches (for « is Voice was loud and ſtrong) 
two Laws: The ß was, That 


publick Of- 
fice by the People, he ſhould be thereby ren- 
of bearing any Office after- 
wards. ſecond was, That if any Magi- 
Rrate ſhall condemn a Roman to be baniſhed, 
without a legal Tryal, the People ſhall be an 


One of theſe Laws was manifeſtly levelbd 
at M. Ofavius, who, at the Inſtigation + T ibe- 
rius, had been depriv'd of his Tribuneſhip 
The other touched Popilius, who, in bis 3 


torſhip, had baniſhed all Tiberius's Friends; 
| whereupon Popilius, being unwilling to ſtand 


the hazard of a Tryal, fled out of 1zaly. As 


for the former Law, it wasabrogated by Caius 


bimſelf, who declared his readineſs to oblige 
A#avizs, for the ſake of bis Mother Cornelia: 


This was very acceptable and pleaſing to the 


People, who bad a great Veneration for Cor- 
nelia, both in reſpect to her Father, and her 


Children; and therefore they afterwards 
erected 
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_ erected a Statue of Braſs in Honour of her, 


with this Inſcription, Cornelia, the Mother of 


 Gracchi. There are ſeveral Expreſſions in 
writing, which he uſed perhaps with too much 


bs 


- 
” 


Affection and Popularity concerning her, to 


one of her e ſaid he, dare 

eſume to reflect upon lia, the Mother 

27 Tikerins ? And becauſe the Perſon who 

made the Reflections, had been ſuſpected for 

Sodomy, With what Face, ſaid he, can you com- 

pare Cornelia with your [elf ? Have you brought 

forth fars Children as ſhe has done? And yet all 

e — = has + bps from the Con- 

ver ſation of Men, longer than you your ſelf have 
done. Theſe, and many other fach 2 i 


Expreſſions, may be collected out of his Wri- 


tings. He afterwards propoſed ſeveral other 
Laws, to raiſe the People's Authority, and to 
detra& from the Senate's. 
The fr /# was concerning the publick Lands, 
which were to be divided amongſt the poor 
Citizens. | 
Another was concerning the common Sol- 
diers, that they ſhould be cloathed at the pub- 


lick Charge, without any diminutionfof their 


Pay ; and that none ſhould be obliged to ſerve 
in the Army, who was not fullſeventeen Years 


old. 
Another gave an equal Li to all the 
lections, as 


Ttalians in 1 of voting at 
Ano- 


was granted to the Citizens of Rome. 
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Another was rning the Price of Bread- 
2 N . Fr be — a lower rate 
| ormerly to the poor & 
Another was concerning Matters of Judi- 
cature, whereby the Authority of the Senate 
was very much retrenched. 


For Senators were formerly Judges in 
all foi which means their ft a 
was very much dreaded by the Raman Knights, 


and the People: But he join'd 300 ordinary 
Gentlemen with the Senators, who were 300 
likewiſe in Number; and ordain'd, That a 
judicial Authority ſhould be equally inveſted - 
in the 600, While he was arguing for the 
Natification of this Law, bis Behaviour was ob- 
ſerved to be quite different from others: For all 
other Orators in their Speeches, uſed to turn 
their Faces towards the Senate-houſe, and the 
Place called Comitium: But he, on the L 
was the firſt Man, that in his Harangue to the 
People, turn'd himſelf the other way towards 
them, and after that time always obſerved the 
ſame Poſture. Which however inſignificant 
that Turn might ſeem, yet it was the Cauſe 
of no ſmall one in State-Affairs: For he in a 
manner conyerted the Government from an 
Ariſtocracyto a Democracy, thereby intimating 
by that Action, That all Orators in propo 
State-Affairs, ought to ſpeak to the People, 
not the Senate. 1 K 36 
As ſoon as the Commonalty had ratified - 
this Law, and given him Power to elect thoſe 
: A aa whom 
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whom he approved of, to be Judges, he was 
inveſted with ſuch an abſolute Power, That 
the Senate ſubmitted to _ "vic him him 
in Matters of Difficulty ; 
took care to adviſe — , e gh 
any ways derogate from the 
2 As for : His Reſolutionabout | 
read-corn, which Fabius the Proprætor 
ſent from Spain, was juſt and honourable; 
for he perſuaded the Senate to ſell the Corn, 
and return the Mony, to the ſame Provinces 
which had furniſh d them with it; and alſo 
that Fabins ſhould be cenſured, for — 
render d the Roman Government odious g 
inſu le to the Provinces abroad. This - 
Propofal got him an Extraordinary Reſpect 
and * the Foreign Provinces; be- 
— all this, he propoſed Ways for the repeo- 
pling.of ſeveral ruinous Cities, for repairing - 
igh-ways, and for building publick Gra- 
— Of all which Works he himſelf — 
took the Management and Superintend 
and was never w to give neceſſary 
ders for the quick Diſpatch of different and 
great Underta ; and that too, with ſuch 
wonderful ition and „ as if 
they had been only one: Inſomuch that all 
Perſons, even thoſe who hated or fear d him/ 
ſtood amazed to fee how active and induſtri- 
ous he was in all his Deſigns. As for the Peo- 
ple themſelves, they were ſtrangely tranſport- 


1 at the very Sight of him; eſpecially when- 
ever 


care to ſu his Dignity, even in his grea- 


monalty, 
lar by his common Converſat ion, than by 


t his greateſt endeavour was to put the 
High. 


Stone, 


V 


with Rubdiſh, or Bridges 
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ever they faw him ſurrounded with Crowds 
of Labourers, Artificers, Meſſengers, Officers, 
Soldiers, and Scholars. All theſe he treated 
with an eaſie Familtarity; yet always took 


teft Condefcentions, accommodating his Car- 
riage according to the Quality of every parti- 
cor Perfon, by which means he fo far pre- 
vailed, that his Enemies were look*d upon no 
better 4 PR 2 1 
umed to repreſent him either dange- 

—5 raſh, or guilty of the leaſt ill Nature. | 
He had that pecuhar art of inſmuating him- 
ſelf, and gaining by degrees upon the Com- 
that he became rather more 4 rf 


publick Harangues. 


ways into good Condition, always ta- 

king care to make them handſom and pleaſant, 
as well as convenient; for they were drawn 
by his Directions, through the Fields, exactly 
in a ftraight Line; fome paved with hewn 
others cover'd with binding Sand, 
thither from the Places adjacent 
e: When he met wich any 
or deep Holes, occafion'd by great 
s, he either cauſed them to be fill d up 
to be huilt over, 
ſo well level d, that they being of an equal 
height on both ſides, the whole Work made a 
beautiful Proſpect. Beſides this, he cauſed 
Aa a 2 the 
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the Ways to be all divided into Miles, (each 
Mile contin 1 little leſs than eight Fur- 
longs) and ed Pillars of Stone, to ſig- 
niſie the diſtance from one Place to another: 
He likewiſe placed other Stones at ſmall di- 
N from one another, on both ſides of 
the » by means whereof Travellers is 
bulge] on Horſe-back de Rah 7 
| 4 theſe Reaſons, the People hi ighly ext 
him, and were ready upon all 4 n | 
expreſs their Affection towards him. One 
Day, in an Oration to the 4 © he decla- 
red, that he had only one Favour to requeſt; 
which, if granted, as he ſh think 1t the 
' greateſt G55 ligation in the World: ſo, if it 
were denied, he would never blame them for 
the Refuſal. This fon made the World 
believe, That his Ambition was to be Conſul; 
and it was expected that he would 
be both Conſul and Tribune at the ſame time. 
When the yy 3 for Election of Conſuls came, 
and all in tion, to ſee what 
would be t Event of that Day's Work; he 
appeared in the Field with Cas Farnrzs,and 
made all the Intereſt. he could for him, that 
he might be choſen Conſul. This Intereſt was 
ſo conſiderably uſeful to Fami, that he was 
immediately choſen Conſul; and Cain: like- 
wiſe was then elected Tribune the ſecond time, 
without his own ſeeking, or petitioning 


for it, but at the voluntary 3 of the 
People. 
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When 


Men of that time. 


C AIUS. T5 
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When he underſtood that the Senators were 


hisdeclared Enemies, and that Farnivs him- 
| ſelf was none of the trueſt Friends, he began 
again to flatter the People with other new 
Laws. He propoſed that a Colony of Ro- 
man Citizens might be ſent to Re- ple Ta- 
rentum and Capua, and that all the Latin 
ſhould enjoy the ſame Privileges withthe Ci- 
tizens of Rome. But the Senate apprehend- 
ing that he would at laſt grow too powerful 
and dangerous, took a new and unuſual 
courſe to alienate the Peoples Affections from 
him, by their gratifying n in things be- 
yond what they could reaſonably Li- 
Via Dreſus wes Fellow-Tri bane with Caius, 
a Perſon of as good a Family, and as well E- 
ducated as any amongſt the Romans, and no 
ways inferior tothoſe, whofor their Eloquen-e 
and Riches were the moſt Famous and Powerful 
To him therefore the 
chief Senators make their Application, ex- 
borting him to fall Caius; and that he 
' would engage himſelf on their fide in oppoſi- 
tion to — e any Force, 4 
1 g of the common People, but in 
b g and obliging them herwil fuch unt 2 
le thi „as might ot e very well de- 
ſerve ting, detelled 
Liuiut offered to ſerve the Senate with his 
Authority in this Buſineſs, and in order there- 
unto, enacted ſuch Laws as were in reality 


neither honourable nor advantageous far the 
Aaa 3 Publick ; 
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Publik; his whole being to out-do 
Caius in pleaſing and cajoling the Populace 
(as Comedians do) with obſequious Flattery 
and Popularity; whereby the Senate gave 
plain "Teſtimonies, that they were not at all 
diſpleaſed with Cazus's management of Affairs, 
but privately deſign'd either to ruin him ut- 
_ Nec 8 leſſen — _ —_— 
or w aius propoſe e- ing of 
only two Colomes — and mention d the 
moſt conſiderable Citizens for that purpoſe, 
they accuſed him for abuſing the People; but 
on the con were pleaſed with Druſuc, 
when he propoſed the ſending of twelve Co- 
lonies abroad, and each to conſiſt of 300 
Perſons, and thoſe too the moſt beggarly 
Raſcals that he could find. When Caius di- 
vided the Publick Fields amongſt the poo! 
Citizens, and charged them with a ſmall 
Rent, annually to be paid into the Exche- 
quer, they were a at him, as one who 
pretended to gratifie the People only for his 
own Intereſt; yet afterwards th 
ed Livins, though he exempted them from 
ing even that little Acknowledgment, 
Bekides they were diſpleaſed with Cazzs, for 
giving the Letins an equal Power with the 
Romans, of voting at the Election of Ma- 
giſtrates; but when Livius propoſed, that it 
might not be Lawful for a Romer Captain 


to ſtrike a Latin Soldier, they promoted the 
paſling of that Law: And Livius in all his 
| Speeches 


command- 


wo CATUS a 


hes to 'the Mobile, always told them, 
t he propoſed no Laws but ſuch as were 
agreeable to the Senate, who had a particular 
regard to the People's Advantage. And this 
truly was the only Action during the time of 
his Tribuneſhip, which proved advantageous 
to the publick ; For the People were by this 
inclined to ſhew a mote than o:dinary Love 
and Reſpect to the Senate: And though chey 
formerly ſuſpected and hated the Principal Se- 
nators, yet Livius appeas'd and mitigated 
all their former Perverſneſs and Animoſity, 
by convincing them, that he hid done no- 
thing in Favour and for the Benefit of the 
Commons, without their Advice and Appro- 
bation. But the greateſt Credit which Dru- 
fas got for his Kindneſs and Juſtice towards 
the ple, was, that he never ſeem'd to 
propa any Law either of his own Head, or 
or his own Advantage; for he committed 
the Charge of ſeeing the Colomes rightly ſet- 

tled, to other Commiſſioners: Neither did he 
ever concern himſelf with the Diſtribution of 
the Monies; whereas Cams was always the 
ping | Man concern'd in ſuch conſiderable 

ranſactions. 


When Rubrizs, another Tribune of the Peo- 
le, had propoſed to have Carthage again In- 
fabited, which had been formerly demoliſhed 
by Scipio, it fell ro Caius's Lot to ſee the ſame 
perform'd, and for that purpoſe he failed in- 
to Africa, Druſis up this Opportunity of 
aa 4 is 
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his abſence to inſinuate himſelf ſtill more into 
the Peoples Affections, which he did chiefly 
by acculing Fu/vizs, who was a particular 
Friend to Caius, and deputed a Commiſſio- 
ner with him for the diviſion of the Lands. 
This Fulvias was a Man of a turbulent Spirit, 
and notoriouſly hated by the Senate; and be- 
ſides, he was ſuſpected by others to have fo- 
mented a Difference between them and their 
Confederates, and under-hand to haveper- 
ſuaded the Italian to rebel; though there 
was no other way to prove the Truth of theſe 
- Accuſations, than by his being a ſuſpicious 
Perſon, and of a ſeditious Temper. This 
was one principal Cauſe of Ca:s's Ruin; for 
part of the Envy which fell upon Fulvizs, was 
derived upon him: And when Scipio Africa- 
nus happen'd to die ſuddenly, and no out- 
ward Cauſe of ſuch an 1 ed Death ap- 
2d, except ſome marks of Blows upon his 

75 which intimated that he had been vio- 
lently murther'd, (as we have related in the 
Hiſtory of his Life) the greateſt part of the 
Blame was thrown upon Flviuc, becauſe he 
was his mortal Enemy, and that very Day 
had reflected upon Scipio a= rope 4 in the 
Tribunal; nor was Cain himſelf clear from 
Suſpicion: However ſuch an horrible Mur- 
ther, and committed too upon the Perſon of 
one of the greateſt and moiſt confiderable 
Men in Rome, was never either puniſh'd or 
enquired into thorowly ; for the Mobile > 

e 
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ed and hinder'd the Proceedings of Juſtice, 
or fear that Caius ſhould be found acceſſary 
to the Murther ; but theſe things were ſome 
time after. But in Africa, where at preſent 
Came was engen in the Re-peopling of 


Cartbage, (which he named — man 
ominous Prodigies which aged iſchief, 
are reported to have teen ſent from the Gods. 
For a ſudden guſh of Wind falling upon the 
firſt Colours, and the Enfign holding i: faſt, 
the Staff broke : Another ſudden Storm blew 
away the Sacrifices which were laid upon the 
Altars, and threw them beyond the 
of the City: And beſides all this, the Wolves 
made an Incurſion, and carried away the ve. 
Marks that were ſet up, whereby they de- 

d the Precincts of the City: Cas not- 
withſtanding all this, order'd and diſpatch'd 
the whole Buſineſs in the ſpace of 70 Days, 
and then returned to Rome, underſtandin 
how Fulviut was fun ecuted by Druſws, and 


that the preſent Jun&ure of Affairs would 
not ſuffer him to be abſent; for Laciat Hoſti- 
lies, on who ſided much with the Nobility, 
and of no ſmall Authority in the Senate, who 
| had formerly ſued to be Conſul, but was re 
{ pulſed by Caius's Intereſt, whereby Fannius 
was elected) was in a fair way now of being 
choſen Conſul, becauſe he had a numerous 
company of Friends ; and it was generally 
believ'd, if he did obtain it, that he would 
| wholly ruin Cazzs's Intereſt, whoſe Power 
was 
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was already ina declining Condition; and the 
People were not ſo apt to admire his Actions 
as formerly, becauſe there were ſeveral others 
whoevery Day contrived new ways to pleaſe 
the People, with which the Senate did readi- 
ly — 1 After his Return to Nome, he 
quitted his Houſe on the Palatine Mount, and 
went to live in a certain Place near to the pub- 
lick Market- place, thereby endeavouring to 
make himſelf more — in thoſe Parts, 
where moſt of the pitiful and meaneſt Inha- 
bitants were lodged. In the next place he 
endeavour'd to propoſe other Laws, in order 
to have them ratified by popular Votes; up- 
on which account he conven'd a prodigious 
number of People from all the adjacent Places: 
But the Senate perſuaded Fannius the Conſul, to 
command all Perſons, who were not Natives 
and Inhabitants of Nome, to depart the City. 
A new and unuſual Proclamation was there- 

pon made, prohibiting any of the Allies or 
Confederates to appear at Rowe during that 
time. Caizs on the contrary publiſh'd an 
Edict, accuſing the Confal for what he had 
done, and ſetting forth to the Confederates, 
that if they would continue upon the Place, 
they might be affured of his Aſſiſtan:e and 


Protection. However he was not ſo good as 
his Word; for though he ſaw one of his own 
familiar Friends and Compamions dragg'd to 

Priſon by Fanniuys Officers, he notwithitand- 
ing paſſed by, without either aſſiſting him, 


or 


} 
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or taking any notice of him : Which he did, 

I either becauſe he was afraid to ſtand the Teſt 
of his Power, which was already decreaſed, 

or becauſe he (as himſelf reported) was un- 
willing to give his Enemies an 3 
which they very much deſired, of making an 
Inſurrection. About that time there happen'd 
likewiſe a Difference between him and his 
Fellow-Officers upon this occaſion: A Prize 
| was to be fought before the P 


eople in the 
Market ,and moſt of the Officers erected 
Scaffolds round about, with an Intention of 
letting them for Advantage. Caius command- 
2 them Pecpie _ _ Scaffolds, that 
t e might ſee the Sport without 
— thing. But no Body obeyi 
theſe Orders of his, he gather d together ſome 
Labourers, and overthrew all the Scaffolds, 
the very Night before the Prize was to be 
E ſo that by next Morning the Mar- 
et- place was clear d, and the common People 
had an opportunity of ſeeing the Paſtime gra- 
tis. Upon this account, the Rabble efteem'd 
him as a Man of great Generofity ; but he 

v very much diſobliged the Tribune, and the 
Action was look'd upon as a piece of Raſh- 
neſs and full of Preſumption. 

This was thought to be the chief Reaſon, 
that he fail'd of being a third time elected 
Tribune; not but that he had the moſt Votes, 
but becauſe his Collegues out of Revenge cauſed 


falie 
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falſe Returns to be made. But as to this | 
Matter there is not much Credit to be given: 
Certain it is, he very much reſented this Re- 


wm and behav'd himſelf with an unuſual 
ort of Arrogance towards ſome of his Ad- 
verſaries, who were joyful at this Defeat of 


his, telling them, That all their Mirth was a 


Sardonian Laugh only; they being wholly in 
the-dark, as to thoſe ries which he "a 
carrying on. | 

As ſoon as 
preſently cancelPd ſeveral of Cams's Laws, 


eſpecially as ro what he had enacted in refe- 


rence to ſome Deſigns at Carthage, omitting 
nothing which was moſt probable to enrage 
him, that from ſome effect of his Paſſion they 
might find out a. colourable pretence to put 
him to Death. Cazzs at firſt bore theſe thing 
patiently ; but afterwards, at the Inti. 


reſolved to raiſe Forces, and oppoſe the Au- 


thority of the Conſalis. His Mother Cornelia 


alſo is reported by ſome to have aſſiſted him 
in carrying on this Sedition, by ſending pri- 
vately ſeveral Stranzers into Rome, under 
etenceas if they came to be hired there for 


with this Proj 
in Cyphers : 


„ by writing Letters to him 


approve of theſe Actions. 


Opimins was choſen Conſul, they | 


gation of his Friends, eſpecially Fulviuc, he 


arveſt-men; and ſhe acquainted her Son 


owever *tis confidently aftirm- 
ed by others, that Cornelia did not in the leaſt 


When 
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When the Day came, in which Opimiut de- 
ſign'd to abrogate the Laws of Cams, both 
Parties met very early at the Capitol; and the 
Conſul having performed all the Rites uſual in 
their Sacrifices, one 2 22 a Ser- 
jeant, ing out trails of the Beaſt, 
pol e to . — 2 and his Friends who ſtood 
ut him, Te factious Citi ens, ſays he, make 
way for honeſt Men. Some report, that beſides 
this provo Language, he extended his 
naked Arm towards em, which is reckon'd, 
it ſeems, as a piece of Scorn and Contempt. 
Upon this they money ſlew him, with a 
ſort of Bodkzns or Pencils, which are uſed in 
Writing; though ſome ſay that at ent 
they had furniſhed themſelves with 'em for this 
ſe only. This Murther cauſed a ſudden 
 Confternation in the whole Aſſembly, and the 
Heads of each Faction had their different Re- 
2 of it : 2 — Caiur, he was in a 

eat on, and ſeverely repri ed ſome 
Y his own Party, ans oy. ng given 
their Adverſaries a colourable pretence to 

roceed againſt them, which they had ang 
hop'd for: Opimiut preſently cloſing wi 
this oacaſion, ſtood UP, and excited the Peo- 

le to Revenge; but there happening a great 

hower of Rain on the Sudden, it put anend 
to the Buſineſs of that Day. ot 

Early the next Morning the Conſul ſum- 
mon'd the Senate, and whilſt he adviſed * 
| the 
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the Senators in the Senate-houſe, the Corps. 
of Aeryllins was laid upon a Bier, and drought 
through the Market-place, being there ex- 
1 — to open view 2 — Ly the 2 
Houſe, every one eſſing a t deal of 
Sorrow 4 Riss was not 
at all ignorant, that this was deſign'd to be 
done; howeverheſeem'd to be ſurprized, and 
wonder'd what the meaning of it ſhould be; 
the Senators therefore nr =o went out to 
know the occaſion of it; and ing about 
the Corps, ſome condoled the Perſon was 
Stain; all repreſented it as an inhuman and 
barbarous Action. In the mean time, there 
were ſome then preſent, who were ſenſible of, 
and very much reſented this Partiality of the | 
Senators; confidering, that when they them- | 
ſelves had not only aſſaſſinated Tiberius Grac- 
chm, as he was executing his Office in the ve- 
. but had alfo thrown his mangled 
y into the River; yet that now they ſhould 
_ to open view, that theyſhould bewail 
honour with their Prefence, the Corps of 
a mean Serjeant, (who though he might per- 
haps die wrongfully, was however in a great 
meaſure the occaſion of it himſelf) and by thefe 
means to undermine him, who was the only 
Defender and Safeguard of the People. 
The Senators after fome time withdrew, 
and preſently order d, that Opimimsthe Conſul 
ſhould be inveſted with fuch Power, _— 


tion; at length he ſigh'd, let 


ing there as a Guard t it all Night, though 
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by he might — the Common wealth, and 
ſuppreſs all 'I'yrants. This being decreed, be 
preſently commanded the Senators to arm 
themſelves, and the Roman Knightsto be in a 
readineſs very early the next ing, and 
every one of em tobe attended with two Ser- 
vants well armed. Fz/u;xs on the other fide 
accoutred himſelf, and got together the Rab. 
ble. Cams at that time returning from the 
Market-place, made a ſtop juſt before his Fa- 
ther's Statue, and fixing his Eyes for ſome 
time it, remain'din a deep Contempla- 
a few Tears, 
and departed. This made no ſmall Impreſſi- 
on upon thoſe who ſaw it, and they began to 
upbraid themſelves, that they ſhould deſert 


and betray ſo worthy a Man as Cams. They 
therefore went dredly to his Houſe, remain- 


in a different manner from thoſe who were a 
Guard to Fulvis; for they with a great deal 
of Drink and Noiſe paſs'd away the Night; 
and Fulvizs himſelf, being the firſt who was 
made drunk, ſpoke and acted many things, 
very unbecoming a Man of his Character; on 
the other fide, the ry which 3 
were very diligent, relieving one another by 
turns, — prudently forecaſting, as is ny 
in all publick Calamities, what the Iſſue of 
things might be. As ſoon as Day-light ap- 


pear d, they rouzed Fulvius, who as yet flept 


very 
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very ſecure, by reaſon of the Doſe he took 


over Night; and having armed themſelves 
with the Wea up in his Houſe, 


pons which 


he conquer d in the time of his Con ſulſbię, 
preſently with Threats and are gr. . 
on made their way towards the Aventine 
0unt. | . | 
 Caizs could not be perſuaded to arm him- 
ſelf, but put on his Gown, as if he had been 
going to the Aſſembly of the People, 


a ſhort 

out, his Wife came. running to him at the 
Gate, holding him with one d, and with 
her other a young Child of his; ſhe thus ten- 
derly beſpoke him: Alas Caius, I don't now 
part with you, as if you were going to make 
© Speeches to the People, either as a Tribuneor a 
ver; nor as if you were going to ſome glo- 


7106s 

have be refFtot ,which all muſt ſome-- 
time or other ſubmit to, yet you had I: ft me this mi- 
tigation of my Sorrow,that your Fall was honour- 
ſe. But now, Cams, you expoſe your Per ſon to 
the infamous Murderers of Tiberius, and that too: 
unarm d,chuſing rather to ſuffer the wor ft of Inju-- 


ries t ban be in any capacity of doing the leaſt your 


ſelf;, but what is yet far more than all, even your. 
V 


er Death at this time can't be anyways ſervice- 
able to the publick Good. Faction prevailt; Power 


and 3 


that were formerly taken from the Gault, whom 


onl | 
with this difference, that under it he bad hel 8 
Dagger by his Side. As he was going 


ar: or thengh thes you might perhaps \ 
ate 


* 


| 
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and Arms are not the only meaſures of f Faffice- e 
Had your Brother fell Loaf Ene- 
my would generouſly have given back what then 
remain dof - but ſuch is my hard Fate, 
that I probably muſt be an humble Suppliant to the 
Floods and to ;he Weves, that they would ſome- 
where diſtover to my view, their ſacred char 24 
be 


"your Relicks; for what truft is = now 
For you, either from the Laws, or the Gods, fee 
they have ſlain Tiberius? Licinia thus bewail- 
ing, Cams 4, © * getting looſe from ber 
withdrew himſelf, b 
—— wa ki Friends; the ep eadexvor 1 
to catch him bythe Gown, fell pr 8 MN 
the Earth, lying there for ſome time 
leſs: Her Servants took her up for e, d d 
convey'd her to her Brother Craſur. 


ne when the People werẽ 12. to- 
1 in a full Body, by the advice of Caius, 
t his 


with an Jens Ned into he n ebe 


Tiers od i ap. bis land 
a v andſome ol and model 
freſſng himſelf, with Tears in his yes, and 
a beco Baſhfulneſs, humbly offer'd Pro- 
poſals of Agreement to the Conſul and the 
whole Senate. The greateſt part of the At- 
ſembly were inclinable to accept of the LP 
| als; but Opimius was of Opinion, that as 
id not become them to ſend Meſſen 1 
capitulate with the Senate; but to mS_ 
tele; like good Ci Fer and endeavour 


ro 
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to merit their Pardon by Submiſſion. He 


commanded the Youth not to return, unleſs 


they would comply with theſe Conditions. 


Caius, as tis reported, was very forward to 
go and clear himſelf before the Senate; but 
none of his Friends conſenting to it, Fulviu: 
ſent his Son aſecond time to intercede for em, 
as before. But Op:mins, who chiefly deſignd 
that a Battel ſhould enſue, cauſed the Youth 
to be apprehended, and committed into ſafe 
Cuſtody; and then with a Company of his 
Foot-Soldiers, and ſome Cretan Archers, ſet 
upon that Party which was under the Com- 
mand of Fulviur. The Archers did ſuch Ex- 
ecution, and wounded their Enemies ſo mor- 
tally, that they were ſoon put to Flight. Fu. 
Vic abſconded for a time in an old Bagnio; 
but ſhortly after being diſcover'd, he and his 
eldeſt Son were lain together. Caius was not 
obſerved to encounter any one; but extream- 
ly concerned at theſe Outrages, he retired to 
jian's Temple: There he attempted to kill 
himſelf, but was hinder'd-by his faithful 
riends, Pomponius and Licinius: They took 
his Sword away from him, and were very ur- 
gent 9 wee | —_— make bs 
cape. It's reported, that falling upon 
Xnees, and lifting up his Hand b be projed 
earneſtly to the eſs, that the Romans, as 
2 P. 


| iſhment for their Ingratitude and Tres | 
chery, might always remain in perpetual Sla- | 


very i 


1 r qe ron$e - 3 — 
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very; for as ſoon as a Proclamation was 


made of a Pardon, they preſently deſerted 


him. 
Caius therefore endeavour'd now to make 


his Eſcape, but was purſued fo cloſe by his 


Enemies, as far as the Wooden Bridee, that 


from thence he narrowly eſcap'd. There it 


was that his two by Fe begg'd of him; 


to preſerve his own Perſon by flight, whilſt 
they in the meantime would keep their Poſt, 
and maintain the Paſſage; neither could their 
Enemies, till they were both ſlain, paſs the 
Bridge. Caiur had no other Companion in 
his Flight but one Philocrates, a Servant of 
his. As he run along, it's true, evely body en- 
couraged him, and wiſh'd him Succeſs, (as Stan- 
ders by may do to thoſe who are engag'd in 
a Battel) but no body either freely lent him 
any Aſſiſtance, or ſo much as furniſh'd him 

with a Horſe; though that he earneſtly deſir'd, 


becauſe his Enemies had gain'd Ground, and 
got very near him: However he had ſtill time 


enough to hide himſelf ina little Grove, con- 


| ſercated to the Furies. In that place, his Ser- 
_ vantPhitecrates having firſt flain him, preſent- 
y afterwards kill'd himſelf alſo, and fell dead 


upon his Maſter; though ſome affirm it for a 
ruth, how that they were hoth taken ahve 


by their Enemies, and thar. Philocrates em- 
brac'd his Maſter ſo cloſe, that the 
wound Caius till his 5 was 


could not 
WW. 


b 2 
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They ſay, that when Caius's Head was cut 
off, and claried away by one of his Murthe. 
rers, Septimuleius, Opimins's Friend, met him, 
4 H- it from _ _ 

a began, ad made Proclamati 
that whoever ou bring the Heads either 
of Caiat or Fulviur, he ſhould, as a Reward, 
receive their weight in Gold. . 
therefore having fix d Caius's H 
top of his — came and vreſented it ko 

imius the e entl he 
Scales, 10 * was fou o weigh 
17 Pounds. Cone in = _ ers 

as great of his Knavery, as he had 

— defore of his Cruel ; for having taken 
out the Brains, he fill'd t e Skull with Lead. 
There were others who brought the Head 
of Fukuius too; but being mean, inconſide- 
=—_ Perſons, were turn'd away without 
— omiſed Reward. The Bodies of theſe 
erfons, as well as the reſt who were 
Ram, to the number of 3000 Men, were all 
thrown into the River; their Goods were con 
Hſcated, and their Widows forbidden to put 
: themſetves into Mourning: But they dealt 
more ſeverely with Licinia, Cainss Wife, and 
wrong'd her even of her Jointure; and as an 
addition ſtill to all their Inhumanity, they bar- 
darouùſſy murder d Fulvius's youngeſt Son; his 
Crime was not, that he took up Arms azainſt 
| em, ortharhe waspreſentinthe Bate), urbe. 
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cauſe, before the 
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withſtanding this, 


reer eee ere 
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cauſe he had propoſed Articles of Agreement: 
For this he was firſt impriſon'd, then lain. 
But that which ed the common Peo 
beyond all theſe things, was, becauſe at thi 
time (in Memory of his Succeſs) Opimizs built 
the Temple of Concord, as if he glory'd and tri- 
umph'd in the ſlaughter of ſo many Citizens: 
Wherefore ſome body in the Night-time,under 
the Inſcription of the Temple, added thisVerſe: 


"Efſev d wg, vets fir wels. 
Folly and Diſcord Concord's 7 emple built. 


imiut was the firſt, who NN 
umed to ufurp the Power of a Dictator, 
and condemned, without any Trial, not onl 
3000 Citizens, but Cas Gracchus, and Fu 
uin Flaccus: One of whom had triumph'd, 
and been Conſul; the other far excelPd all his 
Contemporaries in Virtueand Honour. Not- 
imins could not refrain 
himſelf from Extortionand Bribery; for when 
he was ſent Ambaſſador to Jugurtha, King of 
Numidia, he was there corrupted by Preſents, 
and at his Return being ſhamefully convicted 
of it, he was hated and reproach'd by the 
common People; ſo that growing melancholy, 
and his Spirits ſinking, his Infamy ſtill increas 
with his Years. ; 
It quickly now appear'd tothe World, what 
Reſpe& and Veneration they had for the Me- 
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mory of the Gracchi. They order'd their Sta- 
tues to be made, and fix d up in publick view; 
they conſecrated the Places where they were 
ſlain, and thither brought che firſt Fruits of 
every thing, according to the Seaſon of the 
Year, for to make their Offerings. Many 
2 argon per to their 1 and. 
daily worſhipp'd there, as at the Temples of 
the Gods. FP 2 SUFI, EF: 0 
It's reported, that as Cornelia, their Mother, 
bore the loſs of her two Sons with a noble and 
- undaunted Spirit; ſo in reference to the Tem- 
ples in which they were ſlain, ſhe faid, Their 
mory deſerved ſuch Monuments.She removed 
afterwards, and dwelt near the Mount My- 
cene, not at all altering her former way of 
Living. She was very much reſpected and be- 
loved, and kept open Houſe for the Entertain- 
ment of all Strangers, having daily a great num- 
ber of Gr ecians and Learned Men, who reſort- 
ed thither: Nor was there any foreign Prince 
but received Gifts from her, and preſented her 
again. Thoſe who were moſt converſant with 
her, were much diverted, when eꝰer ſhe 
ſed” to entertain em with any Relation con- 
.. cerning her Father Scipio African, or his way 
of Living. But it was very ſurpriſing to hear 
her make mention of her Sons, without any 
Tears or ſign of Grief; and to give a full Ac- | 
count of all their Deeds and Misfortunes, as 
unconcern'd, as if ſhe had been relating the 
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Hiſtory of ſome ancient Heroes. This made 
ſome imagine, that Age, or the greatneſs of 
her Afflictions, had made her delirious, and 
wholly inſenſible of all her Calamities: But 
they who were of that 1 1 had no Noti- 
on at all, how much a noble Birth, or a good 
Education could conquer any Affliction; and 
though envious Fortune may often be more 
ſucceſsful, and may ſmother virtuous Actions, 
yet with the worſer Calamites, the can't be- 
reave usof that Tranquility of Mind, by which 
we generouſly bear them. 


The End of the Lives of the Gracchi, 
Iiberius and Caius. 
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4G IS and CLEOMENES. 


E having given an Account ſeve- 
rally of theſe Perſons, it remains 
only, that he ſhould take a View 
of them, in Compariſon with one another. 

As for the Gracch:; the greateſt Detra- 
Rors, and their worſt Enemies, could not 
but allow, that they had a Genius to Virtue, 
beyond all other Romans, which was im- 
proved alſo by a generous Education. Agis 
and Cleomenes ſeem'd to have had better na- 
tural Parts, and a more ſolid rr ; L, 

0 
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they wanted all the Advantages of 
Education, and were bred up in thoſe 
very Cuſtoms, Manners, and Way of Living, 
which had for a long time corrupted others, 
yet they were publick Examples of Tempe- 

Beſides, the GCracebi 
when Rome had her greateſt 
nour and Virtnous Actions, might juſtly have 
been aſhamed, if they had not inherited the 
Virtues oftheir Anceſtors : Whereas the other 
SES K 
thoug ound their Country in a 
ſinking Condition, and debauch'd, "Foe that 


ing to live 
epute for Ho- 


did not quench their forward Zeal to what 
was Juſt and Honourable. | a 
The Generoſity and Integrity of the two 


Romans, waschiefly remarkable in this, That 
in the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, they 
kept themſelves froin the Imputation of Bri- 
4 Whereas 1 juſtly be offended 
if he had only that mean Commendation 
| Avay him, that he took nothing wrongfully 
m any Man, being he diſtributed his own 
Fortunes, which amounted in ready Mon 
off his Fel. 
ap- 


to the Value of 600 Talents, amon 

low-Citizens; and ſurely Extortion muſt ap- 
pear a Crime of a ſtrange Nature to him, 
who eſteem'd it a piece of Covetouſneſs, to 
though ne er ſo juſtly gotten, greater 


Rite: than lis Neighbours. 


Their 
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Their Politicks likewiſe, and Tranſactions, 
in reference to State-Affairs, were of a ve- 
ry different Nature. The chiefeſt things in 
general that the Two Romans commonly 
—_— at, was the Repairin og of of . and 
— of — 
generous Deſign which eren, is 
= was 1 a — - Lands 
the poor People: And Cazus 'd 
his greateſt Reputation, by the nf 
300 of the Commonalty to the fame num- 
ber of Senators, in them with an 
equal Authority. 
Whereas the Alteration which Agi and 
Cleomenes made, was ina quite different man- 
ner. They did not redreſs things by little 
and little, and cure ſmall Diſtempers ; for 
that would have been (according to Plato) 
like cutting off one of the Hydra's Heads, 
which - was = means. to encreaſe the 
Number - But they made a thorow Reforma- 
tion, and at once freed their Country from 
all Grievances; or to ſpeak more truly, the 
took away that Change, which was the Cauſe 
of all their Calamities, and ſo reſtor'd their 
City to its Ancient State. 

3 this muſt be confeſs'd in the 
behalf of the Gracchi, That their Under- 
takings were always oppoſed by Men of 
thoſe Things Quality. But on the other fide, 

gs Which were firſt attempted by 
Agis, 
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Agis, and afterwards conſummated by Cie- 
omenes, were ſupported by the famous Au- 
thority of thoſe Ancient Laws concerning 
Frugality and Levelling, which were inſh- 
ruted by Lycurgus, ratified and confirmed 
2. — It is alſo further obſervable, 
t from the Tranſactions of the Cracchi, 
the City of Nome received no Additions 
to her former Greatneſs; whereas, by the 
Conduct of Cleomenes, Greece preſently ſaw, 
that Sparta exerted her Soveraign Power over 
all Peloponeſus, and the ſtill ſought to enlarge 
her Dominions, with the greateſt Princes of 
that Age; deſigning by all her Warlike Action-, 
to ſet Greece at Li from her Subjecti- 
on to the Gauls and 1Hyrians, and reſtore 
her Government, as formerly, to the Race 
of Hercules. 3 | | 

From their different manner of Dying, we 
may alſo make ſome Obſervations, in relation 
to their Courage. The Gracchz, fighting with 
their Fellow-Citizens, were both Slain, as 
they endeavour'd to make their Eſcape; but 
Agzs willingly ſubmitted to his Fate, rather 
than any Citizen ſhould be in * of their 
Lives. Cleomenes alſo being affronted and 
abuſed, made an Effort toward Revenge, but 
failing of that, generouſly fell by his own 
Hand. | | 

But on the contrary we muſt conſider, 
That Agis never did a great Action worthy a 


Com- 
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Commander, being 8 by an untime- 
ly Death. And as for thoſe Heroick Acti- 
ons of Cleomenes, we may juſtly compare with 
them that of T:berius's, when he was the 
firſt who attempted to ſcale the Walls of Car- 
thage, it being look'd upon as no mean 
loit. To which may be added like- 
He, the Peace which he concluded with 
the Numant ines, by which he ſaved the Lives 
of 20000 Romans, who otherwiſe had cer- 
tainly been cut off. And Caiur, not only at 
this e, but in Sar dinia too, behaved him- 
ſelf very valiantly; that their early Actions 
were no ſmall Argument, that afterwards 
= might have been deſervedly compared 
With un e of 1 Command- 
ers, if t not died ſo young. Apis 
proceeded but faintly in the Mae 
of publick Affairs; and meeting too with 
ſome Diſappointments, by the Craft of 4 
re/clans, be fruſtrated the Expectations of the 
hiinens, as to the Diviſion of the Lands ; 
and was conſtrained to leave all his Deſigns 
imperfect and unfiniſh'd, only for want of a 
Manly Reſolution. Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, acted more boldly, and boiſterouſſy 
in all his publick Tranſactions, and unjuſtly 
Dew the Es „whom he might by Con- 
eſt have gain'd over to his Party; or 
e might eaſily have baniſh'd, as he did 


ſeveral others of the City: For to cut off 
a any 
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any Members, unleſs in the extreameſt Ne- 
ceſſity, is neither the part of a good Ch 
eon, nor a Politician, but argues Un- 
*kilfoine#s in both ; and in the latter, Cruel - 
ty is added to Injuſtice. | | 
Neither of the Gracchi were forward to 
be in a Civil War; and Cain is 
reported to have avoided all manner of Re- 
venge, even when his Life was aim'd at, 
ſhowing himſelf N.. againſt a Fo- 
reign Enemy, but y unactive in a Se- 
dition. This was the Reaſon that he went 
from his own Houſe unarm'd, and was not 
preſent in the Battel; which makes it evi- 
dent, that he was provided rather, not to 
do any harm to others, than not to ſuffer 
any himſelf. Even the Flight of the 
Gracc bi, 7 not be m 50 _ as 3 
gument of their mean t but an Ho- 
nourable Retreat from * * of others: 
For if they had ſtaid, they muſt either have 
jelded to thoſe who affail'd 'em, or elſe 
have fought em in their own Defence. The 
eateſt Crime that can be laid to Tiberins's 
harge, was the depoſing of his Fellow- 
Tribune, and that he afterwards ſubſtituted 
Caius in his room : And as for the Death 
of Attyllius, it is falſely and unjuſtly attri- 
buted to Caizs; for he was Slain unknown 
to him, and much to his Grief. 
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On tte contrary, Cleomenes (not to menti- 
on the Murther of the Ephore) ſet all the 
Slaves at Liberty, and govern'd by himſelf a- 
lone in reality, having a Partner only for ſhow ; 
having made choice of his Brother Eaclia, 
who was one of the ſame Family. He alſo 
prevaiPd upon Archidamas, (who was the 
next Heir to the Kingdom of the other Line) 
that be would venture to return home from 
Meſſene; but after this being Slain, becauſe 
| Cleomenes did not endeavour to revenge his 
Death, he gave an occaſion of being juſt] 
ſuſpected, that he was privy to it himſelf. 
Truly, Lycurgus, whoſe Example he pretends 
to imitate, after he had voluntarily ſettled his 
Kingdom upon Charilaus, his Brother's Son, 
fearing, leſt if the Youth ſhould chance to die 
by Accident, he might be ſuſpected for it, he 
travell'd a long time, and would not return a- 
gain to Sparta, till Charilaus had a Son, and 
an Heir to his Kingdoms. But we have ne'er 
another Grecian, who is worthy to be com- 
pared with Lycurgus, for amongſt the Deeds 
of Cleomenes, there were greater Innovations, 
and worſe Faults than theſe. cn 
They therefore who ſtrictly examine their 
different Manners, may obſerve, that the two 
Gracians were Di s even from their 


* Youth, and inclining to be Tyrants; that T7- 
 berinus and Caius by Nature had too great a 


Deſire after Glory and Honours ; and gy 
they 
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they never ſtood in Competition for any 
thing; but as ſoon as the Contention 
with their Adverſaries, their Heat and Paſſi- 
ons would ſo far prevail beyond their natural 
Temper, that by them, as by ill Winds, they 
were driven afterwards to all their raſh Un- 
dertakings. What could be more juſt and 
honourable, than their firſt „ had not 
the Power and the Faction of the Rich, b 


endeavouring to — 15 that Law, en 
em both in thoſe fa Is; the _ ge 


his own Preſervation; the other, to reven 
his Brother's Death, who was Murder'd with- 
out any Law or Juſtice? 
From the comp 7 which Ln 

ven, our {elf may perceive t iffe- 
Ce, which if it were to be pronounc'd of 
every one ſingly, I ſhould affirm Tiberius to 
have excell'd them all in Virtue; that young 
Agis had been guilty of the feweſt Miſcarria- 
ges; and that in Action and Boldneſs Cazs 
came far ſhort of Cleomenes. 


The End of the Fourth Volume. 


